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THE SEAMEN'S BILL. 



Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

HonsB OF Representatives, 
Washington. D. C.^ Thursday^ Decemher /^ 1911. 

The committee met at 10 oVlock a. m., Hon. J. W. Alexander in th« 
chair; 

The Chairman* Gentlemen, the committee will please come to 
order. Mr. Furuseth called on me several days ago and asked to have 
a heading on HL E. 11372, known as the seamen's bill, introduced by 
our colleague, Mr. Wilson of Pennsylvania. The seamen have been 
iii conv^ation at Baltimore, and it was to accommodate him and the 
seiiinen that I appointed this morning for this hearing. Many oi 
these Jtaen are here from the Pacific coast and from the Lake region ; 
aiMi it would involve them in large expense and loss of time to return 
here at some future date. For that reason I told him we would give 
them a hearing to-day. We wiU now tak^ up the bill. 

(The bill is as follows:) 

[H. R. H372, Sixty -Hecond Conj?res8» first ftesflioo.] 

A BILL To abolish the involuntary servitude imposed upon Beam^B in the nierehast 
marine of the United States while In foreign ports and the involuntary servitude im- 
posed upon the seamen of the merchant marine of foreign countries while in ports of 
the United States, to prevent un<9killed manning of American vessels, to encourage the 
training of boys in the American merchant marine, for the further protection of life 
at sea, and to amend the laws relative to seamen. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate an4 Bouse of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section, forty-five hundred and sixteen 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, and is hereby, amended to read 
as follows: 

" Sec. 4516. In case of desertion or casualty resulting in the loss of one or 
more of the seamen, the master must ship, if obtainable, a number equal to the 
number of those whose services he has been deprived of by desertion or casualty, 
who must be of the same grade or rating and equally expert with those whose 
places they refill. And in all merchant vessels of the United States the sailors 
shall, while at sea, be divided into two and the firemen into three watches, 
which shall be kept on deck duty alternately for the performance of ordinary 
work incident to the sailing and management of the vessel ; but this provision 
shall not limit either the authority of the master or other ofllcer or the obedience 
of the seamen when, in the judgment of the master or other oflicer, the whole 
crew is needed for the maneuvering of the vessel or the performance of work 
necessary for the safety of the vessel or her cargo. While the vessel is in a 
safe harbor no seaman shall be required to do any unnecessary work on Sun- 
days or legal holidays; and at all other times while the vessel is in a safe 
harbor nine hours, inclusive of anchor watch, shall constitute a day's work. 
Whenever the master of any vessel shall fail to comply with this section the 
fieamen shall be entitled to discharge from such vessel and shal], upon de- 
mand, receive wages then earned. But this section shall not apply to fishing 
or whaling vessels or yachts." 

Sec. 2. That section forty-five hundred and twenty-nine of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States be, and is hereby, . amended to read as follows : 

." Sec. 4529. The master or owner of any vessel making coasting voyages shall 
pay to every seaman his wages within two days after the termination of the 
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4 SEAMEN ^S BILL. 

agreemeiM: under which he was shipped, or at the time such seaman is dis- j 
charged, whichever first happens; and in case of vessels making foreign voy> ) 
ages, or from a port on the Atlantic to a port on the Pacific, or vice versa, 
within twenty-four hours after the cargo has been discharged, or within fou r 
days after the seaman has been discharged, whichever first happens; and in 
all cases the seaman shall be entitled to be paid at the time of his discharge 
on account of wages a sum equal to one- third part of the balance due him. 
Every master or owner who refuses or neglects to make payment In the mannor 
hereinbefore mentitmed without sufilcient cause shall pay to the seaman a piun 
equal to two days' pay for each and everj' day during which payment is 
delayed beyond the respective periods, which sum shall be recoverable as wagos 
in any claim made before the court; but this section sliall not apply to masters 
or owners of any vessel the seftmen of which are entitled to share in the 
profits or the cruise or voyage." 

Sec. 3. That section forty-five hundred and thirty of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows : 

" Sec. 4530. Every seaman on a vessel of the United States shall be entitled 
to receive, within forty^eight hours after demand therefor, from the master of 
the vessel to which he belongs one-half part of the wages which shall be due 
him at every port where such vessel, after the voyage has been commenced, shnll 
load or deliver cargo before the voyage is ended; and all stipulations to the 
contrary shall be held as void. And when the voyage is ended every such 
seaman shall be entitled to the remainder of the wages which shall then be 
due him, as provided in section forty-five hundred and twenty-nine of the 
Revised Statutes: Provided, That notwithstanding anything in section forty- 
five hundred and fifty-two of the Revised Statutes, a seaman n?ay except from 
the release signed by him under that BQctlon a 07 specified claim or demand 
against the master or owner of the ship, and a note of any claim or demaiid 
so excepted shall be entered upon "the release. The release shall not operate 
as a discharge and settlement of any claim or demand so noted, nor shall 
section forty-five hundred and fifty-two of the Revised Statutes apply to any 
payment, receipt, or settlement made with respect to any such claim or demand : 
Provided further. That this section shall apply to seamen on foreign vessels 
while in harbors of the United States, and the courts of the United States shall 
be open to such seamen for its enforcement." # 

Sec. 4. That section forty-five hundred and fifty-nine of the Revised Statutes 
of the United Stiates be, and is hei'eby, amended to read as follows : 

" Sec. 4559. Upon a complaint in writing, signed by the first and second 
officers or a majority of the crew of any vessel, while in a foreign port, that 
such vessel is in an unsuitable condition to go to sea because she is leaky or 
insuflaciently supplied with sails, rigging, anchors, or any other equipment op 
that the crew Is Insufficient to man her or that her provisions, stores, and 
supplies are not or have not been during the voyage sufficient or wholesome, 
thereupon, In any of these or like cases, the consular or a commercial agent 
who may discharge any of the duties of a consul shall cause to be appointed 
three persons of like 'qualifications with those described in section forty-five 
hundred and fifty-seven, who shall proceed to examine Into the cause of com- 
plaint and who shall proceed and be governed in all their proceedings as pro- 
vided by said section." 

Sec. 5. That section two of the Act entitled "An act to amend the laws relat- 
ing to navigation," approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, 
be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

" Sec 2. That on and after June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twelve, 
every place appropriated to the crew of any merchant vessel of the United 
States, except a yacht, a pilot boat, or any vessel of less than one hundred tons 
register, shall have a crew space of not less than one hundred cubic feet and 
not less than sixteen square feet, measured on the floor or deck of that place, 
for each seaman or apprentice lodged therein. Such x>lace or lodging shall be 
securely constructed, properly lighted, drained, heated, and ventilated, properly 
protected from weather and sea, and, as far as practicable, properly shut off 
and protected from the effluvium of cargo or bilge water, and every such 
crew space shall be kept free from goods or stores not being the personal prop- 
erty of the crew occupying said place in use during the voyage. 

" Every steamboat of the United States plying upon the Mississippi River or 
its tributaries shall furnish an appropriate place for the crew, which shall 
conform to the requirements of this section, so far as they are applicable there- 
to, by providing sleeping room In the engine room of such steamboat, properly 
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protected from the cold, wind, and rain by means of suitable awnings, or 
screens on either side of the guards or sides and forward, reaching from the 
boiler deck to the lower or main deck, under the direction and approval of the 
Supervising Inspector General of Steam Vessels, and shall be properly heated. 

"All steamers having more than twenty men on deck must have at least 
one light, clean, washitg place. The washing outfit must be so constructed 
that there will be at least one for every second man of the watch if there is 
not a separate washing outfit for every seaman; the washing place must be 
provided with heating apparatus, although cargo-carrymg merchant vessels 
which have no steam arrangements are exempted from this rule. The washing 
place can be in the same room with the closets if properly arranged and the 
sense of decency preserved. For the engine-room men, if their numbe" ex 
ceeds ten, a separate washing place must be provided, which should be so 
located as to enable the men to reach it on their way from the stokehold 
before they «iter the forecastle space. This washing place must be large 
enough to accommodate at least one-sixth of the engine-room men at the same 
time, it must have hot and cold water supply and shower baths (one for every 
four men) , and a sufllcient number of washtubs. 

"Any failure to comply with this section shall subject the owner or owners 
to a penalty of five hundre<l dollars." 

Sec. 6. That section forty-five hundred and ninety-six of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows : 

" Sec. 4596. Whenever any seaman who has been lawfully engaged or any 
apprentice to the sea service commits any of the following offenses he shall be 
punished as follows : 

"First. For desertion, by forfeiture of all or any part of the clothes or 
effects he leaves on board and of all or any part of the wages or emoluments 
which he has then earned. 

"Second. For neglecting or refusing without reasonable cause to join his 
vessel or to proceed to sea in his vessel or for absence without leave at any 
time wi£hin twenty-four hours of the vessel's sailing from any port, either at 
the commencement or during the progress of the voyage, or for absence at any 
time without leave and without sufficient reason from his vessel and from his 
duty, not amounting to desertion, by forfeiture from his wages of not more 
than two days' pay or sufficient to defray any expenses which shall have been 
properly incurred in hiring a substitute. 

" Third. For quitting the vessel, in whatever trade engaged, without leave, 
after her arrival at the port of her delivery and before she is placed in secur- 
ity, by forfeiture from his wages of not more than one month's pay. 

" Fourth. For willful disobedience to any lawful command at sea, by being, 

at the option of the master, placed in irons until such disobedience shall 

cease, and upon arrival in i)ort by forfeiture from his wages of not more 

■than four days' pay, or. at the discretion of the court, by imprisonment for 

not more than one month. 

" Fifth. For continued willful disobedience to lawful command or continued 
willful neglect of duty at sea by being, at the option of the master, placed in 
irons, on bread and water, with full rations every fifth day, until such dis- 
obedience shall cease, and upon arrival in port by forfeiture, for every twenty- 
four hours' continuance of such disobedience or neglect, of a sum of not more 
than twelve days' pay, or by Imprisonment for not more than three months, at 
the discretion of the court. 

" Sixth. For assaulting any master or mate, in whatever trade engaged, by 
Imprisonment of not more than two years. 

" Seventh. For willfully damaging the vessel, or embezzling any of the stores 
or cargo, in whatever trade engaged, by forfeiture out of his wages of a sum 
equal in amount to the loss thereby sustained, find also, at the discretion of the 
court, by imprisonment of not more than twelve months. 

" Eighth. For any act of smuggling for which he is convicted and whereby 
loss or damage is occasioned to the master or owner, he shall be liable to pay 
such master or owner for such loss or damage, and the whole or any part of 
his wages may be retained in satisfaction or on account of such liability, and 
he shall be liable to imprisonment for a period of not more than twelve months.'* 

Sec. 7. That section forty-six hundred of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows : 

" Sec. 4600. It shall be the duty of all consular officers to discountenance 
insubordination by every means in their power and, where the local authorities 
can be usefully employed for that purpose, to lend their aid and use their 
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exertions to tbat end in the most effectual manner. In all aiees wbere sea men 
or officers are accused, the consular office shall inquire into the facts and pro- 
ceed as provided in secticn forty-five hundred and eighty-three of the Revised 
statutes; and the officer discharging such seaman shall «iter upon the crew 
list and shipping articles and official log the cause of such discharge and the 
particulars in which the cruel treatmeit consisted and subscribe his name 
thereto officially, He fidiiaU read the entry made in the official log to the master, 
and his reply thereto, if any, shall likewise be entered and subscribe in the 
same manner/' 

Sec. 8. That section forty-six hundred and eleven of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

" Sec. 4611. Flogging and all other forms of corporal punishment are hereby 
prohibited on board of any vessel, and no form of corporal punishment on 
board of any vessel shall be deemed justifiable, and any master or other officer 
thereof who shall violate the aforesaid provisions of this section or either 
thereof, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by imprisonment 
of not less than three months nor more than two years. Whenever any -officer 
other than the master of such vessel shall violate any provision of this section 
it shall be the duty of such mast^ to surrender such officer to the proper 
authorities as soon as practicable. Any failure on the part of such master to 
comply herewith, which failure shall result in the escape of such officer, shall 
render the master or the vessel liable in damages for such punishment to the 
person illegally punished by such officer." 

Sec. 9. That section twenty-three of the act entitled "An act to amend the 
laws relating to American seamen, for the protection of such seamen, and to 
promote commerce," approved December twenty-first, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-eight, be, and is hereby, am^Mied as regards the items of water and 
butter, so that in lieu of a daily requirement of four quarts of water there 
shall be a requirement of five quarts of water every day, and in lieu of a 
daily requirement of one ounce of butter there shall be a requirement of two 
ounces of butter every day. 

Sec. 10. That section twenty-four of the act entitled "An act to amend the 
laws relating to American seamen, for the protection of such seamen, »nd tx> 
promote commerce," approved December twenty-first, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-eight, be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows : 

" Sec. 24. That section ten of chapter one hundred and twenty-one of the 
laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-four as am«Qded by section three of 
chapter four hundred and twenty-one of the laws of eighteen hundred and 
eighty-six, be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

" ' Sec. 10. (a) That it shall be, and is hereby, made unlawful in any case to 
pay any seamen wages in advance of the time when he has actually earned the 
same, or to pay such advance wages, or to issue any note for the payment of 
the same, to any other pei-son, or to pay any person, other than an officer 
authorized by an act of Congress to collect fee for such service, any remunera- 
tion for the shipment of seamen. Any person paying such advance wages or 
X'emuneration, or issuing any note for the payment of the same, shall W 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than four times the amount of wages so advanced, or remun^a- 
tion so paid, or of the note so issued, and may also be imprisoned for a period 
not exceeding six months, at the discretion of the court. The payment of such 
advance wages shall in no case absolve the vessel or the master or the owner 
thereof from the full payment of wages after the same shall have been actually 
earned, and shall be no defense to a libel suit or action for the recovery erf 
such wages. 

"*(b) That it shall be lawful for any seaman to stipulate in his shipping 
agreement for an allotment of any portion of the wages he may earn to hJ^ 
grandparents, parents, wife, sister, or children. But no allotm^it whatever 
shall be allowed in the trade between the mainland iK)rts of the United States, 
or in the trade between the insular ports of the United States, or between insular 
ports and mainland ports of the United States, or in the trade betweei the 
ports of the United States and the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the 
West Indies, or Mexico. 

"'(c) That no allotment shall be valid unless signed by and approved by 
the shipping commissioner. It shall be the duty of the said commissioner to 
examine such allotments and the parties to them and enforce compliance with 
the law. All stipulations for the allotment of any part of the wages of a sea- 
man during his absence which are made at the commencement of the voyage 
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ihe payments to be made and the persons to whom the payments are to ^ 
made. 

'"'(4) That BO AUotm^it exc^t as proTided /or in th^s section sh^U Im 
lawful Anjr^ person who shall falsely elaim to be such relation as aboye dA- 
seribed of a seaman under this section shall, for every such offense, be puaishfii 
by a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars or imprisonment not exceeding six 
Mtottths, at the discretion of the court. 

*f <(e) That this section shall apply as w^l to foreign vessel^ as to vefwieif «! 
the United States; and any master, owner, consignee, or agent of any fon^j^ 
yeagel who has violated its preyisions shall be liable to the saxie penalty tiMi 
the master, owner, or agent of a vessel of the United States would be f<H^ 
similar violation. 

''^(f) That for the purpose of subsection (e) of this section the master, 
ewner, consignee, or agent of any foreign vessel seeking clearance from a p^ffl 
of the United States shall preset his shipping articles at the office of clearanc0^ 
and no clearance shall be granted any such vessel unless the provisions of tl^ 
season have been complied with. r, 

"'(g) That under the direction of the Seeretai^ of Commerce and LabOff 
the Cemmisimoaer of Naviflatikn shall aiake regulations to carry ont tki» 
section,*" 

Sec. 11. That section twenty-six of an act entitled "An act to amend the^ 
laws relating to Axperiean seamen, for the protection of such seamen, and to' 
promote commerce," approved December twenty-first, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-eight, be, and Is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

" Sec. 26. That this act shall take effect sixty days after its approval, and 
Itiill Wpiiy to an vesselg not herein spedflcaliy exempted, but sections tw«| 
three, ^e, six, seven, ^ght, nine, t^, eleven^ thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, twenty- 
three, and twenty-four shall not apply to yachts." 

Sec. 12. That section forty-five hundred and thirty-six of the Revised StatcNies 
of the United States be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows : 

" fiECi 4596. No wages due or accruii^ to any seaman or a^^rentice shall be 
subject to attachment or arrestment from any court, and evwy payment erf 
wages to a seaman or apprentice shall be valid In law, notwithstanding any 
previous sale or assignment of wages, or of any attachment, encumbranee, e* 
arrestment thereon'; and no assignment or sale of w^ages, or of salviaee, m»M 
prior to the accruing thereof shall bind the party making the same. Th^ se^H 
tion shall apply to fishermen employed <m fishing vessels as well as tp other 
seamen." 

Sec. 13. That in steam vessels of the United States, except those navigating 
rivers exclusively, at least seventy-five per centum of the deck crew, exelnaive 
of licensed officers, shall be of a rating not less than able seaman, and no pei;sa9 
shall be engaged as able seaman unless upon proof that he is such within tJi^ 
meaning of this act, and that no vessel shall depart from any port of the llpltftd 
States unless she shall have in her service and on board a crew seventy-flv^ 
per centum of whom in each department thereof shall be able to understand any 
lawful order given by the officers of such vessel. Any steam vessel proceeding to 
sea without the full complement of able seamen provided for b,y this section. shG(}Jl 
forfeit to the United States a sum double the wages saved by such shortage. 

It is hereby made the duty of every hoard of local inspectors, under rvl^f 
approved by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, to examine applicants claim- 
ing to be able seamen, and to issue to each such applicant, after examination, 
provided he shall have shown the requisite fitness, a certificate as an able .^arban. 
which certfiicate shall at all times be retained by the person to whom tt 
issued ; and any able seaman may prove his rating within the meaning of Ui' 
act by producing the certificate issued to him by the board of local inspectors, )R 
pursuance of this section : Provided, That certificates of discharge issued by ap^^ 
a.uthorized official and showing at least three years' service on deck at sea of 
on the Great Lakes shall be prima facie evidence of the rating herein specified. 

Sec. 14. That every sailing or steam vessel shall carry in her crew a boy or 
boys, native of the United State>s, or one whose fjither or mother is a natural 
ized citizen of the United »State.s, as follows: If she be tin oe 'hundred registered 
tons or more, but less than one thous^ind five hundred register tons, at least 
one boy; if she be one thousand five hundred tons register or morq, at least: t\yo 
bo^s or apprentices. Any vessel leaving any poa't of the United States wlthptit 
the boy or boys required by this section shall be liable to a penalty of one hui^- 
dred dollars for each ofl'ense: Provided, That this penalty shall not apply Ir; 
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After reasonable diligence, the boy or boys reqiiirerl by this section could not be 
obtained. 

Sec. 15. That towing of more than one barge or other vessel fifty miles or 
more through the open sea is hereby prohibited, unless such barges or vessels 
so towed are provided with motive power and a crew sufficient to manage such 
barges or vessels. 

Sec. 16. That the towing of log rafts or lumber rafts fifty miles or more 
through the open sea is hereby prohibited. Any violation of this section shall 
be punished by a fine, payable to the United States, equal to double the dif- 
ference in expense between such illegal towing and the expense of separate 
towing of such barges or vessels, or in the case of rafts, double the difference In 
expense between such illegal towing and transporting of such logs or lumber by 
vessel. 

, Sec. 17. That sections four thousand and eighty, fgur thousand and eighty- 
one, and fifty-two hundred and eighty of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States are hereby repealed, and that so much of treaties with foreign nations 
as provide for the arrest, imprisonment, and delivering up to the vessel from 
which he has deserted of any merchant seaman, or is otherwise inconsistent 
With this act, is hereby abrogated. 

Sec, 18. That this act shall take effect in American vessels ninety days and 
in foreign vessels twelve months after its passage. 

s 

The Chairman. Mr. Furuseth, have you anything to say ? 
Mr. Furuseth. Yes. 

PBELIHIHABY STATEMENT OF MB. ANDBEW FTTBITSETH, OF SAN 
FBANCISCO, CAL., PBESIBENT OF THE INTEBNATIONAL SEA- 
KEN'S UNION OF AMEBICA. 

' Mr. Furuseth. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
have here a list of the names of those who are present, whom they 
represent, and their home addresses. It would save time if I might 
be permitted to give^this list to the stenographer to be put in the 
record. 

The Chairman. Hand it to the stenographer. 
, (The list above referred to is as follows:) 

" William H. Frazler, secretary-treasurer Interuational Seamen's Union and 
secretary of the Atlantic Coast Seamen's Union, 1^ Lewis Street, Boston, Mass. 
, Victor A. Olander, second vice president International Seamen's Union and 
secretary of the Lake Seamen's Union, 570 West Lake Street, Chicago. 111. 
\. Walter Macarthur, editor Coast Seamen's Journal, 44-46 East Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

*. I^ N. Hylen, secretary of the Alaska Fishermen's Union, 93 Steuart Street. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Thomas Conway, representing the Marine Firemen, Oilers, and Water-Tenders' 
Union of the Great Lakes, 71 Main Street, Bulffalo, N. Y. 

Chris Johnson, representing the Marine Cooks and Stewards' Union of the 
Great Lakes, 1401 West Ninth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

H. McHale, representing the Marine Cooks and Stewards' Union of the Pacific. 
§1 Steuart Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Thomas A. Hansen, seventh vice president of the International Seamen's 
Union and treasurer of the, Lake Seamen's Union, 570 West Lake Street, 
Chicago, 111. 

Fred Swanson, representing the Alaska fishermen, 84 Seneca Street, Seattle, 
Wash. 

P. B. Gill, fifth vice president International Seamen's Union and representing 
the Sailors' Union of the Pacific, 84 Seneca Street, Seattle, Wash. 

Patrick FIjmn, first vice president International Seamen's Union and secre- 
tary of the Marine Firemen, Oilers, and Water-Tenders' Union of the Pacific, 
fill Steuart Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Ed. Barry, representing the Marine Cooks and Stewards' I'nion of the Pacific, 
San Pedro, Cal. 
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H. ti. Betterson, representing the Sailora' Union of the Pacific, 2218 Nortii 
Thirtieth Street, Tacoma, Wash. 

D. W. Paul, representing the Sailors' Union of the Pacific, 51 Union Avenue, 
Portland, Oreg. 

George Hansen, representing the Lake Seamen's Union, 55 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. . . 

Charles F. Hammarin, represaiting the Alaska Fishermen's Union, 93 Steuart 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

W. li. Smith, represeating the Lake Seamen's Union, 152 North Main Street^ 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

J. Clark, representing the Marine Firemen, Oilers, and Water-Tenders* Union 
of the Pacific, 91 Steuart Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Mr. FuRUSBTH. I also have here that part of the proceedings of 
our convention, now meeting in Baltimore, that. has reference to this 
bill (H.R. 11372). 

The Chairman. What convention is it that is now meeting in« 
Baltimore ? 

Mr. FuKusETH. The convention of the International Seamen's 
Union of America. The report that I am about to file contains the 
entire action of the convention. There is a majority report of the 
committee, a minority report, and the action taken on both. Deal- 
ing with the minority report, I want to state that it comes from New 
York City, and that it has reference mainly to the efficiency and 
language test provided in' the bill. By an overwhelming vote the 
convention adopted the report of the committee, which is in favor 
of the bill as you have it before you. I ask permission to file that. 

The Chaibman. If there be no objection it may be filed and become 
part of the record. 

(The paper referred to is as follows:) 

Pboceedings or the Sixteenth Annttal Convention of the International 
Seamen's Union op Amebica, Held at Baltimore, Md. 

[Page 2, sixth day's proceedings.] 

afternoon session. 

December 8, 1911. 

The convention was called to order at 2 p. m. by President Furuseth. 

Roll call: All present with the exdfeption of Delegate Cotter, who has left 
the city. 

Chair announced the special order was the report of the committee on legis< 
lation. 

Delegate Macarthur reported for the committee as follows : 

"We recommend that the seamen's bill (H. R. 11372) be indorsed and that 
every possible effort be made to secure its passage by the present Congress. 

".We recommend that efforts be made to have included in the bill provisions 
for the improvement of the sleeping quarters of cooks and stewards, so as to 
obviate all unnecessary danger to their lives in case of accident at sea. 

" We concur In the suggestions of the president and secretary-treasurer that 
the delegates to this convention proceed to Washington for the purpose of ap- 
pearing before the committees and giving testimony In favor of the bill, and we 
recommend that the president be requested to make such arrangements as may 
be necessary to this end. 

'* Resolvtion No, 11, 

" Whereas there are two certain bills now pending before Congress known 
?s the Spight-Wilson bill and the La FoUette bill; and 

"Whereas both of said bills provide for the punishment of seamen by im- 
prisonment for from one to three months for disobedience of orders at sea in 
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the coastwise trade, while under the esistfskg law to-4ay suck dteolMdicOice Is 
punishable by a small forfeiture of wages only ; and 

" Whereas there are other objectionable features to both of said bills: Now, 
therefore, be it 

'^Resolved by the Jntemettional 8«<imen^B Unkin ^f America in co^venUiMi 
assembled, That it condemns bpth of said bills in their present form : An^ he It 
further 

''Resolved, That the International Seamen's Union of iUnen<!a particttiarlsr 
opposes and uses its best endeavors to prevent the passaips and ^naedueat Into 
law of the following parts of these bills : 

" The proposed amendment to section 4596, subsection 4 ; section 4596, sub- 
section 5; section 26 of both bills; section 13 of both bilbs; siaction 14 c^ the 
Spight-Wilson bill; section 15 of the Spigbt-Wilson bill; and so much of the 
La Follette bill as requh^s that able seaman before obtaining employment must 
show at least three yearid' sea experience, at least' one of which must have been 
on a sailing vessel : And be It further 

^'Resolved, That the International Seamen's Union of America favors an 
amendment to section 4596 of the Revised Statutes which will permit s^men 
to get the whole of their wages in any port of loading or discharge. 
'' Offered by— 

" D. R. Sassen, 
"Atlantic Coast Seamen's Union. 
"H. P. Gbhtin, . 
''Marine Cooks tmd Stewards* Association of the Atlantic* 

"W. Li. Gabsledoe, 
"James Vidai,, 
"Marine Firemen, Oilers, and Water-Tenders' Union of the Atlantic and Gulf, 

"R. Ranney, 
"Harbor Boatmen*s Union. 

" Committee recommends that, the subject matter having been dealt with in 
the foregoing part of this report, the resolution be not adopted. 
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Resolution No. 39. 

'* Whereas there is now pending before, the Congress of the United States a 
certain proposed bill, commonly known as the Spight-Wilson bill, which con- 
tains various provisions for the benefit of seafaring men : Now, therefore, be it 

"Resolved by the International Seamen's Union of America, That every effort 
be made to procure the enactment into law of said bill, and that every possible 
concentration of the resources of the International Seamen's Union of America 
be effected for such purpose. 
December 6, 1911. 
Offered by — 

*' Ed Barbt. 
"M. McHaxe. 
Committee recommends that resolution be adopted. 
By the committee, 

WaLTEB MACABTHUlt. 
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i:>y tut; v:vuiXJLiiLit:t;, 

"Wm, L. Smitit. 
"Chas. T. Hammabin." 






Delegate Sassen submitted a minority report, as follows: 

To the Sixteenth Annual Convention, I. S. U. of A.: 

We, the undersigned members of your committee on legislation, herewith 
submit the following minority report on the Wilson bill (H. R. 11372) : 

"After a careful study not only of this proposed bill, bat also of the preceding 
acts on the same subject, and bearing in mind the instructions that we have 
received from the sailors of the Atlantic, we submit to this convention that — 

**On March 3, 1835, an act was regularly passed by the United States Con- 
gress and went into effect providing a penalty of not more than $1,000 fine or 
imprisonment for not more than five years, or both, for the offense of inciting, 
soliciting, or stirring up on board of any American vessel, by any one of the 
crew, any mutiny or revolt or soliciting, inciting or stirring up any of the 
crew to disobey or resist the lawful orders of the master or other officer of such 
vessel, etc. 



" By act of Jufte 7, 1872, United States Revised Statutes 890> section 4596, 
subdivisions 4 and 5, the following penalties were enacted for willful aiKj 
continued willful ^disobedience of lawful commands at sea or In port and in 
any trade, coastwise or foreign; for willful disobedience by imprisonment for 
not more than two months and also at the discretion of the court by forfeiture 
of not more than four days' pay ; for continued wiUf ul disobedience by impris- 
onment for not more than s^x months and also, etc. 

"By act of December 21, 1898, 30 Stiitutes at Large, page 760, this last 
net of 1872 was amended through the efforts of the International Seamen's 
Union of America, so as to cut the imprisonment for disobedience of orders 
and for continued disobedience of orders in half, making it one and three 
months instead of two and six months, and was further amended to make the 
penalty apply only when the disobedience was committed at sea instead x>f 
alfio in port as foroa^r^, and w^ further amended so && to wipe out all im- 
prisonment for the disobedience if the vessel came into a port of the United 
States and Itave the penalty in such case a nominal fine only of from 4 to 18 
days* pay. 

"The Wilson bill on whieh this c<HDmktee reports proposes to again bring 
back imprisonment for disobedience of orders at sea when the vessel arrives 
in any port, United States as w;ell as foreign ports, coastwise trade as well 
as fioreign, of from one to three months. 

" Xour committee therefore recommends that this bill be amended by strlk>- 
ing out from section 6 of the bill everything after the word " pay " In th^ 
pooposed am^idpaenf to subdivision 4 of section 4596, Revised Statutes, and by 
striking out everything after the word " pay " in the proposed ajnendment to 
subdivision 5 of section 4596, United States Revised Statu te5«. 

" Your committee recommends that section 26 of the proposed bill be 
aineaided by startkiiii? out ereryttiiiig aft^ the word " exempted." To-day 
yacht sailors ace entitled to t^e beneficial provisions of the marltimie la'vr 
while fishermen and sea workers shariug in the profits of the cruise are noU 
The Wilson bill proposes to bring fishermen under the beneficial features of 
the bill and deprive yacht sailors of them. Your committee believes in bene* 
fittSng the fialieriiii^i but disapproves • of- dotng so at the expense of another 
cl#^s o^ sea woi^kets* Tbe proposed amendment suggiestod above will brio^ 
both fishermen and yacht sailors under the beneiacial features of this bill. 

"Tour committee recommends that sections 13 and 14 of the Wilson bill be 
stricken out and that the committee on legiPlation be directed to draw up and 
safemlt te this ooaiTeation new proposed aedtons in place thereof. Tour com* 
wiUt^ makes this recomn^ndation on the grounds that ad the sections read I9 
the proposed bill, they are extremely indefinite, capable of many and varied 
constructions and detrimental to the freedom of the seaman as contended for 
by our international mpvement, in that among other things they require all 
seamen to earry "the additional load of a Government brand, and the load to 
be pHLiced <» them by Uni|:od States Inspectors, who, according to resolution 
No, 4^0, introduced at this <?onveation by the delegates from the Marine Firemen, 
Oilers and Watertenders' Union of the Pacific, have already taken advantage 
of their authority by reducing the number of firemen carried in steam vessels 
in the Pacific trade and* thereby lengthened the hours of work. 

"D. R. Sassew. 
" OSGAB Cael^on." 
Decembeb 9, 1911. 

Moved by Delegate Griffin that the minority report be adopted. 

Utecuised by Delegates Griffin, Blyno, Yidal, and Gill. 

Oi$air requested Delegate Chambers to address the convention on tljis matter, 
giving ^i^^lally hi« experience on the (|uestion of the language test and effi- 
ciency In tiie Biitish Parliament. Delegate Chambers complied and addressed 
tbe convention with the understanding that he did not want to sway the con- 
vietAlcSk eitheip one way or the other. 

Minority re^rted further by Delegate Sassen, 

Chair requested Comrade Bodine to give his opinion on this matter. Com^ 
rade Bodine thaniv«i the convention for the prlvilpge and addressed tlie con- 
vention, outlining the maritime legislation relative to seamen as fotmd ttirougU 
hiM 1n?e«6ifation. He favored the minority report 

Fjafrthor discussed by D^legate Olander. 

Delegate Chambers in the chair. 

President Furuseth in the chair. 

Time allowance extended to Delegate Olander. 
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Moved by Macarthnr that we suspend the rules and we stay In session until 
the question is settled. 

Amended by Delegate Griffin that it be not longer than 7 o'clock. 

Amendment defeated. 

Motion adopted. 

Vice President Hansen in the chair. 

Question further discussed by Delegate E\iru8eth, 

President Furuseth in the chair. 

Question further discussed by Delegate Macarthur. 

Roll call demanded. 

Roll call: 

Yes: Delegates Sassen, Vidal, Pazderka, Carlson, Morgan, Jensen, Fll^elra, 
Qriffln, Cartledge, Grange, Raney — 70. 

No: Delegates Furuseth, Pettersen, Macarthur, Gill, Paul, Flynn, Clark, Mc- 
Iflale, Barry, Hylen, Hammerin, Swanson, dander, Smith, George Hansen, 
T. A. Hansen, Conway, Johnson — 172. • 

Minority report defeated. 

Moved and seconded the majority report be adopted. 

Roll call demanded. 

Roll call: 

Yes: Furuseth, Pettersen, Macarthur, Gill, Paul, Flynn, Clark, McHale, 
Barry, Hylen, Hammerin, Swanson, Olander, Smith, George Hansen, T. A. 
Hansen, Conway, Johnson — ^172. 

No: Sassin, Vidal, Pazderka, Carlson, Morgan, Jensen, Filguelra, Griffin, 
Cartledge, Grange, Raney — 70. 

Majority report adopted. 

Mr. Furuseth. The bill itself has three main features. The first is 
to improve the condition of the seaman in all the branches of the 
service so as to further induce the American boy to go to sea, and 
the American man to remain at sea when he once has gone there — a 
condition which does not now exist. The second feature of the bill 
is with a view of improving safety of life and property at sea. We 
hold that the most important means to that ena is an efficient crew. 
Thirdly, it deals with a kind of competition which the American 
shipowner is up ajsainst, more especially so in the last two or three 
years. I refer to loreign vessels coming here with Asiatic crews and 
taking away cargo from the United States with those crews, who do 
not understand 3ie language of the officers, and who are shipped in 
foreign ports at a wage much below that which they would have 
to pay if they shipped their crew in American ports, or that an 
American shi^wner would have to pay if he were [n the same trade. 
Thev ship them in Asia, say at Hongkoujg, at $7 a month. 

HTaving said this, giving the three main features of the bill, I now 
ask permission to introduce for 15 minutes Victor A. Olander, second 
vice president of the International Seamen's Union and secretary of 
the Lake Seamen's Union. 

STATEMENT OF ME. VIGTOE A. OLANDEE, OE OHIGAOO, ILL., SEG- 
OHD VICE PEESIDENT OF THE HJTEENATIONAL SEAMEN'S 
irillON AND SEGEETAET OF THE LAKE SEAMEN'S UNION. 

Mr. Olander. Mr. Chairman, the people that I represent favor the 
bill in its entirety. I want to confine my talk to one particular sec- 
tion of it, which, more than any other, perhaps, directly affects the 
people I represent on the Lakes. I refer to section 13 of the bill, 
which has reference to the efficiency of seamen, and the matter of 
their being able to understand orders given in the English language. 

On the Great Lakes the vessels are undermanned to a greater extent 
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than anywhere else in the world. On 600-foot jfreighters, carrying 
from 10,000 to 12,000 tons of cargo, they Have an actual deck crew, 
for practical purposes, of only six men. According to their inspec- 
tion certificates, they may appear to have 10. They consist of four 
able seamen^ called wheelsmen and watchmen, and six deck hands* 
But ^^1^ soon as, the boats leave port four of the deck hands have 
turned into coal passers, and never a^ain appear on deck until the 
vessel enters port. The other two decS hands, as a rule, are worked 
during the <fcy — in the summertime generally from sunrise until 
sunset — and sleep all night, leaving the actual deck crew of the vessel 
under way at night just two men, besides the licensed officer in charge. 

Those two men are the wheelsman, inside of the pilot house, and 
the watchman, .who is supposed to keep a lookout, but who, besides 
keeping that lookout, has to watch over the 600- foot stretch of deck^ 
keep track of whether any damage is being done to some 36 hatches^ 
sound the vessel, look after the lights, go aft to take the log, and 
perfcwm the various duties necessary at night. You can imagine 
the condition in bad weather. The plain truth of the matter is that 
a lot of those things are not looked after at all when the weather i^ 
really rough. . . 

In the case of the four able seamen, only two of whom are on watch 
at a time, of course we find that cjuite a perceijtag^ of them are men 
who are entirely lacking in experience. While they are supposed to 
be men who have had experience, there are a great many of them 
(and the number varies from tune to time) who know little or 
nothing pf their duties. Usually, however, there are one or two who 
are able to give the other fellows some information, so that they can 
carry on the work. In addition to that situation among the four 
able seamen there have been many cases where none of the six deck 
hands were able to understand the language, although that is not so 
prevalent up on the Lakes as it is on the coast. 

As I understand, the bill provides for the issuance of certificates 
by the United States local inspectors to seamen who have proved 
their qualifications as such. There are many things uj) on the Lakea 
that will go to prove the necessity of that I know shipowners have 
objected to that phase of the bill; yet they themselves, m their deal- 
ings up on the Lakes^ have, in more than one way, confessed that some 
system of the kind is absolutely necessary. Taking the case of the 
Lake Carriers' Association, which practically controls the transporta- 
tion of iron ore dn the Lakes (and I use the word "controP' ad- 
visedly) they used to do business with our organizations, and had 
trade agreements providing for wages and working conditions. At 
that time we determined the qualifications of the four able seamen on 
board of the ships by an examination when they were admitted to 
the union. 

There was never any question raised as to the advisability of that, 
even by the shipowners themselves. It was generally considered to 
be a good thing, although in ihe very nature of things we could 
not be particularly strict with them. We were up against the fact 
that there were captains — and in many cases owners and friends of 
theirs — ^that wanted to have relatives put in those positions, and in 
order to avoid trouble we had to accept them. But, at any rate, it 
was recognized that that system or some system of the kind was 
necessary. Then, when we no longer did business through the trade 
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ftgreement, and the so-called "welfare plan'* was estabKslred,' we 
found that the main argument used to fasten the *^ blacklist '^ scheme 
on Hs was that the shipowners or Lake Gamers* Association believed 
It necessary to have some system whereby the fitpe3S of the maji as 
ft seaman could be determined before he was given employment. 
They have a system up there whereby in their shipping offices (which 
they call "assembly rooms") they issue certificates to men that are 
$upposed to show their qualifications as seamen, and without which 
a seaman can not get employment on those ships ; and they eotrtrol 
a great deal over half of the tonnage on the Lakes — a great deal over 
half the number of vessels and much more than h<alf the tonnage. 
When 1 close I should like to have permission to ffle a copy erf that 
Jdan. It refers in many cases to certificates of ascertained fitness 
to be issued to seamen, who are to be given ^ reasonable pref ferewce " 
in employment, and " reasonable pt«ference ^ ill employment m€»ns 
preference at all times. 

I want to say a word now with reference to the passenger boats. 
They are in much the same condition as the freighters. They have 
on board from three to six supposedly able seamen. In addHio*! 
to that they carry in their deck crew from four to thirty deck hftiidfi: 
In most cases these deck hands are merely freight handlers carried 
from port to port. They never stand any watch outside of port. 
They spend all or nearly all of their time in port trucking freight, 
and in all my experience I have never m^t a single sailor in that 
kind of a position on a passenger vessel on the Gr^^t Lakfis.. So 
their effective deck crew consists of from three to six meri, and in 
a great mafty cases about half of them^ — ^say, three out of six, in 
very many instances — are men who know little or nothing about 
ships. By the way the deck hands stay on board of those ships 
scarcely long enough to know Iheir way around the vessels. 

In many of the trades, like the vessels otit of Chicago, I do not 
believe the average length of time of the continuous employment of 
any given man as deckhand there will average over three days. Of 
course when it comes to taking care of the passengers in time of 
trouble or difficulty, danger, collision, fire, etc., such men are ab^- 
tutely useless. They are of iio help to th^ vessel, of no help to the 
passengers, and really have to be tafcen care of themselves. 

The claim has been made by some who are opposed to this kind 
of legislation, particularly gentlemen coming :Sqm the lakes, that 
in recent years there have not been any very great disasters on the 
passenger vessels. That is true. We on the Great Lakes have not 
vet arrived at the state of affairs where we can point to the dead 
bodies of a thousand women and children in order to prove the 
necessity for legislation of this kind. But the danger is there; iand 
proof of that danger is plentiful. I want to recite, briefly, a little 
of it. 

I think it was in 1906 that the steamer Atlanta^ a passenger vessel, 
took fire off Sheboygan, Wis., on Lake Michigan. The crew oi 
that vessel, or the four able seamen, were members of our union. 
Immediately after they were taken ashore they came to Chicago, to 
our office, and claimed their shipwreck benefit under the rules of 
our union; so I had an opportunity to meet them right after they 
came ashore. I asked them to tell me the story of what had 
occurred. Fortunately, the vessel had no passengers on board at 
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the tkae; at a^y fate, not more than one or two, »»d tiiej were men. 
They told n»e that fiie alarm had been sounded at ll.BO a. m. Before 
nooii they Were (bmpelled to abandon the ship, with the lifebelts ma 
(me side bumcid up. Sb# burned to the water^ ed^ If there had 
been^&rb or si:i Imoidred or a thouii^nd passengers on the vessel, I leave 
to your imagination what would have happened. The crew, under 
tbtf/ciireutiislanGes, had nothing to do except to fight the ftre. Had 
they been really an efficient crew I believe they would have gotten 
it ^der eontroL Hud they had any nundber of passengers aboard, 
somse of tkein would have had to devote their time to the passengerisi, 
and there would have been undoubtedly heavy loss of life. 

I think it was in 1907 that the new passenger steamer Ciiy of 
Clei>eland took fire. She had never been put into commission and 
was lying at the sdiipyard in Detroit^ The fire department of the 
city could be reached and fought the fire, but could not save tlit 
vessel. I m^ition that particular case to show you the grave danger 
existing aU of the thne. The Oity of Clevelcpod was a modern pas* 
i^eng^ ship ; and yet, in spite of the work of the fire department of 
IM:roit (and it is a good department), she burned to the water's 
edge. 

It was last spring that the steamer Northme%t^ beyond doubt th^ 
finest passenger vessel on the lakes — and, looMng at her, you would 
not believe she would bum at aU — ^took fire at her dock in Buffalo 
and was lotted in less than two hours. 

Suppose the €ity of Cleveland had been out on Lake Erie with a 
thousand or fifteen hundred passengers on board and a fire of that 
kind had occurred, with only six efficient men outside of the licensed 
officers in her deck crew. What do you suppose would have hap- 
pened? There would have been scone loss of life; and I question, 
under thooe eircumstances, whether they would have been able to 
save mlore than very few of them. 

In the case of the Northwest^ had. the fire occnrred out in the hdfiei, 
without an efficient (srem on board, you can imagine what would have 
happened. 

I oelieve this bill ought to be enacted* 

Mr. Wilson. Before passing from that subject, let me ask you 
whether you have had any experience or knowledge as to what ma 
been the effect of undermanning or inefficient manning of freighters 
on the Great Lakes ? 

Mr. Olander. There have be^n a number of freighters that have 
be^i lost with all hands^ going back over the years. In most cases 
when a freighter is lost we are unable to find out just what caused it, 
because nobody 'comes back to tell the ^ory. My experience as a 
sailor on board of them, however, tells me what it is. 

Let me describe the condition on board of a big. ore vessel out on 
Lake Superior during a heavy storm, say, at night. She has got one 
man at the whei&l, who, of course, is not available for any other work. 
He <5an not leave the wheel. The licensed officer is on the bridge. 
He can not leave there. The one man on the lookout is supposed to 
lake care of the deck of the entire Vessel* There is 400 feet of open 
deck, with the sea& washing over it. On that deck there are 
36 hatches^ any one of them liable to break loose at any minute, 
When one of tnem does break loose, if swne one is not there to take 
care of it quickly, the vessel begins to fill, and eventually is boimd to 
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founder. That oae man has to take care of the whole bu^ess, be- 
sides looking after things do.wn below in the forepeak and other 
places in the vessel to see that they do not get adrirt. All of those 
duties have to be performed by that one man^ whose station is in the 
bow of the ship, on the lookout. Of course he is not there during a 
storm ; he is all over the ship. 

Underneath every one of those 36 hatches is a peak of iroa 
ore. I do not know whether or not you gentlemen realize just what 
that means. Iron ore is very heavy. If that peak happens to shift, 
the top of it falls to one side. There are 36 of those peaks; 
and when that happens it means that the vessel will list over. That 
gives the sea a chance to batter in the hatches. If that happens — ^if 
the cargo shifts — 'there is only one thing to do: The crew must get 
down into the cargo hold, and, by shoveling the cargo back in its 
place, straighten out the vessel as much as they can. The one man is 
supposed to be on the lookout, take care of that 400-fo(^ stretch of 
deck, those 36 hatches, and all of the other numerous duties. And 
even though the entire crew were called down below they have not 
got very many men to go down in there; because in most instances 
a goodly portion of the crew is composed of young boys who have 
not very much physical strength. 

I can not give you the list of the vessels that have been lost from 
time to time, but there are quite a number of them. I dare say the 
average is at least one vessel lost with all hands every fall. That 
would be the average, though it does not occur every fall. Some- 
times there are two, sometimes three, and sometimes none. That is 
the condition with regard to freight vessels. 

I hope if I take more than my time I will be told about it. 

Mr. FuKUSETH. You have taken more now. 

Mr. Olandsr. I am told that I 'have exceeded my time, and I 
want to give the others an opportunity to be heard; so, with the 
permission of the committee, Mr. Chairman, I should like to file here 
a copy of the Lake Carriers' Association welfare plan and the report 
of a committee of the Chicago Federation of Labor which, during the 
past summer, conducted an investigation of the conditions existing 
on passenger boats sailing out of that port. It is a very interesting 
and valuable report. I should like to have permission to file these 
two documents. 

The Chairman. Is there any objection? If not, they made be 
made part of the record. 

Mr. OiiANDER. I thank the committee very much for the oppor- 
tunity afforded me. 

(The papers above referred to will be found at' the end of Mr. 
dander's statement.) 

Mr. Aybrs. Mr. Olander, you said a while ago that a considerable 
proportion of the crews of some of these boats can not understand 
orders given in the English language. Of what nationality are the 
sailors on the Great Lakes that can not understand the English 
language ? 

Mr. Olander. They are not sailors. They are usually Hungarians 
and Poles taken out of the steel mills and placed aboard of the 
ships. They are steel-mill laborers. We have not had any sailors 
up there who are unable to understand the English language except 
these. They are Armeliians and Turks, and people of nationalities 
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of all kinds that usually Avork in the steel mills. Of course they take 
the place of the sailors. 

iJThe documents submitted by Mr. Olander are as follows :) 

Dangerous Pasrenoer Boats on Lake Michigan. 

[Chicago Federation of Lalior. l{»»port of KHovance committee on passenger boats. 
Chicago, October 1. ItHl. This in vestigia lion was causod by the absolute disregard 
for life by the danjxoroiis handlinjr «if passenger boats with incompetent and insuffi- 
cient crews.] 

PASSENGER STEAMERS UNDERMANNED. 

In the interest of public safety the Chicago Federation of Labor recently 
undertook an investigation of the passenger steamers sailing out of the port of 
Chicago. The committee selected to conduct the investigation has completed its 
work and has submitted the following complete and Interesting report : 

8y8tem of manning. — We have examined into the conditions existing on 24 
passenger steamers sailing out of Chicago, including boats In each of the various 
passenger steamship companies. The crews on these steamers are made up as 
follows : 

1. One master or captain and two licensed mates. 

2. Three to six experienced seamen called quartermasters or wheelsmen, r 
watchmen (not "cabin watchmen"), and lookoutsmen. 

3. Usually from 2 to 8 " scrubbers." These men or boys are not sailors, are 
not required to have any experience. The only qualification needed to secure 
employment in these positions is a willingness to handle a scrub brush. \ 

4. Four to thirty deckhands. No experience of any kind is needed to obtain \ 
employment in these positions. In most cases the deck hands are merely freight 
handlers. Note further explanation regarding these men. 

5. Engine department crew, consisting usually of 2 licensed engineers, 2 
oilers, and from 2 to 4 firemen. 

6. Steward's department, consisting of from 6 to 125 persons, none of whom 
are sailors. This department consists of cooks and helpers, pantry boys, wait- 
ers, porters, bellboys, cabin watchmen, chambermaids, bartenders, news and 
cigar stand attendants, etc. 

We find that the average crew of experienced seamen on each steamer, ex- 
clusive of the captain and 2 mates, is 5. These 5 seamen are the 2 quarter- 
masters or wheelsmen/ 2 watchmen on most of the steamers (18 steamers out 
of the 24 have 2 watchmen. 4 steamers have 1 such man, and 2 have none. It 
must be remembered that the watchmen here referred to are not the "^abln 
watciimen," these latter not being sailors), and 1 or 2 lookoutsmen (11 steam- 
ers out of the 24 have 2 lookouts, 12 steamers have 1, while 1 steamer uses 
deck hands for this purpose). 

Only 1 mem on deck. — On a passenger steamer employing 2 quartermasters, 
2 watchmen, and 2 lookoutsmen, a total of 6 experienced seamen, the watch on 
deck consists of 1 man of each grade, a total of 3 such experienced seamen. 
One of these, the quartermaster. Is at the wheel in the pilot house or on the 
steamer's bridge steering the ship, and is not available for any other emergency 
work. The watchman is stationed on the freight deck and would only know of 
anything dangerous on the passenger decks through hearing the ofiicial signal or 
alarm. The lookoutsman is usually stationed at the extreme forward end of 
the steamer, and he is the only available man to whom the officer in charge of 
the vessel could personally communicate a sudden direct order to perform 
emergency service on deck. In cases where only 1 lookoutsman is employed, 
who then stands watch only at night, the oflicer in charge must, during the day, 
wait until the watchman comes to him from the freight deck in response to a 
signal. The law itself permits this condition of affairs. 

It will be noticed from the above that not one of the 24 passenger steamers 
ever has on watch at one time sufficient experienced seamen to launch and man 
even one lifeboat. No experienced seamen could be found on the passenger 
decks, except at times a lookoutsman stationed in the bow of the ship. 

Such few experienced sailors as are employed on board these steamers are 
each placed in charge of a lifeboat, with cooks, waiters, bellboys, deck hands, 
or freight handlers as crews, and there are not even enough able seamen on 
board these steamers to place even one such man in each lifeboat. 

For instance: Lifeboat No. 1 on a certain steamer, with the first mate In 
charge, has for its crew 2 cabin boys and 2 deck hands, the " cabin boys " 
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mentioned being bellboys. Lifeboat No. 4 of the same steamer has a lookouts- 
man in charge, with a crew of 2 deck hands, a porter, and a waiter. Lifeboat 
No. 6 on the same vessel is in charge of the steward, with a crew consisting of 
a cook, a porter, a pantryman, and a waiter. 

Boat drill vseless.—ln the judgment of your committee, after conference with 
a number of persons familiar with such matters, compliance with the law in 
the matter of boat and fire drill on these steamers means little. The so-called 
" fire drill " and " boat drill " is held once each week. The tire drill consists 
of pulling down the hose and opening a valve. The calling of the fire drill 
serves as a notice for boat drill. Boat drill consists of lifting from one to three 
lifeboats and swinging them out. It is not required that lifeboats be launched 
into the water with crews in place during boat drill— and without this bemg 
done the drill is very nearly useless. The men are given no practice whatever 
in handling lifeboats in the water. We fomid a few men who had heard of 
cases where one or two of the boats have actually been manned and lowered 
into the water during boat drill, but such cases are clearly the exception, and 
visually take place when the Government inspectors are present. Certain it is 
that the crews are not given sufficient practical training in the handling of life- 
saving apparatus. 

Incompetent men, — We found no deck hands who even claimed to be sailors. 
In most of the passenger steamers these men are simply freight handlers, who 
are carried from port to port by the steamer to load and unload cargo. They 
do not stand any watch while the vessel is out of port, tliat being the time 
they sleep. They are of the type commonly called " tramps," seldom work more 
than a few days on a vessel at one time. Their working hours are long, wages 
low, accommodations and food bad. Their meals, such as they are, are served 
to them on tl^^o freight deck in tin pars. These men can not and do not remain 
on a vessel long enough to become familiar with the routine of the ships. Most 
of them may be deiscribed as "down and outs" from various trades and 
callings. 

This committee certainly does not deem such men fit to sf^feguard the lives 
of passengers; on the contrary, they appear to be a menace to both ships and 
passengers. They are of the same type as described in the report of the 
United States commission of investigation upon disaster of the steamer Oenerai 
Slocum. The Slocum tragedy occurred at New York June 15, 1904, and re- 
sulted in a loss of 955 out of 1,358 passengers. Describing the deck crew of 
that steamer, the commission said: 

" The deck hands are apparently picked up with very little consideration as 
to the knowledge of their duties, have very little discipline, change from year 
to year (only one of the Slocumr's deck hands having been on the vessel before 
this year), and are unfitted to meet any such emergency as was presented by 
the disaster to the General Slocvm, or to property take care of such peculiarly 
dangerous traffic as that on excursion boats. 

" The inefficiency and poor quality of the deck crew of this vessel, doubtless 
typical of the majority of the crews on excursion steamers, is one of the essen- 
tial facts that caused the loss of so many lives. (Report of the United States 
commission of investigation upon the disaster of the steamer General Slocum^, 
p. 24.)" 

We have examined into the law governing the operation of passenger vessels 
and find that in the matter of equipment and machinery there are rules gov- 
erning almost every detail of inspection, construction, size, and capacity, but, 
except in the case of licensed officers, not one word requiring the employment 
of competent men to handle such equipment appears anywhere in the law. 
Proper life-saving appliances are absolutely necessary, but, we submit, such 
equipment is practically useless unless there is also on board each vessel a ' 
sufficient number of experienced seamen trained to properly handle such equip- 
ment in emergencies. ^ 

The remedy. — In conference held at the offices of the Government steamboat 
inspectors, the subject matter relating to all those who patronize the passenger 
and excursion boats out of this port was discussed. They stated that the evils 
complained of must be remedied through national legislation, and they were 
powerless to change existing conditions. 

To remedy the present conditions, we find that there has been introduced in 
Congress by the Hon. Wm. B. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, at the request of the 
International Seamen's Union, and approved by the American Federaticm of 
Labor legislative committee, a bill, H. R. 11372, which provides : that on any 
steam vessel 75 per cent of the deck crew must have at least three years* expe- 
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rie&ce on deck at sea or on tlie Great Lakes. This bill, if enacted into law, will 
do mucb to remedy the present deplorable conditions on the passenger boats, 
and will give xbnch greater security to both life and property on such vessels. 

In the interest of public safety, we recommend that the Chicago Federation 
of Labor and its aflillated unions give their earnest indorsement to the aforesaid 
bill, and that organizations represented In this federation and the individual 
members thereof should urge upon Congress the necessity of enacting said 
bin into law. 

Respectfully submitted. 

B. C. Dillon, 

Chairman, 
James Ltnehan. 
Wm. Vorsatz. 
Chas. Sheike. 
a. soderberg. 
Fred Williams. 
Wm. Quinlan. 
O. D. Wheeler, 

Secretary, 

The above report was adopted by the Chicago Federation of Labor at Its 
regular meeting October 1, and the secretary of that body was instructed to 
send a copy to all Congressmen from the various districts in Cook County. It 
was also decided that the report should be printed in pamphlet form for general 
distribution. 

Sttbmitted by V. A. Olander, Secretary, Lake Seamen's Union,. 

Chicago, III. 

[Note. — Italics are ours. V. A. Olander, Seamen's Union.) 
(Copy of ** Welfare Plan," as published by the Lake Carriers' Association.) 

It is common knowledge that prior to 1902, what is now referred to as the 
** open-shop " principle prevailed on lake vessels. Indeed, it was to make this, 
more assured that the Cleveland Vessel Owners' Association was formed in the 
early eighties. After that association was absorbed in the Lake Carriers* 
Association, in 1891, shipping offices were established in various lake ports. 
Most satisfactory efforts were made in various ways to improve the quarters 
and every living and other condition of men on shipboard. Then, having in. 
mind the example of some of the railroad companies and the so-called Shipping 
Federation in Oreat Britai/n, and other efforts by induatrial concerns encourai^ 
by commercial bodies in this and other countries, the question was considered 
of establishing, in the principal ports, club rooms, for the use of which seamen 
should pay a small due, but enough to give the independent feeling of paying 
something toward their maintenance, together with some death benefit or 
scheme of mutual insurance, to which the employer would contribute, either 
directly or by guaranteeing a fund, all without restriction of or reference to the 
right of the employee to be a member of any union or society of any kind for 
any purpose, and of necessity ha/ving in vimv to gi/ve those coming within, and 
helpful, in its proper success, reasonable preference in employment to the end 
of improving the service generally and in the interest of every one concerned, 

A committee of 18, including some of the most prominent owners and 
managers on the Great Lakes, was appointed ; subcommittees investigated ; pre- 
liminary reports were made, and on fhe 15th day of January, 1901, the executive 
committee, without dissent, voted, approving the general project and laid it 
before the members of the annual meeting. On the 16th and 17th of that month 
it was the chief topic of discussion at the annual meeting, at the close of which 
the members of the association present, by unanimous rising vote, approved 
the general project and appointed a committee to work it out in detail. 

The records and papers of the association show that discussion was of a 
plan for closer relations between officers and men and owners of vessels in 
the membership of the Lake Carriers' Association, and at the close of the 
discussion the adoption was of well-considered, but still to an extent tentative, 
SQggestions of the committee on the general proposition that there should be 
established a system through which there should come to all officers and 
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employees prompt financial assistance in case of injury, incident to the employ- 
ment, and therewith proper preference of employment on vessels of the LaJce 
Carriers' Association, leaving every man free to exercise fully his desire to be 
a member of any other beneficial association or union. 

As a result of such preliminary investigation, reports and the broad discas- 
sion and action at the annual meeting of 1901, the same or similar committee 
reported that it is practical, and that all owners and employees would find 
it of mutual interest in uniting and sustaining a beneficial federation of 
captains, mates, engineers, and all other employees. 

Without setting out here in full their report, it included — 

The appointment of a board of five trustees to administer the benefit feature. 

The agreement of the vessel owner to bear an expense equal to 1 per cent 
per ton on his enrolled tonnage. 

That any man employed on the vessels in the Lake Carriers' Association 
should, on application, be supplied with a benefit book with graded amount& 

The application of the benefit to cases where accident clearly arises out of 
the employment. 

Following this a plan was formulated, including the administration of the 
affairs by a board of 5 members, with the aid of an advisory committee of 15 
members to be chosen by the members of the association in annual meeting. 

Authority over the administration and for the final decision of every question 
that might arise concerning the benefit and its disposition was to be with this 
advisory committee, acting with the aid and recommendation of the board of 
trustees. It was proposed to give to all this the name " Lake Carriers' Beneficial 
ITederation." It was proposed that everyone on board ship would be eligible; 
that membership should not be construed to interfere in any way wiUi being 
at the same time a member of any other association or union; that in view 
*of the beneficial purposes, however, preference in employment should he given, 
as far as practicaUe, to me^inbers; thut applications for membership be ma4e 
upon prvnted forms, warra/nting the facts stated as to experience and with 
pledge to comply with all the rules and regulations; that there should be a 
membership fee of $1; the issuing officer and secretary of the association to 
xsm\nt2iiii permanent written records; tliat on employment the benefit book should 
be handed to the master to insure a record of the date and nature of the em- 
pioyment, and be retamed by him, and the duty vm/posed on the master of 
nhahing record of the character of service and reason for discharge on a man 
lea/oing the ship, failing convpliance with which the book issued would cease 
to represent membership. The master was to be required to report to the 
secretary cases of desertion, failure to serve, and other misconduct, with author- 
ity in the board of trustees or such representatives as they might select, to 
pass upon the circumstances and go so far as to cancel and void the membership. 

In 1? ebruary the executive committee of the association sent out a copy of 
a tentative plan, which had been prepared by the then secretary, Mr. Charles 
H. Keep, with the aid of investigation by the special committee. The com- 
mittee had considered the plan of what was known as the English federation, 
which had some features in common, and plans of mutual insurance by various 
railroads and other companies; and the whole matter was expected to be 
definitely formulated and put into operation by and confirmed at the annual 
meeting in January, 1902. Then, before having worked out the plan in detail 
or establishing the exact basis, some of the unions proposed to undertake 
this feature of the work if contracts were made with them for the supplying 
of men, and the Lake Carries laid aside its plan after discussion and not 
without considerable division of opinion, a majority being willing to at least 
test their purpose and ability to handle the subject with fairness toward owners 
and men alike acceptably, in the case of all below the grade of officers, through 
unions which existed or were forming. Accordingly contracts were made with 
various unions looking to th^ir supplying all the men by their unions, wilch 
also provided to deal justly in cases of injury, disability, or death in the 
service, but leaving the system of individual contract with officers. 

This plan was pursued from that time until and including the season of 1907. 
From the beginning there was complaint which increased and covered the 
furnishing of men promptly, the service rendered, the continuity of the service 
according to articles signed, bitter complaint on the part of the men and their 
dependents of the administration of the benefit feature. 

Complaint came from the masters and mates in the deck department and 
from the engineers in their department of inability to have the business of the 
ship conducted except upon rigid lines either of contract or of union regulation ; 
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that the discipline of the ship was too often dissipated by consideration of the 
precise terms of contract made in advance as to what a man should be called 
upon to do In a given case; and that the real business essential to the safety 
of the ship and the due performance of her business was subordinated to tech- 
nical questions of contract as interpreted by the unions or by individual mem- 
bers of the crew, whose contentions were generally and almost as a matter of 
course maintained by the unions. 

These complaints came in increasing volume and force, and the discussion of 
April 9, 1908, participated in by members representing nearly all of the tonnage 
in the association, brought out very forcefully the importance in general safety 
of these propositions : 

1. That it is impossible to define in advance the precise duty and order of 
performance of duty by the officers and men who follow this calling. 

2. That as our tonnage is principally steam, the due and proper performance 
of duty must be in the direction and control of the executive officers according 
to department. 

3. And finally that there must be, following the experience from the very 
beginning of maritime enterprise, some one afloat with the ship — that is to^ 
say, the master — as the vice principal of the owner, and in a proper sense 
responsible for the general condition and performance of the crew. 

But to the members of the association, many of whom, perhaps most of 
whto, have Been service, also it was apparent that this all can be accom- 
plished and best accomplished by just and reasonable consideration of what 
is best for everyone in the ship's company; that there should be clean, sanitary 
Quarters, good ventilation, and good tools to work with ; there should be good 
and sufficient food ; that the wages of employees should be as liberal as the 
condition of the business will justify. But also it was the spirit of the dis- 
cussion tliat the character of the service, the conditions, the exact thing to be 
done at any time, where a single ship includes property of great value and 
lives which may not be measured in money, may not be left in^ the hands of a 
half dozen unions, dealing with as many departments of .the ship and dictating 
the employment and the service, with the asserted right to withhold, if neces- 
sary, altogether such service, on some general rule, made ashore, without refer- 
ence to the circumstances demanding attention and care and nautical skill and 
Judgment. In other words, the service on board the ship must be homogeneous, 
and statement after statement of owners and managers was of the constant 
complaint of their licensed officers that this had proved impossible under the 
system of union contracts, to which they had been subjected by the action of 
the owners, for the equal good of the owner, the employee of the ships, and the 
dependent trade, and so it is resolved : 

1. That the owners of ships on the Great Lakes do now declare that the 
open-shop principle be adopted and adhered to on our ships. 

2. That the Lake Carriers' Association stands for the foregoing principle. 

B. That the matter be referred to the executive committee, with full power 
to act and carry out this principle. 

4. That it should be the aim of the committee in the means they shall adopt 
to recognize a fair and equitable rate of wages, to insist upon such regulations 
as shall promote the comfort and well-being of the employees, shall put the 
discipline of the ship In the hands fo her executive officers, and, tendering 
lil)eral appropriate wages and conditions, requiring in response appropriate, 
diligent, and prompt service from the members of the crew. 

5. And at this meeting, representing 91 per cent of the tonnage of the asso- 
ciation, |is a definite and specific support to the committee, it is voted to adhere 
to and observe this action, referring also any and all special cases to the 
committee. 

The foregoing data is reproduced for the purpose not of informing, but of 
calling back to the attention of the, members that, with the exception of the 
time during which we were willing to chance, and in the view of considerable 
minority undertook without proper assurance to chance, the performance 
through the unions of public and private duties primarily resting on the owners 
of vessels of the United States and on their licensed officers, and the due prose- 
cution and protection of the business with its obligations as to the security of 
life and property and compliance with governmental regulations, the vessel 
owners of the Great Lakes have recognized the necessity of having these mat- 
ters in the control of the parties charged and intrusted and responsible for 
the due performance of all these obligations. 
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The project of leaving a feature of this to the iinioiis failed Ignonilnloinsly, 
and there is probably to<day no man associated in any responsible manner with 
the performance of these duties who takes a contrary view. The result, then, 
of the resolutions of April 9, 1908, was not merely to express a criticism, but 
to take back into the proper hands the due discharge of these duties and 
responsibilities. 

But it must not be overlooked, and credit is due to the members of the Lake 
Carriers' Association, that in its very first action looking to this specific direc- 
tion was given to its executive committee that it be done with all regard to 
liberal wages, good conditions, and every fair consideration for every employee 
on board ship. 

The executive committee charged with this duty, completely rounded out in 
the directions, took up the subject accordingly of putting the discipline of the 
ships back into the hands of the executive officers, of seeing proper means to 
enable them to obtain proper help on the ship, of dignifying the positions of the 
officers, and bettering the conditions of all on board. 

The plans so nearly worked out in 1901 naturally claimed attention. This 
has been worked out on the lines of railroad and other industrial coinsurance 
and a shipinng federation in England, reports of civil and industrial associa- 
tions ns to the organizations under such general recommendations. Since 1901 
had come some governnientiil regulations in this and other countries. Govern- 
mental compulsory insurance or coinsurance and compulsory compensatIon*acts 
had been put in force ; some, unfortunately, so recent as not to have developed 
positive results, and all of these had to be gone over. The most careful inves- 
tigation was made, and a plan was adopted, not at haphazard, but along gen- 
eral lines, in every respect where possible checked up and tested by the ex- 
perience of some one or more of the different lines of endeavor by Government 
or individuals in this and other countries toward the same end, the result of 
which in the plan adopted by your executive committee, after conference with 
the board of directors and with other owners and upon all information and 
advice they could obOiin from every source, confidently put forward by them 
as designed to carry out the purposes sought. The plan involves the considera- 
tion that as the master is in the nature of things, and by established law, the 
vice principal of the owner, and in case of emergency becomes the agent from 
necessity of the cargo and its owners, and is in general charged with the 
safety of the whole adventure contained in his ship, he should be made an 
associate member of the Lake Carriers' Association. 

That the chief engineer of these great ships, with their complicated ma- 
chinery, and resiwnsible only in less degree for her safe operation, should have 
the supervision of the men employed in his department and for whose actions 
he is responsible. 

That the executive officers of the ship would have sufficient authority to 
carry on the business of the ship, according, not alone, to their opinion, but 
their resrK)nsibility from time to time as the occasion arises for judgment and 
for action, and must not be hampered in the due and lawful exercise of such 
authority hy rules or conditions unknown to law. 

That by reason of the uncertain duration of employment of the crews in gen- 
eral, absolutely broken by the four or five months of winter, closed season, 
things looking to coinsurance and cooperation are difficult of application and 
would be unjustifiably burdensome In the administration. But, nevertheless. It 
is meet and proper that by reason of their greater financial ability the employers 
should In some direct and simple manner advance and pay proper amounts, 
corresponding to the contributions or guaranties of funds usually fouud in the 
voluntary or statutory requirements of coinsurance and compensation, and that 
while the Lake Carriers' Association does not manage ships and does not em- 
ploy lahor, it can and Is under obligation to perform one of Its important func- 
tions in ascertaining the fitness of men and giving them certificates of recomr 
mendation of such fitness as an aid to them in obtaining employment. 

And in view of the character of employment the obligation of the employer 
outside of mere wage, permeating all insurance and compensation and other 
aids, obligates the members of the Lake Carriers* Association to furnish reason- 
able, attractive, and helpful club or assembly rooms on shore for the men. In 
respect to this it was considered that the proper conduct and appreciation of 
these rooms, as well ns a feeling of self-respect, equally recommend a small 
charge to be made to the men for their use. 

But In respect to the benefit In case of death or shipwreck, this, It was consld^ 
ered. should not be a matter of purchase or barter, but, by reason of its exigent 
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necesi^ty, should be made free and represent the employers' contribution in a 
movement of this character. 

By reason, again, of the uncertainty of employment inseparable from this 
kind of service and in the interests of simplicity and promptness, it was re- 
l^rded wise to make no exception whatever as to the manner in which an acci- 
dent had occurred, whether by fault of one party or the other, or whatever tbe 
character or how gross that fault might be, but make the simple happening of 
the accident the basis of payment of the benefit. 

Also, while the general basis of compulsory compensation and compulsory or 
cooperative insurance carries with it a condition that its acceptance supplants 
the claiming of damage by suit at law, in the same direction of simplicity and 
to make the contribution effective, the idea prevailed that this payment should 
be absolute, not only regardless of any question of negligence in the first in- 
stance, but without limitation or other effect on the right to proceed to court 
in any mamier for legal damages. 

As to the question of sick benefits or compensation In case of partial injury, 
this was omitted by l*eason of the present rights of seamen under the law in 
respect to care and wages in such case. 

Also, it was the idea to not only make these provisions perfectly simple 
and free from red tape but to confine them to those things which must compel 
the concurrence of fair-minded persons which are within the justifiable limit 
of expense, with the suggestion, as made in the report of the executive com- 
inittee, that this shall be expanded, so far as experience shall recommend and 
show its propriety. And, finally, the" Ideas prevailed that it is not the pre- 
rogative of either the employer or the employee to regulate the conduct of the 
other or furnish any precise lines in his living, his faith, his beliefs, his asso- 
ciations, biit that the rights are reciprocal as they are equal; that, according 
proper and reasonable conditions of wages and service from employer to em- 
ployee, as well as from employee to employer, both employer and employed 
shall have good right to follow his own preference and wishes in regard to 
unions, associations, and aflaiiations, whether these be religious, philanthropic, 
or Industrial. 

It is in this spirit the following preamble and report of the executive com- 
mittee was prepared and adopted: 

Content of the Plan. 

In 1901 the association was about to put into effect so far as it could a 
plan in respect to assuring reliable oflicers and seamen on the broad lines of 
•what is commonly known as the "open-shop principle," with full freedom of 
contract, for the^ best interest and safety in operation of the lake trade, 
including promise of assembly club rooms, with the further idea to be devel- 
oped of a modern sailors' institute and home adapted to lake conditioifs. This 
movement was interrupted by the proposal brought forward by various unions 
and associations, which included many of the employees of lake ships, that 
if they were intrusted with ,this responsible duty they would furnish the neces- 
sary number of competent men, would better the service, and, along with this, 
care for that feature of the lake carriers' plan to make provision for exigencies 
which in the employment come to men and their families, and all with some 
suitable consideration for the men when ashore. 

The association was so induced to set aside its own plan for -the time in 
favor of these proposals, which were given more than a fair trial during the 
ensuing six seasons. That it proves a complete failure was the expressed 
opinion of owners and representatives of over 90 per cent of the tonnage repre- 
sented in the Lake Carriers' Association, who, in a meeting on April 9, 1908, 
declared unanimously that — 

"The experience of the shipowners, managers, and licensed oflicers for the 
past years has demonstrated the necessity of what is referred to as the open- 
shop principle in order to give that control and direction of the ships which 
is required for the equal good of the owner, the employee of the ships, and the 

dependent trade." 

And so reverted to the principle formerly considered as the one suited to 
conditions, and the matter was referred to the executive committee with power 
to act, the member saying further that — 

"It should be the aim of the committee in the means they should adopt to 
recognize a fair and equitable rate of wages; to insist upon such regulations 
as should promote the comfort and well-being of the employees, shall put the 
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discipline of the ship in the hands of her executive officers, and tendering 
liberal, appropriate wages and conditions, reiuire in response diligent and 
prompt service from the members of the crew." 

Your committee, taking up the data, reports of committees, and plan of 
operation so far as worked out in 1901, have examined these in the light of 
intervening experience and the evils which compelled the declaration and 
resolutions of April 9, recognizing that the associatimi has no nKmagement of 
ships and is not the employer of crews, but has as one of its objects " to 
establish and maintain shipping offices for the convenient securing of seamen 
for the "vessels on the Great Lakes, their connecMng and tributary icatera; 
to eslahlish and maintain, "by contract or otherwise, such amicable relations 
between employer and employed as will avoid the public injury that toould 
result from lockouts or strikes in the lake-carrying sen^ice; to provide for 
the prompt and amicable adjustment of matters affecting shipping and the 
interests of vessel owners on the Great Lakes.'' 

Pursuant to the duty and authority put upon it by the members, and more 
recently by the board of directors, your committee has concluded to adopt and 
put in practical form the plan in contemplation in 1901 for the betterment of 
conditions, uplifting and dignifying the service, better protection of life and 
property afloat, with a reasonable and proper consideration for the employees 
and their designated beneficiaries, to the end that a careful and sufficient test 
be made of our plan, and as the same shall develop through experience. This 
we make available to every officer and man without regard to membership or 
affiliation with any union or association, industrial, religious, or philanthropic, 
based alone on competency for, reasonable performance of duty, and without 
expense except for the use and privilege of the assembly rooms and their con- 
veniences, which we have put at the nominal sum of 8^ cents per month to sea- 
men and a somewhat higher charge to officers, this being also with a feeling 
that the fact of paying something dignifies the position of the seamen in their 
use. With this will go certificates of ascertained fitness, record of service as 
evidence and credentiats to him; and then, having regard to the numerous cases 
where accidental death in the employment and the loss of effects and the ex- 
penses of return have involved unnecessary delays, complication, and hardship, 
we provide, independent of all questions of fault or liability of the owners, or 
of any one, in reasonable manner to meet such exigent expenses at the charge 
of the association without cost to the employee. 

Appreciating that in the progress of working out our plan some changes will 
probably be necessary — as, for example, the development of the assembly or club 
ro-Jins will be carried out va^ fully as warranted, and possibly an additional 
charge may be justified, and it is hoped that a plan for a sailors* home and 
institute may be put into operation under the auspices or with the cooperation 
of the Lake Carriers' Association — we now report that we have adopted the 
following plan, cooperation in which is asked On the part of the members of 
the association and the officers of the ships in their employment and dealing 
with officers and seamen : 

1. Assembly rooms. . 

These shall be established in such principal ports on the Lakes as the special 
committee, acting responsible to executive committee, shall from time to time 
decide. These rooms shall be clean, bright, and attractive, with good sanitary 
provisions, and furnished with current newspapers, magazines, and, as they may 
be secured, with libraries. They will be provided with writing materials, assist- 
ance in the writing of letters, reliable places of address for letters, and have 
similar conveniences. For the privileges of their use, under reasonable rules 
for proper use, the charge shall be at the rate of $1 per year to seamen, and a 
somewhat larger charge to officers, available to all officers and seamen who have 
the certificate of recommendation as su^h from the association; and the revo- 
cation of such certificate shall debar further use of the assembly room^ under 
the certificate, 

2. Certificates or cnrds. 

Any officer or seaman applying for a certificate or recommendation of thp 
Lake Carriers' Association must declare himself willing and pledge himself to 
discharge his lawful duties toward the ship on which employed, regardless of 
membership or affiliation on his own part or that of any other member of the 
officers and crew with any union or association of any kind: and these certifi- 
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cates once given mtist he revocable in the discretion of the aasodatiwi upon such 
information as it shall have received and requiring that its consideration and 
decision of the matter shall be exclusive and final. 

3, Issuing certificates. 

In putting the system in operation certificates of competence will be granted 
as a matter of course to holders of Government licenses according to the gradeH 
of the license. There will then be two other grades of certificates — to able- 
bodied seamen and to ordinary seamen. 

The re^lar certificnte, below licensed oflBcer, will be issued in the first 
Instance and. until record in discharge book can be presented, to any seaman 
upon his own representation as to previous service, supported by such informa- 
tion as the Issuing officer can obtain, preferably the recommendation of at least 
one licensed officer, and conditioned on the pledge of the applicant that his 
representations are true and that he will faithfully perform all lawful duties 
without reference to membership or affiliation of himself or other members of 
officers and crew in any union or association whatsoever, with the discretion 
and authority in the association to revoke its certificate of recommendation 
on such information as shall have come to it. 

4. Record discharge hooks. 

To insure reliability, the certificate will be limited to one year, so as to cover 
a season of navigation At the time of issuing the certificate, and except as 
to masters and chief engineers, the association record discharge book, hearing 
the same number as the certificate, will be put in the hands of the holder, to 
be depo.sifed by him at the time of signing articles with the master or chief 
engineer, according to the department of service. In this book such executive 
officer will, at the terminaiUyn of the service on the ship, enter a discharge, 
and in the appropriate column a statement of the character of service. If 
this entry be "good'' or "fair'* the book shall be returned direct to the man, 
but, when, in the best judgment of the officer with tvhom the book is deposited, 
such entry can not justly be made, and in every case of desertion or failure 
to serve after engaging, the book shall be returned by the master to the secre- 
tary of the association, together with a statement of explanation from the 
officer with whom the book was deposited. The association will thereupon 
take such action and in such manner as it may deem wise and just as to 
canceling its outstanding certificate. 

5. Death-expense relief. 

The association realizes the difficulties which have come in cases of noci- 
dental death to families, relatives, and friends from the absence of some 
immediate provision for expense, as well as in the case of shipwreck, which 
we treat in the next paragnipii. 

In case of death from accident Incident to employment — that is to say, on 
board or in line of duty on any ship included in its membership — the associa- 
tion will pay sums as slatetl in the s(?hedule given below, but nccording to the 
grade of actual employment at the time the accident occurretl. without refer- 
ence to cause or any bt3aring or effect whatsoever on leeral claim or liability 
concerning the same. No proof or condition of any ki^d shall be required 
beyond the facts that tlie accident occurred, no matter from what cause or in 
what manner, on board or in performance of the duty on a vShip included in 
our membership, and that the man held the certificate and book of the asso- 
ciatloLu 

6. Hhipwreek. 

In case of shipwreck ir has been usual, though not legally required, for the 
owner to give or advance some sum on account of lost effects and return to 
port of shipment. The risseciation takes the responsibility to the extent stated 
below of such payment? or advances being promptly made to holders of its 
certificates and book in cases of lake carriers' ships, and will l)e promptly an- 
swerable for the owner in such cases, returning each man to the port of ship- 
ment, or meeting the expenses of each man to the amount of the usual ex- 
pense to his place of shipment, tlie man having the option to go to any other 
place and have or apply the amount; and. also, when his effects are lost, it 
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wilt be answerable for prompt advancement up to $50 and $30 in the case, 
ireBpectlvely, of licensed officer and other member of crew, without foreclosing 
or affecting any legal rights concerning any claim for a greater sum. 

7. General records. 

In order that these objects may be intelligently carried out, the applicant of 
necessity is required to give the necessary information as to previous service 
and to designate the beneficiaries, not necessarily dependents, as definitely as 
possible^ Tjot to be changed after once made, except through the officers of the 
association, all of which, and of cards issued, and other matters of detail, the 
secretary will keep appropriate record with any other necessary matters as to 
forfeiture of tickets, etc., all of which is matter of detail. An important point 
in this respect is the protection of a holder of a card in his own use of the 
assembly rooms, and insures the promptest possible payment of the aids in case 
of death and shipwreck, and generally to guard against any attempted impo- 
sition. 

Resolved, That, subject to the rules printed below, the Lake Carriers' Asso- 
ciation will pay, without charge to the employee, for total disablement or death 
occurring to any employee by drowning or other accident on board or directly 
in the service of any vessel included in the membership of the association, bene- 
fits according to the following scale, but in every instance the benefit to be 
according to the grade and capacity of the employment at the actual time of the 
accident : 

Scale. 

Master _-_ $500 

Ohief engineer 400 

First mate 250 

Second engineer . 250 

Second mate 150 

Third engineer 150 

Steward 1 1 150 

Able-bodied seaman 100 

Ordinary seaman . 75 

Rules. 

1. The beiiCfit shall be paid only to and in respect of an officer or seaman who 
has a current, unrevoked certificate, or card of recommendation, and, except in 
case of master and chief engineer, a record discharge book of the association, 
and has made designation of beneficiary, and shall be on account of accident 
resulting in death occurring within one year or in total disablement, as defined 
below, while a member of her crew on board or in performing the dutief? of a 
ship included in the membership of the association. Total disablement is de- 
fined as where a man loses one foot or one hand by complete severance at or 
above the ankle or wrist or by the destruction of the sight of both eyes, 

2. Whenever information comes to tho president of the death, by accident on 
a Jake carriers' vessel, of one having a certificate or card and book of the asso- 
ciation, he may direct the treasurer to pay out at once not exceeding one-half 
of the amount of the benefit nor more than $50, in any case, for burial or other 
expenses, and the balance, or the whole, if no such advance be made, shall be 
paid by t^he treasurer as promptly as facts can be obtained, by the officials of 
the association, of the accident and the death or disablement, such settling pay- 
ment to be made only to the beneficiary or befteficiaries designated in writing 
by the deceased employee at the time of receiving a certificate or card, or as 
changed according to the provisions in his application. In case of total disable- 
ment, the sum shall be paid such disabled person as and at such times as he 
may request. 

3. The benefit is intended and shall be free of charge or expense to the em- 
ployee or the party lo whom paid, and nothing further is required than that the 
accident occurred in course of employment in a ship in the membership of the 
association to a person having its unrevoked certificate, or card and book. This 
does not relieve or in any manner affect the legal liability of the ship or owner, 

4. In case of shipwreck, the Lake Carriers' Association will be responsible 
that each member of the crew who has its certificate or card and its record book 
unrevoked shall be returned to or have from the owner the cost of return to 
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blB place of sbipmoit, and wbere his effects have been lost, that be sball 
promptly receive up to $50 in the case of a licensed officer and $30 in the case 
of other members of the crew, without impairment of any legal right to a 
greater sum. 

Action of the board of directors, October 28, 1908. 

Action of the executive committee, December 3, 1908. 

NoTi:. — ^The board of directors and executive committee referred to are those 
of the Lake Carriers' Asso«;iation. 

Mr. FxjBusETH. I want now to introduce Walter Max^arthur, edi- 
tor of the Coast Seamen's Journal, for 15 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF MB. WALTEB MACARTHUB, OF SAN FBANCISCO, 
CAL, EDITOB OF THE COAST SEAMEN'S JOTJBNAL. 

Mr. Macarthuk. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I wish to confine myself for a few minutes to a general statement of 
what I conceive to be the motive and the fact back of the movement 
for the enactment of this legislation. 

We have heard a great deal about the failure of the American boy 
to go to sea. The question is asked \ " Why do not American boys 
go to sea ? " We know that the American merchant marine has de- 
clined almost to the disappearing point ; that is, in the foreign-going 
trade. In the preparation of this measure we have proceeded upon 
the theory — ^the well-founded theory, in our judgment — ^that the 
cause of the decline of the American merchant marine may be re- 
ferred to the condition of the laws governing the matter, and es- 
pecially the law governing the condition of seamen. 

We find from a perusal of the law, and from our practical experi- 
ence as seamen, that the navigation laws of the United States are (if 
I may use the expression) anachronistic. That is a big word, but 
it is the word that best expresses my meaning. That is to say, the 
American seaman does not receive at the hands of the law the treat- 
ment that American men ashore expect and demand and receive. So 
in the preparation of this measure, we have to modernize the naviga- 
tion laws so as to bring them into accord with existing institutions, 
so as to make them express the American ideal concerning the rela- 
tions that ought to exist between employer and employee, and between 
man and man. 

At the bottom of the navigation laws, the basis upon which the 
whole institution of navigation laws rests, is the theory that the sea- 
man belongs to the ship, and is a part and parcel of the ship — as 
much so as' her mainmast or her anchor. The law requires that a 
man, before shipping in an American ship (I am now referring 
particularly to the deep-water trade), must sign articles. Having 
signed articles, the seaman is bound then under all the provisions of 
the navigation law, the main provision of which is that the seaman 
shall remain by his ship until his contract has expired, without ref- 
erence to the conditions prevailing in the ship. As a result of that, 
the seaman has become, to all intents and purposes, a serf tied to 
the ship, precisely as the slave was tied to the soil in former times. 

That is obviouslv in conflict with the American conception of 
personal liberty. We have endeavored to change that condition, and 
to establish as between the seaman and his employer that condition of 
personal liberty that is enjoyed by all American citizens on shore* 
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This bill contains a provision on that subject to which I will refer 
you. It is section 6 of the bill, on page 8, line 8 : 

Flrsf. For desertion, by forfeiture of all or any part of the clothes or effects 
he leaves on board, and of all or any part of the wages or emoluments which he 
has then earned. 

If you y^ill compare that section of the bill with the existing law, 
gentlemen, you will observe that it strikes out the penalty of im- 
prisonment for desertion in a foreign port. I should like to draw 
the attention of the committee to the fact that under the old law, as 
it existed prior to 1895, a seaman could be imprisoned for desertion 
in any port — a United States port or a foreign port. In 1895 the 
Congress of the United States passed what has since become known 
as the McGuire Act, which abolished the penalty of imprisonment for 
desertion in the coastwise trade in any domestic port — any port of 
the United States or a near-by foreign country. 

When that legislation was under consideration, it was freely pre- 
dicted that the effect of it would be to greatly increase the number of 
desertions, and to practically make it impossible to secure crews for 
ships. But the legislation was enacted as a measure of simple jus- 
tice to the seaman, to say nothing of the effect upon the merchant 
marine at large. Since it has been in operation, it has been demon- 
strated by the reports of the Commissioner of Navigation that so far 
from the number of desertions having increased, it has materially 
decreased. It has decreased from about 4 per cent in 1895 to about 1 
per cent, more or less, in 1910; thus showing that the effect of this 
legislation, freeing the seaman and giving him the right of personal 
liberty to leave his vessel in a safe port, has not been to increase the 
number of desertions. 

In 1898 another act of Congress was passed, known as the Wliite 
Act, which extended the provisions of the former act, and made the 
McGuire Act covering the matter of desertion in coastwise ports 
applicable in all the ports of the United States, without reference to 
the character of the voyage, whether foreign or domestic. At that 
point I wish to recall to you the fact that the White Act dealt with 
the matter of imprisonment for desertion in foreign ports in this 
way : The old law provided imprisonment of three months for deser- 
tion in a foreign port, without any discretion on the part of the 
court. In the White Act of 1898 the penalty for desertion in a for- 
eign port was reduced to one month, at the discretion of the court; 
thus showing that the sentiment in favor of exending the liberties 
of the seaman, and granting him equal rights with landsmen, had 
grown and had been justified by the experience of the three preced- 
ing years between 1895 and 1898. 

Now it is proposed to wipe out the penalty of imprisonment for de- 
sertion in a foreign port, and to say that when a seaman leaves an 
American vessel in a foreign port he will incur precisely the same 
penalty as is now incurred in a home port, viz : The forfeiture of the 
wages due and of the clothing left on board. We think that is a suffi- 
cient penalty for the offense of desertion in a forei^ port, if it be 
deemed an offsense. We believe that the principle involved in this 
matter — that of personal liberty, the right of the seaman to own 
himself and dispose of his own body — ought to be applicable in a 
foreign port as well as in a home port : and that the seaman ought not 
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to be considered as a violator of law or a criminal when he under- 
takes to exercise the right of personal liberty in a foreign port. 

In numerous other ways, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this bill 
is calculated to improve the condition of the seaman — ^in the matter 
of forecastles, in the matter of food (where a slight improvement is 
made), in the matter of the efficiency and language tests; and, gen- 
erally speaking, it is calculated to raise the standard of the sea-faring 
calling, and to tend to make it of such a character as to appeal to the 
judgment, not to say the ambition, of the American boy and young 
man. 

Therie is no reason at all that is inherent in the nature of 'the sea- 
faring calling why the American boy should not be attracted to a 
sea-faring life just as his predecessors of fifty, sixty, or a hundred 
years ago were, when the American merchant ship was a familiar 
sight on every ocean and in every harbor of the world. The only 
reason lies in the law. It inheres in the law; and if the law bic 
changed, we have a right to expect that we shall find the American 
boy coming back to the sea. instead of drifting away from the sea. 

Mr. Hardy. Right at that point, let me ask whether we were not 
living under these same navigation laws at the time to which you 
refer? 

Mr. Macarthur. Precisely so; precisely so. But other conditions 
operated to oflFset the conditions existing in the law, so that there did 
not then exist that contrast between the condition of the man on shore 
and the condition of the man on sea that has since arisen, due to the 
change in economic conditions of the country at large. 

Mr. Hardy. I should like to ask if the seamen of foreign nations 
are not subject to the same imprisonment that our seamen are seek- 
ing to avoid ? 

Mr. Macarthur. They are, unfortunately. 

Mr. Hardy. The proposition I am putting to you is this : How i& 
it that this imprisonment of our seamen in foreign ports drives our 
ships off of the sea and does not drive theirs off of the sea ? 

Mr. Macarthur. The only reply I can make t-o that question is 
that the general conditions prevailiujo^ in these foreign nations make 
it possible for them to secure seamen and to conduct the business 
of merchant shipping in spite of these bad laws. Further than 
that, I wish to lay emphasis here upon the difference in the effect 
upon the people of the navigation laws of the United States and 
those of foreign countries, notwithstanding the similarity of the laws 
themselves. 

In foreign countries there is a general conception of the relations 
between man and man and employer and employee that radically 
differs from our own. There is the master-and-servant law; there 
is the theory that the servant is more or less, the property of the 
master; and in numerous callings on land the employee is subject to 
some species of enforced or compulsory servitude. He is compelled 
to fulfill contracts to labor, and so on. In other words, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, the theory of personal liberty, of personal re- 
lations, differs in foreign countries and in the United States. It 
is in that way that our navigation laws, althou^ similar in character 
to the navigation laws of the Old Worid, have an entirely different 
effect. As a matter of fact, as everyone knows, our navigation laws 
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were imported here holus-bolus from the Old World and are 
founded on the old institutions. It is just as the late Justice Harlan 
pointed out in the Arrago decision of 1897r-that these ancient laws 
requiring the seaman to serve his master at his master's bidding 
during a specified term were enacted at a period in the world's 
history when no consideration was given to the question of human 
liberty or personal rights. 

Mr. Hardy. Mr. Chairman, I should like to have the gentleman 
understand that I am in sympathy with the purposes of the bill, 
but I do not like to have attributed to the navigation laws of this 
country effects that do not follow them in other countries. In other 
words, if other countries have the same character of laws that we have 
here, I think when you are hunting for the cause of the decline of our 
merchant marine you must hunt somewhere else than in these laws. 

Mr. Macarthur. I simply want to say now (as I am advised that 
my. time is up) that this bill contains a provision that will equalize 
matters with reference to the question of desertion. It provides 
that while American seamen shall be free to leave their vessels in 
foreign ports, foreign seamen coming to American ports in foreign 
ships shall be equally free. So in these matters, in that respect, we 
shall equalize the conditions between ourselves and foreign nations. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Humphrey. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a question 
or two before Mr. Macartliur sits down. 

Mr. Ayres. Is there not a provision in your bill which says that 
75 per cent of the sailors shall be native born or American speaking — 
that they shall speak the English language ? 

Mr. Macarthur. No, sir. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. There is a provision in the bill that says that in 
the case of steam vessels 75 per cent of the deck crew, exclusive of 
licensed officers, must have had at least three years' experience on deck 
at sea or on the Great Lakes, and that they must understand sufficient 
of the English language, or the language of the officers (that is the 
language of the biU) to be able to understand and obey the orders. 

Mr. Ayres. The question I wanted to ask was this : That being the 
case, if the penalty were remitted for desertion in foreign ports 
might it not have the result that it would be impossible to secure 
enough English-speaking seamen to bring the boat back? 

Mr. Furusbth. I do not want to take up the time of anyone else, 
but to answer that question I will say there is not the slightest 
danger of that — not the slightest. I can explain that later on when 
the committee has more time. 

Mr. Humphrey. I want to ask s<Hnebody some questions. If Mr. 
Furuseth is going to take the gentleman's place I will ask him. 

Mr. Furusbth. No, no. Mr. Macarthur is a little hard of hearing, 
and that is the reason I said what I did. 

Mr. Humphrey. How many American sailors are there now em- 
ployed in the foreign trade — ^the over-seas trade? 

Mr. Macarthur. In the first place I should say, in answer to that 
question, that the proportion of natives, if you wish to put it that 
way — native American seamen — ^is exceedingly small. 

Mr. Humphrey. I do not care whether they are native or natural- 
ized. How many American citizens are there employed in the for- 
eign trade? 
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Mr. Macarthur. In the foreign-going trade. of the United States? 
Not more than 5 per cent. Most of that trade happens to be con- 
ducted in ships that are manned almost exclusively by Chinese. 
Most of the remaining over-sea trade of the United States is car- 
ried on in ships that carry Chinese crews. 

Mr. Humphrey. It is the American sailor you are trying to help, 
is it not? What you want to do in this bill is to help the condition 
of the American sailor ? 

Mr. Macarthur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Humphrey. In the foreign trade? 
' Mr. Macarthur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Humphrey. So that this bill is designed to assist that 5 per 
cent of the sailors that are now on American *ships in foreign trade? 

Mr. Macarthur. No, sir; that is not the way I would state it. 
This bill is designed to bring about a condition in which 99 or 100 
per cent of the crews of these ships shall be Americans, native or ^ 
naturalized ; to get rid of these aliens in tongue, color, instinct, and 
everything else, and to replace them with Americans. 

Mr. Humphrey. Is not the main purpose and object of this bill 
stated in the last section ? 

Mr. Macarthur. The last section deals with the amendment of 
treaties. 

Mr. Humphrey. Is not that the real purpose and object of this bill, 
so far as you are concerned ? 

Mr. Macarthur. No, sir. That is an incidental feature of the bill. 

Mr. Humphrey. It reads : 

That sections 4080, 4081, and 5280 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States are hereby repealed, and that so much of treaties with foreign nations 
as provide for the arrest, imprisonment, and delivering up to the vessel from 
whidi he has deserted of any merchant seaman, or is otherwise inconsistent 
with this act, is hereby abrogated. 

Mr. Macarthur. That is the purpose of that provision. . 

Mr. Humphrey. Then you ask in this bill that we shall legislate 
for 95 per cent of foreign sailors and 5 per cent Americans? 

Mr. Macarthur. No, sir. 

Mr. Humphrey. Would you be willing to have the provisions so 
far as foreign sailors are concerned stricten out of this bill, and let 
us legislate exclusively for our own ? 

Mr. Macarthur. There is not any provision in the bill dealing 
with foreign sailors. The provisions in the bill that touch upon that 
question simply provide that in the case of steam vessels, 75 per 
cent of the crews in each department — that is, on deck, in the fore- 
peak, and in the steward's departments— shall be composed of men 
who are capable of understanding the orders of the officers of the 
vessel. 

Mr. Humphrey. Let me ask this question : Are you willing, then, 
that this provision in the bill that provides that foreign sailors can 
not be arrested and returned to their vessels in American ports shall 
be stricken out? 

Mr. Macarthur. Speaking personally, I should not favor strik- 
ing out that provision. I think it is a very material provision, in 
two ways : It is material as a matter of principle. That is to say, 
we believe that the principle of the right of the American seaman to 
dispose of his own body in an American port or in any port ought to 
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be applicable to seamen of other countries when they come to Ameri- 
can ports. That is the principle involved. As a practical proposi- 
tion, we believe this provision of the bill is necessary in order that 
the ships of foreign nations, which, under the existing law (assum- 
ing that that part of the measure were stricken out) would enjoy 
a very marked advantage over American ships, may not be per- 
mitted to enjoy that marked advantage. For that reason it is neces- 
sary that they should be brought under the American law in Ameri- 
can ports just as they are in other respects. 

Mr. Humphrey. How would the foreign seamen enjoy a marked 
advantage over the American seaman if you provided that the 
American seaman could not be arrested for desertion, and left in 
the law a provision that the foreign seaman could be arrested for 
desertion? How is that going to give an advantage to the foreign 
seaman ? 

Mr. Macarthur. The bill does not provide that the foreign sea- 
man can be arrested. 

Mr. Humphrey. Xo: the bill provides that the foreign seaman 
shall not be arrested. 

Mr. Macarthur. Preciselv so. 

Mr. Humphrey. But suppose you should strike that out, and 
legislate entirely for American seamen. How is that going to give 
an advantage to the foreign seaman over the American seaman ? 

Mr. Wilson. It would give an advantage to the foreign shipowner. 

Mr. Macarthur. It will not give the foreign seaman any ad- 
vantage. There is nothing in this bill, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, that is calculated to give anj^one any ad- 
vantage over anj^one else. 

Mr. Humphrey. But you do ask in this bill that this committee 
shall take up the matter and legislate for foreign seamen instead of 
American seamen, and that we shall legislate for 95 out of 100 foreign 
seamen that are now on our ships. In other words, you are coining 
before this committee and complaining of conditions that exist in 
regard to sailors upon American ships, 95 per cent of whom are not 
American citizens, either naturalized or foreign bom. That is the 
complaint you are making before this committee, is it not? 

Mr. Macarthur. Mr. Chairman, on that point will you permit me 
to say this ? The fact is, as I have stated, that the very large majority 
of the men engaged in the over-sea or foreign shipping of the United 
States are men of foreign birth and tongue and instinct. I think I 
am safe in saying that they are mainly Chinese, employed by the 
various steamship companies on the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. Ayres. Is it not a fact that existing law enabling the im- 
prisonment of foreign sailors in American ports gives a financial 
advantage to the foreign shipowner over the American shipowner? 

Mr. Macarthur. I think that is true, sir. 

Mr. Humphrey. How? Please explain that. That is what we 
want to know. 

Mr. Macarthur. I am not prepared right now to go into a state- 
ment of the reasons why that is so ; but I think it likely that so far 
as our maritime legislation is in line with the legislation of foreign 
nations, it gives these foreign nations an advantage over ourselves. 

Mr. Wn^soN. Is it not true that the wage scale paid on vessels for 
sailors and other employees depends not upon the registration of the 
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vessel but upon the wage conditions at the port where the sailor 
ships? 

Mr. Macarthur. That is true. 

Mr. Humphrey. Before you state those conclusions, if you do state 
them, I should like you to give some of the facts on that proposition. 

The Chairman. Let Mr. Wilson conclude. 

Mr. Humphrey. That question has been discussed before this com* 
mittee for many years, and we do not seem to get the facts. 

Mr. Macarthur. I shall be glad to answer to the best of my ability 
any questions that are asked me at the pleasure of the committee. 
But, Mr. Chairman, in justice to the other gentlemen who are present 
here and who have come a long way for the j)urpose of attending 
this session, I prefer to be excused from undergoing a course of cross- 
examination here in order that the other gentlemen may be given an 
opportunity to present their respective views on this measure. I do 
not wish, however, to evade answering any questions or the respoij- 
sibility of any questions that I may answer. I may not be able to go 
into an explanation of my replies to questions which are phrased in 
a somewhat unfamiliar form, but I am prepared to do the best I can. 

Mr. Humphrey. I will not ask any more questions of this gentle 
man, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wilson. Just one more question : Would not the effect of that 
condition be, then, that the foreign shipowner w.ould have at all times 
the advantage of the lower wage rate which obtains in the foreign 
ports, an advantage that the American shipowner could not obtain? 

Mr. Humphrey. If Mr. Macarthur answers that question in the 
affirmative I shall have to ask another question myself. 

Mr. Macarthur. I should answer that question affirmatively, 
although it is a question that is so phrased and formulated that it 
presents the matter in a somewhat unfamiliar fashion to my views. 
I should prefer to have some time to go into that, if the time were 
available for that purpose. 

This member of the committee wishes to ask me another question, 
T think; and I shall be glad to have him do so. 

Mr. Humphrey. I was not going to ask any more questions ; but in 
view of Mr. Wilson's question I will ask you this one : Is it the in- 
tention of this bill to compel foreign nations to increase the wages of 
their seamen ? I should infer that from Mr. Wilson's question — that 
it is the intention of the bill to compel foreign nations to pay 
American wages. ; 

Mr. Macarthur. Mr. Chairman, I will say " no " to that question. 

The CniiRMAN. I suggest that we get theconcrete facts from these 

{)arties. We can philosophize and reason about the results of the 
egislation when we have more time. 

Mr. Hinds. Mr. Chairman, I have necessarily been out of the com- 
mittee room for a moment, and if I should go over the ground you 
have traversed I shall rely on some of you to tell me. 

Did I understand you to say that the rate of wages ^aid as between 
American and foreign ships depends upon the nationality of the ship ? 

Mr. Macarthur. No, sir; it depends upon the port in which the 
crews nre shipped. In other words, the ships of half a dozen different 
nationtilities shipping crews in one port for certain other ports 
would all pay the same wages to the crews. The wages are governed, 
by the port and not by the flag. 
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Mr. HjNDs. What would be the difference between the wagfi$ ki the 
port of Liverpool and in the port of New York ? 

Mr. Mac ARTHUR. Very little. It is just as likely as not that the 
wages in New York would be Ipwer tl^^n those ^t Liverpoql. They 
vary slightly, but they are practically th<^ same. 

Tf'he Chairman. I will suggest that oi|p Commissioner of HTaviga- 
tion in his report has given all tlxo^ wage sc^I^ms with greai d^inil. 
He has collected th^re very accurate inforn^gtion pn the w^g^ scales 
in our American po^s and European pprt3, I think. Is not tjiat 
right, Mr. Chamberlain? 

Mr. Chamberlain. To quite an ej^tent; yes^ sly. They are all 
matters of Government record, both h^re jind abrqa^? of coursp* 

Mr. Hinds. I should like to ask two or three othfi^ qupation3, What 
is the difference in wages between San Francisco^ for instance, and 
Hongkong? Is there an essential difference? 

Mr. Macarthcr. The wages out of Sap FrJ^ncisco across to. Hong- 
kong for white seamen — American seamen — would be about twai^ty 
or twenty-five or thirty dollars a month, according to the r^vting: — 
deck hands, firemen, cooks, stewards, and so on. For white men 
out of Hongkong they would be about the sajne. 

Mr. Hinds. How about men other than white naen out of San 
Francisco or Hongkong? 

Mr. Mac ARTHUR. They are very few ; mostly Chinese. 

Mr. Hinds. Then in the case of a Chinese sq,ilor shipping frqm 
San Francisco to Hongkong what is the differenx^e between his wages 
and the wages of a white man shipping from San Francisco to 
Hongkong? 

Mr. Macartiiur. The Chinese seamen fvre not shipped in San Fran- 
cisco. They are shipped in Hongkong for the round trip.^ and they 
are not permitted to desert the vessel or run away or anything else. 
They are tied to the ship while they are in San Francisco and taken 
back to Hongkong. 

Mr. Hinds. Then what is the difference between the wages of a 
white seaman shipping in Hongkong for San Francisco and a Chinese 
seaman shipping in Hongkong fqr San Frwcisco? 

Mr. Macarthur. There would be a difference of at least 100 per. 
cent, probably more. 

Mr. Hinds. If I understand the hill correctly, th^n^ if you p:iss 
your bill, would not. the Chinamen ship in Hongkong for San Fran- 
cisco, and desert in San Francisco, and then take the Amef'ican wage 
back? 

Mr. Macarthur. They would ship in Ilonkong, if they were 
shipped at all, just as they do now. But the- purpose of this bill 
is to prevent the shipment of Chinese crews on American vessels, and 
that would be one of the effects of it, because the hill provides, that 
75 per cent of the men in every department of a steam vessel shall 
be men capable of understancjing the orders of the officers. These? 
Chinese crews that now sail under the American fl^ do not imder- 
s|tand a word of the English language. They hold nq commumca" 
tion at all with the oflScers, In the case of the wreck of the City of 
Mo Jc^neiro^ in the Golden Gate, in 1901, it was found that the crew 
were unable to execute the orders of the officers for the reasoiu thftt 
the boatswain, who was in the habit of transmitting the orders from 
the officers to the crew, had looked out for himself and was missing. 
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The result was that a great many passengers were drowned. The 
Supreme Court of the United States held that under the circum'- 
stances that ship was not efficiently manned and denied a limitation 
of the liability of the Pacific Mail Stearaship Co. 

Mr. Hinds. I will not gp any further with the questions just now. 
I have been out so much that I might unduly take up the time of the 
committee. 

The Chairman. Mr. Furuseth, have you another witness? 

Mr. Furuseth. It will be impossible to hear very many of the 
men from the eastern part of the country, because of the time that 
lias been taken up. We shall have to turn particularly to the men 
from the western part. I will therefore introduce Mr. P. B. Gill, of 
Seattle. 

STATEMEira OP MR. V B. OIIL OF SEATTLE, WASH., FDPTB: VICE 
PSESIDEKT OE THE USTTEBITATIOirAI SEAMEN'S UNION AND 
AQENT FOE THE SAILORS' UNION OF THE PACIFIC, AT SEATTLE, 
WASH. 

Mr. Gill. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the time 
being limited, I shall have to confine my remarks to two items of the 
proposed bill. 

Tne seamen in the district I represent have been for some time 
unanimously in favor of the bill the way it now lies before you. We 
have taken it up on a good many occasions. It has oome ujxder my 
observation that in most of the steamships trading out of Seattle 
coastwise, down the coast and to Alaska, the forecastles aire abso- 
lutely inadequate, regarding both ventilation and space. In most 
cases they are from one to two decks below the main deck, thereby 
making it almost impossible for the criews, in case of accident, to get 
out and attend to their duties in the tiine they ought to. 

Another matter I should like to toucli upon briefly is th^ allot- 
ment question. Under the present lnw the boarding masters that are 
furnishing men to deep-water vessels, both American and fordigm 
pick up the men as they need them^ and they are charged the udl 
advance, according to the law, irrespective of whether they owe a cent 
to the boarding master or not. It makes no difference; the whole 
amount of the allowed allotment is charged up against the men. 

The Chairman. Explain that a little more in detail. I do not 
know that we all understand what you mean by that. 

Htfr. Gill. I mean simplj this: When men are shipped for deep- 
water vessels, the law specifies a certain amount of allotment tKat is 
permitted to be paid prioi* to the tinxe it is earned. 

Mr. HtJMPHRJEy. If you will permit me to interrupt youvpfease ex- 

STain to the committee what you mean by " allotment.'^ Tnese gen- 
emen are nbt all seamen, and you assume that they understand the 
term as you, a seaman, imderstand it. 

jyifr. GiiiL* The law calls it an allotment. I call it an advance— 
^ages paict in advance of the time they are earned. 

'file Chairman. For what purpose? 

Mr. Gill. Tlie purpose under the law now is to pay bills that 
have accumulated before shipment. 

Mr. Habdy. It is in order to help take care of the sailor's family ; 
i$ it not f 
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^ Mr. Gill. That is not the custom — ^to take care of the sailor's 
family. But assuming that the boarding master is the sailor's family^ 
I will say "yes." [Laughter.] That family is well taken care oi 
under present law. 

Mr. Humphrey. Mr. Gill, I want to ask you a question about the 
sailors along that line. Has not your experience — and I know from 
personal knowledge that it has been very great — led you to believe 
that you do need legislation along the line you suggest, to prevent 
the boarding-house keepers and others from getting practically all 
of the sailors wages from him ? 

Mr. Gill. Yes, sir. I believe the proposed legislation that is laid 
before you gentlemen will stop the taking away from the sailor of 
any money he may earn that he should not pay. In other words, 
the proposed law reads that a certain amount of allotment can be 
paid to his mother, wife, or sister out of his wages he is now earning. 
As nearly as I remember the wording of the proposed bill, it will do 
away with the evil that now exists — ^that the sailor being under the 
hands of the boarding master, so much of the wages that he will 
earn is taken off and paid to the baarding master after the vessel 
leaves port. Mind you, he has not lived in the boarding house, per- 
haps, more than one day or two daj^s. It is very seldom that he is 
permitted to stay ashore in such a house more than a month or a 
week. If the vessel goes around the Horn, he is charged up with a 
whole month's wages. That is paid by the agent of the vessel into 
the hands of the boarding master. He pays a whole month's wages 
for not to exceed a week's board. I hold that that is not right, and 
it ought to be amended. 

Mr. Humphrey. Mr. Gill, has your experience with sailors satis- 
fied you that generally they are a class of men that need the law to 
protect them along the line you have been mentioning, in regard to 
their wages and allotment? 

Mr. Gill. Of course sailors are not naturally vvorse than anybody 
else ; but they are in peculiar positions. 

Mr. Humphrey. I do not mean that they are worse; but do they 
need to be protected along these lines or not, from your experience 
with them? Or are they men that you can leave to transact their 
own business? • . 

Mr. Gill. That all depends on where the men have been sailing 
previously, Mr. Humphrey. The United States Government and 
the people of the United States have gone on the assumption that 
sailors have been the wards of the Nation, and it has always been 
common custom to legislate for their safety. 

Mr. Humphrey. That is the thought I had in mind. Here you are 
contending in one portion of this bill that the sailor is a man that 
should be taken Qare of, that the Government should not permit 
him to make contracts, that it should look after him and see that he 
does not dispose of his wages except as the law provides, and throw 
various restrictions around him, and stand in the pla<ie of a guardian 
and take care of him as though he were a child. In the next breath 
you contend that he should be free to do as he pleases. The point I 
am trying to get at is, how you explain the two contradictory con- 
clusions all through this bill. When it comes to wages and certain 
things of that kind, you want him protected. On the other ha.nd, 
you want him to be perfectly free to do as he pleases along other 
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lines. If he is a class of man that needs the protection of the law in 
the one case, why does he not need it in the other? 

Mr. Gnji. Mr. Humphrey, permit me to answer that question in 
this way : I do not think there is any comparison between granting 
a man the liberty of his own body in a safe harbor and legalizing 
robbery out of his wages, 

Mr. HuMPHBBY. I am with you there. I think you are exactly 
right, from my obseJrvation, in saying that they do ne*ed these restric- 
tions. But I do not see how you can consistently advocate that, 
and then, on the other hand, urge that the Government shall give 
the sailor a free hand in regard to other matters. 

Mr. Gill. We are not asking the Government to do anything 
except to abolish- the allotment system — ^abolish it altogether and 
give him the money that he earns. 

Mr, Hardy. I will ask the witness to explain particularly the 
modus operandi by which these boarding-house keepers get a month's 
wages for a week's board. I know the custom, the practice, but how 
do they do it? 

Mr. Gill. Under the present law the allotments are advances 
specified according to the trade of the vessel. In going from Puget 
Sound around Cape Horn a month's wages can be charged up as 
an advance or allotment. In going to Australia and the West Coast 
it is two-thirds of a month. The shorter the distance the less the ad- 
vance permitted. I hold that that law ought to be amended for these 
reasons— — 

Mr. Hardy. Just one minute. The advance is given in the name of 
the sailor? 

Mr. Gill. Yes. It is charged up to the .sailor's wages. 

Mr. Hardy. But it is paid over to the boarding-house keeper ? 

Mr. Gill. It is paid over to the boarding master. 

Mr. Hardy. How does the boarding-house keeper get a month's 
wages for a week's board ? 

Mr. Gill. Because the sailor really has nothing to say in the mat- 
ter. He is picked up on the street, in a destitute condition, and he is 
held there m captivity in many cases. Generally they havQ two or 
three runners, ex-prize fighters, that are keeping watch over them, 
and they are compelled to go anywhere they are told to go. As a 
matter of fact, they do not know what shipe they are going to until 
they find themselves outside, signed on. 

Mr. Hardy. As a matter of fact, these boarding-house keepers and 
the vessel owners or somebody must act together in the perpetration 
of a fraud. 

Mr. Gill. If you wish me to go into details, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, I can easily explain that. 

Mr. Hardy. That is what I want to get at. 

Mr. Gill. I have quite a number of friends among the captains, 
and they give me their confidence. I do not wish to be asked their 
names here, however. 

Mr. Hardy. Give us the facts. 

Mr. GiJ^L. The facts are simply these: There is a rebate given to 
the captains to do that kind of ousiness. Out of the advance, and out 
of the bonus that is given for each man in the deep-water trade, the 
captain is made a present by the boarding master. 
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Mr. Hardy. Then ihtve oiigfit to be another section added to thi^ 
bill. 

The Chairman. Is there anything else you have to say? 

Mr. (iihtu I have nothing else to say. 

Mr. Humphrey. I want to asfc just one question. The foreign 
^bips do these things the same as the .American vessels, do th^ aot? 

Mr. <TiLLu Oh, yes. Yes, by the way, most of the English com- 
panies have yearly contracts with the boartling masters, 

Mr, Hinds. Why is it that your provisions for allotments are co^i- 
fined to the foreign trade aiici do not apply to the coasting trade? 

Mr. Gill. In the domestic trade it is not necessary, bfecaus^ the 
trips are short ; therefore there is no necessity for it. 

Mr. PtJwcrsETH. This bill, Mr. Chairman, will apply to the fisher- 
man. Many sections of the law that do not now apply to tb^ fis^r- 
men under the American flag are nxade appticable to the fishermen 
by this bill. I therefore wish to introduce i. N. Hylen, secretary of 
the Alaska Fishermen's Union. I want to call attentioa at the same 
time to the fact that we have quite a number af men b^re that would 
like to be heard, particularly from the West; but there is only half 
an hour of the ccxmmittee's time left. 

fSTATEXEST OF MS. I. N. HYZ.EN, OF SAN FSAVCISCO> CAL» 
SECfBETABT OF THE ALASKA ?ISHEB1C$R'S ITKtOir. 

Mr. Hylen. I will state that I am secretary of the Alaska Fisher- 
men's Union, of San Francisco. My residence, however, is in Oak- 
land. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Your official address is San Francisco? 

Mr. Hylen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I note in the presen^t law that Qsher- 
men are exempted from anything and everything, as far as the law 
is concerned. God knows that the protections (5 the law to sailers 
are none too good ; but where the fisherman is going to come out^ I 
do not know. Under the bill before us at the present time, I find 
that the law will apply to the fisherman in the instances where it 
should apply. 

There are three specific points that I may mention. In the first 
place, there is the matter of payments. I have seen vessels go out of 
San Francisco where the men had been aboard six or seven months 
and had received absolutely no pay while awav up in Alaska. After 
arriving home to San Francisco, Seattle, Portlana, or Astoria, as the 
case might be, some of these men, having fatnilies, I have seen them 
have to wait as long as 14 days before they got paid off. Tliis means 
more, perhaps, for a single man than for a married man. As a gen- 
eral rule a married man has his home to go to at least, while a sjngle 
man is left entirely to the good graces of the boarding master. That 
nieans that, as a result of the boarding master adv^ancing him money 
to get along on during the time he is waiting for his pay, he is plac- 
ing himself under obligations to that particular boarding master to 
such an extent that, as a general rule, before he gets his p(iy the board- 
ing master has got it all. That is one particular reason why the fish- 
ermen favor the Wilson bill-^the bill we are now talking about. . 

Another matter, which is just as important to the fishermen, is the 
space that they are allotted in the vessels in which they go to Alaska. 
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I tvish to ttaVj "how^v^r, in connection wifh this, ttiat the Alaska .goinr 
fibiiertfien, dnce tiiey hate organized^ have done a ^eal deal towaM 
i5traig!ltmiiiig "thife fiiatter out. That ida^^ b^ placed direct^ to the 
credit of the Alaska Packers'* Association, me largest comjpany we 
have to dfedl with On the PaciiSc coast, composed <rf exceptionajiy lair- 
mindcJd pedpfe. JlCNrf^etj there are other sma,Il companies. This biH 
will apply, also, to the cod fishermen, the halibut fishermen, and other 
fishet'mejti that ste liot organized and that are sometimes imposed 
Up6h hi (SiWeWht ki^^^ of ways. While we, by orgaHizatipn, hiave 
been able to Citeat^ fjaiir. conditions for oui^selves, we realke that tiieir 
cause is ideatical with our own. Tkeref(M:e we are very anxious to 
se6 this lyQl apprbved. These vessels that go up to Alaska are not 
inspected Tby the Oovernment, and the men are hud<ied alboard more 
like pigs in a pen tiian human beings aboard of a ship. You will 
sometime^ fifta these vessels cfiLrryirig with . them from 200 to SOO 
Chitifese, say, dnd having as many as lOO fidiiermen aboard. If any 
accident should occur out at sea, there, is no aUeBlion about wliat 
would happen, because there are not lifeboats tor more than about 
one-tenth (>i them. The others would simply have to go Is itii Ibe 
vessel — sink or float. 

This is a Verv serious question and one that I am glad to have an 
oppoitttnity or expressing myself upon before you gentlemen. 1 
realize that we are not now talking about the Government inspection 
of vessels, but, since I am here, I want to take the opportunity to 
refer to trie matter, so that later on, in case some oi you gentlemen 
should be placed on committees where a call for inspection of these 
vessels is made, you will have some little inkling of the necessity of it. 

Mr. ItAilnY. 1 miderstaiid these are simply fishing vessels, on 
\^hich there are a greg^ter proportion of Cliinese than Americans. 

Mr. HYLEisr. The Chinese go up as workers in the canneries. TheV 
do all the work inside the canneries up north. 

Mr. Harpy. What are they — passengers on the vessels? 

Mr. IIylen. Yes ; they are passengers on the vessels. 

Mr. Humphrey. Do I understand that the vessels are not subject 
to Government inspection ? 

Mr. Hylen. "they are not; no, sir. 

Mr. HuMPjiREY. Why is that ; do you know ? 

Mr. Hylen. I do not know why it is so. 

The Chairman, ts not this the fact : 1^ hese Chinese are taken from 
the Pacific coast — ^Portland, Seattle, or San Francisco — to Alaska to 
engage in the canneries there? 

Mr. Hylen. Yes,^sir. 

The Chairman. They <lo not engage in the fisfiin^ ? 

Mr. Hylen. l^o. 

The CHAHt3£AN« They are not fishermen? 

Mr. Sylen. i^'o. 

The CHiAiRMAN. They are no part of the crew of the vessel? 

Mr. Hylen. Ko. _ . 

llie Chairman. lEliey ate simply transfported there on these ves- 
sels fts they go flprtk to fish? 

Mr. IIylhn. xeSj sir. 

Mr. !fituMPHREY. 1 am interested in that matter, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause I went up myself on one of those vessels, and, as a matter of 
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fact, I did not know that they were not subject to inspection. But 
I presume the reason is because they are not considered passengers — 
that is, they are taken up there by the vessel to work in the canneries, 
and in that sense they are not passengers. 

Mr. Greene. They are not carrying passengers for hire, I take it ? 

Mr. Hu3iPHREY. Yes; they are not carrying passengers for hire. 
They do not charge anything for them. 

Mr. Htlen. They used to oe under Government inspection, but the 
inspection has been taken off. I was informed by the president of 
the Alaska Packers' Association that he would have no serious ob- 
jection to the inspection of his vessels, because they generally fit 
their vessels out in fair shape before they leave for Alaska, except 
in this respect ; that there is considerable red tape connected with it 
that he did not like. 

Mr. Wilson. When these Chinese go on the fishing vessels that you 
have mentioned, do they sign ship's articles before they go, or do 
they go purely as passengers ? 

Mr. Hylen. They go purely as passengers, t believe. . The com- 
panies ^nerally deal through a Chinese contractor, and I really 
at) not know what kind of articles they sign. But while they are 
on board ship they perform absolutely no work of any kind, outside 
of smoking their pipes, which keep them going continuously. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Hinds. Are these Chinese taken to places remote from steamer 
connections ? That is, could they be shipped up by steamer as well ? 

Mr. Hylen. They could ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinds. Steamers go to these places? 

Mr. Hylen. There are passenger boats running up to Cape Nome, 
and all over Alaska, for that matter.^ But it naturally gives the 
packers an advantage to send them up in their own vessels. 

Mr. Hinds. Is it chea.i>er ? 

Mr. Hylen. Yes. 

Mr. Humphrey. They do very frequently use steamers, though, 
for that purpose? 

Mr. Hylen. There are a good many steamers; yes. But the vesr 
sels going up to Bristol Bay are exclusively sailing vessels, with the 
exception of two or three steamers. 

Mr. Hinds. Would it be possible for one of these schooners to carry 
the required number of lifeboats to take care of so many passengers ? 

Mr. Hylen. I hold that it would be absolutely impossible for a 
sailing vessel that goes up to Bering Sea to carry a sufficient num- 
ber of lifeboats to protect the men aboard that ship — that is, if they 
take up as many as they used to take up in one vessel. Of course, 
you will realize that there are some vessels that have as many as 
400 men on board of them. 

Mr. Collier. I should like to ask you one question: What is the 
average wage that these fishermen get? 

Mr. Hylen. Their wages vary according to the fish they catch. 
They receive different wages — so much per case, so much jjer fish, 
and so on, according to the places where they fish. In Bering Sea 
we have one price on all fish. We get 3 cents for every salmon we 
catch. This 3 cents is divided between two men in each boat. 
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Mr. Collier. So. that unless they catch them .they do not get 
any pay. 

Mr. IIiNDS. How much per month does a good man expect to, get 
on an average voyage, besides his sustenance? 

Mr. Hylen. Under fair conditions, we average at present aboi^t 
$iOO fbr the season. That is clear. 

Mr. Hinds. Clear, outside of your keep ? 

Mr. Hylen. Yes. 

Mr. Hinds. $400? 

Mr. Hylen. Yes. The company pays all the keep. 

Mr. Hinds. How long is the season? 

Mr. Hylen. It averages about six months. 

Mr. Hinds. $400 for six months, besides the keep ? 

Mr. Hylen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinds. That does not include any clothes? 

Mr. Hylen. No; they have to buy their own clothes. Another 
thing that the bill will apply to is the attachment of wages. That 
is also « serious question for the fishermen. A boarding master may 
come in with any kind of bill, and claim any amount, and you have 
not any say in the matter. ' You have simply got to pay or get out ; 
that is all there is to it. My understanding is that a fisherman, as he 
stands under the present law, is absolutely at the mercy of the master 
or owner or the man by whom he is engaged. Therefore the fisher- 
men earnestly hope this bill will pass and be adopted. 

That is about all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Furuseth. There is only 15 minutes left. 

The Chairman. Whom will you call? 

Mr. F0RUSETH. As there is only 15 minutes of your time left, Mr. 
Chairman, I will state that there is one port on the Pacific coast 
that has always been known as the greatest crimping den in America. 
I refer to the port of Portland. I wish to call Mr. Paul, of that city. 

Mr. Wilson. Mr. Furuseth, by " crimping," do you mean these 
methods of the boarding masters? 

Mr. Furuseth. I mean the devious and numerous ways in which 
somebody on shore gets all the sailors' and firemen's money; and 
I hope I will have an opportunity later on to explain thoroughly to 
the committee how that is done. I have all the evidence that is 
necessary for that purpose. But I have no time for it now. 

The (3hairman. Call your next witness. 

Mr. Furuseth. I will call D. W. Paul, of Portland. Before I do 
that I should like to say to the committee that I have here a pamphlet 
dealing specifically with this bill and explaining the main features 
of it. There being no time to hear me now, would it be possible for 
me to file that as my statement for the time being? 

The Chairman. Is there any objection? 

Mr. Humphrey. Just one question first. It is not the same as the 
documents that you filed at the hearing on a similar bill before, and 
that were published then? 

Mr. Furuseth. No; no. 

Mr. Humphrey, t have no objection, if it is not a duplicate of any- 
thing you had before. 

Mr. Furuseth. It is not a duplicate of anything that has been 
filed in this committee before. 
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(Tlie document alcove deferred to is as follows:) 

cn^ AJillMMA. 

* Mr. La Follette presented the following imemoriaL tfr the Seaate and ^u^ of 
Representatives from the Seamen of the tfnited states of America, re£^e<;tt«tl;^ 
petitioning for the passage of Senate Mt ^W^, ftotr^e bIH llldS, liehlg "sali^n- 
tially identical bills, etc. (now known as H. R. 11372). 

February 23, 1910, referred to the Committee on CommetOe tnA ert^ied i4 be 
printed. 

MBMQBIAIi^ 

The seamen of ttie United States of America^ through "ihelr commktee, ckily 
appointed at their nattona! UTeettng held at Wete ^ofk Cftty in the "TikOttth of 
November, 1909, respectfully petition for the passage ^ Sc^tfte MH OlSfe, House 
bill 11193, being substantially Identical bilSa 

Amd in suppcrrt of said peititieu .year ^titiedera f^speetftilly repfti^ent Und 
state as follows : 

To the Senate and ftouse of Representatives otf the tJnited States, to hmttfttfil- 
tariani, Democrats, Cbi4stlans, and fri^ftds of h^nmn freedom ev«^#b«:^ de 
we, tiie «0aaicsi, the yek remalniiLg boiitai«i, ixmntrfy y«t eairaesdt flubnit thte 
our' petition that we be made free m&k aod the bUgbtlag disgrace af beadage 
be removed from our labor, which once was considered honorable, w4iich is yet 
needed in the world of commerce, and which ha ^ been held to be of great Iinpol*- 
tnn(^ to nfftidns with s>eacoa«ts to defend. 

Uristlng mariflMie law maices of nis, eexceqMilAg In ih& attntfHIc tcMt (ft tlie 
United States, the property ot fbe vessel on whicli we l»U* We eai& «e^ work 
as seamen without signing a contract which brings us under this law. This 
contract is fixed by law or authorized by governments. We have nothiiig to do 
with its terms. We either Sign it and sail or we stjfn if not and refn^iln 
landsmen. 

When signing tbhi t:6Bl;ract we surrender our werlcing power to tH^ wfll of 
another man at all times while the contract runs. We m»y net, on pain ^of 
penal punishment, fail to Join the vessel. We may not leave the vessel thou^ 
she Is in perfect safety. We may not, without otrr master's peftfii^sfon. ^ 
to a mother's sick bed or fa»e¥nl or #ttend to any ot&er duties of a son, btotfiiiert, 
a Christian, or a citizen, excepting im the domestic trade of these Uni'M SMes. 

If the owner thlnl^s he has reason to fear that we desire to escape, he msx^ 
without judicial investigation, cause us to be imprisoned for safe-keepRig unfll 
he shall thtnk 'proper to take us oirt. If t^e hate •escat>ed, he ma^r publtsfcf our 
personal nivf)ef^ ranee along with a irewarA for our «ppi»elieirs1on and reWWIi. 
iSe mt^, titrongh contracts between natkxis; cawse the peaee offiocg^ apid peftce 
to aid him in recovering hl!s property. The captain may change, the owoier maty 
change — we are sold with the vessel— -but so long as the flag does not change 
there is nottilng except serious illness or our master's pleasure that wlH re!ea»6 
us from the vessel. 

The master, acting for the vessel, may rel^ease biniseif and the vesa^ by joy- 
ing a few dollaia, with no alteraative. 

He tliat owns another man's labor power owns his body, since the two can 
not be separated. 

W6 stand in the same relation to ihe vei^scrl as the serf did to tke esta4^ ani 
the slave to his master. Wb^si serfdom was abeystoBd in westerh Butope we 
wi^re forgotten by the liberators iind opr status remained. Wlaen tlie slaves of 
the United States and Brazil were emancipated our status continued* WTfeen 
serfdom was abolished in Russia no chatige oam'e to us. 

We How raise eur manacled bandit in hudPifele sU]^plication and pra>y tlM flie 
nations issue a decree of emancipation and restore to Us emr i%hrt «e tiroMMt 
men ; to our labor that honor which belonged to it until your power, expressing 
itself through your law, set upon it the brand of bondage In the inierest of 
cheap transportation by water. 

We respectfully submit that the serfdom of the men fb ow cttVhk^ is of dMl« 
paratively modern oicigtn. Earlier matttioiie la\r kound, -While in straoge tiitoi- 
tries and climes, the seaman to his shipmates a&d tbe abifi and the s^p .to 34]fel, 
on the principle of common hazard. In his own country he was free — the freest 
of men. V>'e further humbly submit that, as the consciousness of the seamen's 
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BtatfRi jpeac^trates thrmigh £be pop,ulatloo. It win l>e ImfMSsU^le (e gdt U^ votf» 
to MiAiJi^r SQn« into tmndai^ or tp incluce free xom}^% ^oos 4o «^«9Pi 1^, find im. 
In all candor, remind you tllat you, wh^you traFol k^ w»l6r, eueet iM^Hte 
Berf»— to «xt(iMt )n danger the finest qualiaes of free men by •gimg pfom Mn» 
for^pur safety. 

At lN»i tbe law ot Gon^pxon liazar4 rem&la«. Tliei;^ sm^ ^ dMwivUAii aad 
self-aacifflce, Imt )n any tiai^bor ttie vessel and you ace safe^ ajud we 'btsMeb yiwQ 
giye to US tbat tx^^asxBfi wbl^ jou ckim Xor y^Mursel^ asA wbiob pw teve 
beseoired on others, to tlie end that we may he relieyied of tiiat bHftemeia of 
sonl ttiat*^ tb^ hesrv7 burdep of him who kn^ws ai»d fe^ that 1^ b^y i»aM>t 
his o^ffn. 

VHT VBS aMSnOAir aOT 901!M^ 00 to SE!A. 

1. He knows, or soon finds <mK^ flivt a seaman is a s|ave. < See sees. 48M; 
4600, and 5280 of the Revistd BttiiMes and treaties of extradition and camm^rce. ) 

2. Qb is eoHpellai to livain a place 6 feet long, 6 feet h^h, and 2 feet W^e. 
This Is the legal f orseastle spaoe, ^awept In the stfilbig vess^ rdbnilt after JuQe 
ao, ISaB. (fitae aat of May g, ISOT'.) This space, In which men mast $t0ep, ^ye, 
eat, and keep their clothing, has been described as " too la^ge for a cbfifi, tet 
too ■EBidl for a gmtsi^ 

g. fie Is compelled to sign away. In the foreign trade, a certain mim of the 
wages ts l>e earned in order \fs get employment, illiis is known as *' allotment 
to origisRi ofeditor** and is permitted by section 24 of the act of December ^ 
ISMr bat la made mandatory by Die crimps (matlne employment agents) ano 
to surrender his right to part payment of wages hi ports of call. (See sec. 
4680^ St. S. as amended Dec. 21, 1898.) The proriso " unless die contrary be 
expsotly stipulated in the contract ** is made a condition upon which employ- 
ment is obtained. 

4w Se must obey any «rd» firom the master oft other ofQcer or go to prison, 
but *f erlppled fbr life by injury thereto received he has no remedy, becausa^ 
under late decfsfons tl^ officers are ^ fellow servants.'^ 

5. He must, in obtaining employment, compete with the Unskilled and desti- 
tute not ohly in this country, but from all nations and races, because tiie law 
as to citizenship was repealed hi 1864, and the custom which enforced skill 
has iKJen destroyed by abolishing the owner's risk and liability, and no law haa 
tafeen ite i^ce. Ko standard of skill has been adopted. 

6. He must do this unskilled man's woi^ at sea, because the wock must bo 
done and there is nobodfy else to do it. 

7. He knows that vessels are generally undermanned, both as to skill and as 
to number of men employed. 

8. He knows, or soon finds out. that in this calling, he will not, except in 
rare cases, growing rarer ap vessels grow larger, be able to eairn sufficient money 
to marry and keep a family. 

9. He knows tbat he can get employment on shore that is more lucrative and 
more honoraWe, or at least is so considered by men on shore.** 

Those who continue in this employment do so because they have not the 
energy to get out. They are, in many instances, men who have fought life's 
battfe, have lost and accepted defeat, or they still have hojie that the civilized 
nations will realize their need of seamen and will, for those reasons, chajage 
the laws so that sea life shall again be honorable and furnish suflScient income 
upon which a family may be kept. 

It is said that the country wants seamen for the merchant marine and tlie 
Kavy. It is said that there is a desire to have the American boy go to sea and 
that the Amerfcan man shall remain there. If there be any sincerity in this 
•desire, tlie very first thiTig to do Is to restore to the seaman his rights as a 
citizen. No man worthy of the name of American will remain in a caUing^ 
when to do so stamps him as one satisfied to be a slave. 

Lord Chatham once said in the House of Commons when a bill relating to 
seamen was under discussion : 

" Sir, the tsfo honorable and learned gentlemen who spoke In tnvor of this 
clause were pleased to 'show that our seamen are half slaves already, and now 
they modestly desire that you shall make them wholly so. Will this increase 
yonr number of seamen or will It make those you have more willing to serve 
you? Can you expect that any man will make himself a~ slave if he can avoid 
it? Can you expect th^t any man will breed his child, to be a slave? Can you 
expect that seamen will venture theii* lives or their Itmbs for a country that 
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has made them slaves? Or can you expect that any seaman yjrUl stay in the 
<jountry if he can by any means make his escape? Sir, if you pass this law you 
must, in my opinion, do with your seamen as they do with their galley slaves 
in France — ^you must chain them to ttifeir ships or chain them in couples wben 
they go ashore." 

That Chatham was right has been shown by the incidental laws whicli it 
hecame necessary to adopt. Imprisonment and extradition were needed to en- 
force the law. The American people know that the seaman is a slave. 

The bill in question is known as S. 6155 and H. R. 11193, "A bill to abolish 
the involuntary servitude imposed upoii seamen in the merchant marine in the 
United States while in foreign ports, and the involuntary servitude Imposed 
upon seamen of the merchant marine of foreign countries while in the ports of 
the United States, to prevent undermanning and unskilled manning of American 
vessels, to encourage the training of boys in the American merchant marine, 
and to amend the laws relative to American seamen." 

The features of the bill are, briefly stated, as follows : 

1. Establishing ** watch and watch " at sea, and prohibiting unnecessary work 
on Sundays and holidays in port, thus insuring the amount of rest necessary 
to the highest state of efficiency- (This is now the law of France, Germany, 
and Norway.) 

2. Providing that seamen kept waiting for their wages at the completion 
of the voyage beyond the period now specified by law, i. e., two days in the 
coastwise and four days in the foreign-going trade, shall receive two days* 
extra pay for each day's delay instead of one day's extra pay, as now provided, 
thus affording the seaman additional protection against the necessity of going 
into debt while waiting to receive his wages. 

3. Abolishing the existing law providing that the seaman may sign away his 
ipight to receive one-half of the wages due at every port of ladlag or discharge 
during a voyage, thus reducing the tendency to desertion. 

4. Providing tbat vessels may be inspected in foreign ports upon demand of 
a majority of the crew, instead of requiring that such demand shall be joined 
in by one of the ship's officers. (This last is now the law in Great Britain, and 
similar provisions are in the law of Germany.) 

5. Enlarging forecastles of all vessels so as to provide that after June 30, 
1910, each seaman shall have not less than 100 cubic feet and not less than 16 
square feet of space, thus bringing all vessels up to the standard already set for 
vessels built subsequent to June 30, 1898. (English law provides 120 cubic 
feet; as also Norway, and France more.) 

6. Abolishing imprisonment for desertion in foreign ports, thus extending to 
the seamen in the foreign-going trade the right to quit their vessels in any safe 
port, a right already extended to the seamen in the domestic or coastwise trade. 
(Commissions appointed to inquire into the conditions of merchant seamen in 
Norway and Italy have determined to recommend the repeal of imprisonment 
for desertion or failure to join, if such desertion ^r failure to join did not 
endanger life or property or the seamen had not received advance of wages.) 

7. Abolition in all trades of allotment to "original creditor" (i. e., boarding 
master or crimp), thus protect iij; the seamen against robbery by the .irimps. 
Such allotment is now prohibited in the domestic or coastwise trade. 

8. Providing that in cases of cruelty to seamen or illegal punishment by a 
ship's officer, and the escape of such officer through failure ou the part of the 
master to surrender such officer to the proper authorities, the vessel as well as 
the master shall be liable in damages to the seamen illegally punished. 

9. Improving the food scale so as to increase the allowance of water from 
4 quarts to 5 quarts per day, and the allowance of butter from 1 ounce to 2 
ounces per day. (France, England, Germany, and Norway regulate the quality 
and quantity of food either by direct statute or by regulation in pursuance of 

statute. ) 

10. Providing a manning scale for vessels, so as to insure that they shall 
carry the number of seamen of proper age, ability, and experience necessary 
for their safe navigation. The principal features of this provision are that an 
able seaman must be 19 or more years of age and must have had at least three 
years' experience on deck at sea or on the Great Lakes; an ordinary seaman 
must be 18 or more years of age and must have had at least two years' experi- 
ence on deck at sea or on the Great Lakes. Every seaman must have a sufficient 
knowledge of the English language to understand any order given in English. 
It is further provided that all vessels shall carry in their crews a certain num- 
ber of boys In proportion to their tonnag(5. (In Great Britain the authority to 
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detain vessels as iinsea worthy Is lodged with the board of trade. Undernian- 
ning is cause for detention ; so also unskilled manning. A seaman must be able 
to speak and understand English unless he be a British subject, and in all 
cases an able seaman must have had at least three years' experience at sea on 
deck.) 

LEGAL BELIEF WON BY SHIPOWNER. 

Shipowners have been relieved of: 

1. Risks arising from acts of God or dangers of the sea through the system 
of insurance; arising from piracy through the present perfect policing of the 
seas; from those arising from popular local disturbances through damages paid 
by such localities or States. 

2. Liabilities to the shipper, passenger, or seaman through limited liability as 
to the shipper or passenger; as to the seaman through decisions making th& 
master and other oflBcers '* fellow servants " of the seaman. 

3. Taxes on floating property by a large number of States imd others about 
to follow in this policy. 

4. Fees to be paid for the enforcement of navigation laws (see acts of June 
19, 1886, and June 10, 1890), by which fees theretofore paid by the owner are 
now paid from the General Treasury. Some small fees only are left. 

5. Care and cure of sick seamen, which has been assumed by the United 
States through the Marine-Hospital Service, the expenses of which were placed 
against the General Treasury by the Fifty-niuth Congress, and from the burial 
of dead seamen, who are handed over to the coroner and then buried by the 
community. 

6. The duty to carry a certain number of citizens in the crews of vessels. 
(See act June 28, 1S64.) 

7. The duty of training men for the sea service. This is now done by foreign- 
ers or at public expense by training ships. Too often they are not trained at all. 
Although the owner is supposed to provide a competent master and crew, yet 
there is no legal standard as to seamen, and this law only comes into operation 
when some one is damaged and the plaintiff proves that the crew were ineffi- 
cient, fn which case limited liability ceases to operate. 

8. If the subsidy bill passes, the tonnage taxes which he now i>ay» will be 
returned, with more added as a payment for running his vessel. 

9. Since section 4463, Revised Statutes, was amended by the Sixtieth Congress 
his responsibility as to the crew has ceased, he being covered by having obeyed 
the rules as to number of men prescribed by the local inspectors. 

He may carry any amount of cargo that he shall think safe on dock. He may 
load his vessel as deeply as he shall think proper. There are no regulations on 
these subjects. 

He may hire, and in a foreign port in the foreign trade, by the assistance of 
the police, keep the cheapest men that can be found in any part of the world. 

Under admiralty law as it came to this country the owner was liable to the 
full extent of his property for any loss or damage caused to the shipper or pas- 
senger through his own carelessness or the carelessness or lack of sivill of 
master or crew. He was further liable to the seamen employed for injuries 
caused by defective gear or for injuries received through any lack of skill on 
the part of the master or other officer. 

Section 4283, Revised Statutes (act of March 3, 1851), relieved him of part of 
his liability by enacting that where the loss or damage was caused by neglect 
of master or crew the owner should not be liable beyond his interest iti the ves- 
sel and freight pending. 

Section 18, act of June 26, 1884, extends this to all debts and liabilities, except 
In case of those employed by the vessel. That act reads : 

" The individual liability of a shipowner shall be limited to the proportion 
of any or all debts and liabilities that his Individual share of the vessel bears 
to the whole; and the aggregate liabilities of all the owners of a vessel on 
account of the same shall not exceed the value of such vessel and freight 
pending.". 

The owner w:as still in duty bound to furnish a competent master and crew.. 
In the case of the Rio de Janeiro of the Pacific Mail Steamship Go. (l.W Fed. 
Rep., 7^) the court of appeals held, and the Supreme Court of the United States 
later concurred, as follows: 

" It is the duty of the owner of the vessel to provide a crew not merely com- 
petent for the ordinary duties of an uneventful voyage, but for any emergency 
that is likely to happen and which calls for instant action to save lives of pas- 
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seagers and crew. A sliip i^ not sufficiently manned wben the sailors can oiUf 
reeetve orders through the boatswain. 

*• *   We have no hesitation in holding that the amp was iB^ufioi^itly 
nanned, fbr the reason that the sailors were unable to understand and execute 
the orders made imperative by the exigency that unhappily arose and resulted 
so disastrously to life as well as to property." (Opinion filed May 9, 1904.) 

The reconstruction of section 446^ Seems to have abolished the liability. 

GOMMOir BAZAKD. 

It Will be seen from the foregoing that the old principle of admiralty law, as 
laid down- in article ^ of the Laws of Wisby, which reads as follows, has beeo 

abandoned : 

"Art. ed: If the merchant obliges the master to insure the ship, the laesctiant 
shall' be obliged to Insure the master's life against the hazards of the sea." 

Since the hazard remains with the master and crew and the financial and 
other rfslts have been shifted to the people at large, it seems to be reasenabJe 
and just that the risks and hazards, so far as reasonably possible, should be 
minimized by legislation. This thought has been acted, upon? in Great Britain hj 
Ijpovitflng a standard of efficiency in the men employed, rigid inspection laws as 
to the hull and machinery, regulations as to the d'epth that the vessel may be 
loaded, and the deck loading, which during certain times of the year is pro* 
hibited altogether: With reference to manning the board of trade has issued 
a circular to superintendents of the riirercantlle marine offices and to detaining 
officers specifying the minimum in the number and skill of men employed on 
steamers in accordance with their tonnage. 

In order* to keep tfhe seamen in a condition to do their duty a specific minimum 
scale of provisions has been enacted in Great Britain, in France, and ia Nor- 
way. In Germany this Is determined by the port from which the vessel hails, 
and if no standard has been determined by such port, then by regulations issued 
by the Government. 

]t)ea>llng with the necessary rest, the vessels of Great Britain have always 
adb^ed to the two-watch system for the sailors and the three-watch system for 
the firemen, and there seems no doubt that any law upon the subject up to the 
present was deemed unnecessary. France and Germany have provided by law 
two watches for the sailors and tliree for the firemen. The Norwegian law pro- 
rides that " while at sea their working hours are distributed as usual," thereby 
maintaining the two-watch system for sailors and the three-watch system for 
firemen, which had been usual, but ftom which there had been a dispositioH to 
depart. 

With reference to working hours in port, France, Germany, and Norway pro- 
vide a maximum workday of 10 hours, inclusive of anchor watch, and overtime 
to be paid fiar any additional time, except ih the case of Norway. There the 
crew of the vessel coming into harbor may be worked not exceeding 18 hours, 
including- time for meals, without any payment of overtime, but shall then have 
8 hours of undisturbed rest. 
Respeotftilly, 

International Seamen's Ut^ioN of Ajmebica. 
Andrew FtmtrsETH, 
Wm. H, Prazter, 
Walter Macart&tjr, 

Legialtttive Committee. 

peonage and wages. 

Bff^ot on popiflatibn. 

The M-extcan peon works for a few cents^ per day. He is always In debt. The 
laws of Meitico provide that the debtor may be compelled to work for his creditor 
until the debt be paid*. The creditor sets the wages, subject to consideration of 
the number of bond and free (peons and fi:eemen) and the work whlcli must be 
deoe. The Immediate Interest of the employertst Is to have the largest possible 
number of people In peonage, because thus they can always determine wages of 
thfe freemen. F^f the peon, or bondsman, there is but one way out. He can re- 
fuse to reproduce himself and thus destroy the population, or lie can go on- the 
battle deld and die the^re. 
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For the first there needs no particular energy; fot the second the energy 
needed is the highest given to man— the energy to die. Peons, or bondsmen, 
living in bad quarters^ eating poor and insufficient food, can not be expected to 
te¥6 tile necessary energy to die, and usually they have not ; but they may try 
to- niH awav, which they do; and when brought back to work under the lash 
they eau relnse to breed, which they do. EJspecially do ttiey do this if they have 
leavned to read and hare done enough reading to have absorbed Ideals higher 
than their eJcisHng condition is expressive of. 

Education increases l^nnger, hunger for good food, for good clothing, for goocf 
jihelter, and for good female company; for marriage. When conditions stand In ttie 
way there is an effort to change conditions. When this fails the marriages come 
later in llfte, or fail, and the number of children born become less ; the nnmber 
bom in wedlock decreases first, while promiscuity increases, and the number of 
children bom out of wedlock first slightly increases and then declines. 

Conditions such as these depopulated the Roman Empire, cnused the decrease 
of population of Europe in the latter part of the Middle Ages, and are at work 
In existing society. It is this condition of bondage that has kept M*exican wages 
at the lowest depths and that finally brought about the revolution. A people 
wlthont land and without wages sufficient for reasonable comforts in accord- 
ance with the prevailing ideals is always destructive of population in any coun- 
try where it exists. 

Effect on caUivffs. 

liOt UB try to apply this law — for it seems to be a law — to any calling and we 
shall see that it holds good when applied to a calling just as it applies to a peo- 
ple. Nearly all European countries have contract servitude in some occupations. 
Thus we find that there are servants in husbandry — this is, men with families 
have a small plot of land on which they raise some of the necessaries of life; 
they work for the farmer the year around: the wife works, also, in seed and 
especially in harvest time. They eke out some kind of a living, and while their 
ideals are not above this kind of life they rear children. 

When the schoolmaster has been around for some time ideals change, and the 
men will not bind themselves to this kind of life ; they cease to marry, and they 
go to the cities or to other countries, where they hope for and believe that they 
can find a better way of living. The number of those workers bound to a par- 
ticular master for a particular time, decreases more and more until the crops 
are at times lost and great changes take place in the mode of production or in 
Industry. The industry in this particular instance, agriculture, declines. 

In Norway the number of this class of workers decreased from 60,000 to 6,000 
in 30 years. The decrease In Sweden is about the same. Take again the younger 
men, who used to be hired for one year to work and live on the farm. Their 
number has decreased, but not in the same proportion. They have been work- 
ing and saving with the hope of getting together some money with which to pay. 
fares to get to the city or to some foreign country. With all this, their number 
has been steadily decreasing. At the Socialist congress in Copenhagen last year 
there was a parade, and among the conspicuous banners carried were those call- 
ing for the abolition of the master-and-servant laws. 

Superficial observers look upon this question as mere sentimentality; they 
fail to see the relation between term contracts to labor and the condition of suc^ 
laborers. A little thinking should show them their error. Supply and demand 
determine wages to a very large extent, if not altogether. Term contracts de- 
tstroy competition between those who hire workers. Once the contract is made, 
the State steps in and compels performance. While the contracts are being made 
there is always an artificial surplus of workers, and those contracts are always 
made in the fall of the year wlt]^ a winter staring the workers in the face. 

There ceases to be auy competition between the employers under such condi- 
tion, but there Is competition between the workers. The law of supply and de- 
mand is nullified by man's cunning, and wages keep below or at the point of 
subsistence. Idleness or increase in rents and prices brings want. It influences 
the treatment: tl^e employer is busy with his difficulties; why should he con- 
sider his, employees when he needs but to call the police or the sheriff to bring 
his worker hack to him? Freedom to quit work at any time is the father oi 
improved conditions of the workers; freedom to organlsse and to travel is its 
mother. Any country which denies this freedom to its workers will lose them, 
either by emigration or by race suicide. This seems to apply to all the workers^ 
whether in sections or as a whole. 
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Conditions of seamen. 

Let us now apply this to the seamen. While the men on shore were working 
under term contracts enforcible by the State, the wages of the seamen, also 
under term contracts, were up to and sometimes slightly above that of equally 
skilled men on shore. As freedom came to men on shore and they learned to 
use their freedom, wages went up until they doubled, trebled, and, in some in- 
stances, quadrupled. The seaman, remaining under term contracts to labor en- 
forcible by imprisonment, vitalized in foreign countries by treaties, was letf be- 
hind. His wages stood still and in some instances actually decreased, while the 
purchasing power of such wages as he did get was reduced in proportion as 
shore workers' wages increased. 

Under this condition it became impossible to live as other men, and tlie sea- 
pian's social status deteriorated. He tried to organize and he was crushed, be- 
cause he had to fight not only tlie employer but also the State. The peculiar 
condition and the skill needed gave him some help ; but the shipowner insured 
his property; the losses fell on the whole community, instead of upon himself; 
and he ceased to care about skill. Many nations had laws compelling the ship- 
owner to carry a specific number of subjects or citizens in each crew. The ship- 
owners procured their repeal. Beng now exempt from the loss that might be 
caused by inefficient men and from the laws compelling him to look among his 
own people for men to do his work, the shipowner had the world to draw from. 
No skill too low, no man too inefficient, no race barred, the contract once signed 
enforcible by the State. Was such handicap ever put on other men in the race 
for life? 

The boarding inaster. 

The seamen tried organization in England and in this country in the first 
years of the last century. In both instances they were crushed by the State. 
They then began to try individual action. They tried to get away from their 
servitude by deserting. At home they were met by the law of enforced labor 
and by imprisonment on the one hand and by strike breakers on the other. Sea- 
men refusing to work at loading and discharging of cargoes, other men were 
hired and paid from the seamen's wages. This developed a new body of work- 
ers, the longshoremen, and later on the harbor seamen. 

The deserting seamen found that they must find somebody to hide thena. 
The boarding master undertook this. He kept the deserters in hiding until 
the vessel had gone to sea. The seaman was then shipped on some other vessel 
at increased wages, and wages began to take an upward trend. This would not 
do, so an alliance between the boarding masters and shipowners was arranged, 
by which the blood money was abolished, and the boarding master got his in- 
come from advance wages given, ostensibly to the seaman, in reality to the 
boarding master. 

From out of the system of bondage had come a condition under which the 
boarding master helped the shipowner to keep wages down, and the biggest 
share of wages actually signed for went to the boarding master, who often 
divided with the master of the vessel and sometimes with the owner. When the 
seaman resisted, his clothing was kept and he was thrown naked on the street, 
where usually a convenient policeman was ready for him, ready to tell him | 
that he was a vagrant without visible means of support. 

Americans quit the sea, 

Americans, being the first to see the real situation of the seamen and being 
able to find other employment in a new country, were the first to quit the sea. 
The boarding masters, acting for themselves, but in reality as the agents of 
shipowners, went to foreign vessels which came into American ports and in- 
duced the seamen on those vessels to desert. They shipped them on American 
vessels below the wages which the American was willing to accept. The Ameri- 
can abaft the mast hated the young foreigner, as a strilve breaker and as a 
foreigner, and misused him whenever he felt inclined. Thus the system of. 
peonage on the vessels created, or helped to create, the brutality which gave to 
the American vessels the name of ** blood boats." 

If American capital had not left the sea because of more profitable employment 
on shore, there is no doubt that this country would have been the first and worst 
offender in using the oriental and the negro. As it now is, Great Britain -is 
the worst offender. British seamen gave England her supremacy on the water, 
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and now they are driven from the sea under the slave laws by Asiatics and 
Africans. The latter may be said to be plain savages, captured right out of the 
African woods. Savages from Asia and Africa and developed in our own 
cities are more and more the men who carry the world's sea-borne commerce. 

There is not one nation, unless it be Germany, that can reman its navy with 
men accustomed to the sea. Let the nations permit the trend to go on, and it 
will not be a very long time before the white race loses its power over the sea 
and the Aryan ceases to be at all a seaman. 

And yet seaman's work is man's work. Of course, the seaman does much that 
he calls woman's work ; but that is only an incident in his real life. Take the 
real seamen out of any vessel and she will be as helpless as a whale in shoal 
water. Take away the men trained on sailing vessels from among the officers, 
and the insurance premium will shortly go up from 4 to 5 per cent above the 
present point. 

This, however, is of little moment to those for whom these words are written. 
There are yet a very large number of skilled, capable, self-respecting men fol- 
lowing the sea for a living, partly because they are in it and can see no good 
way of getting out, partly because they like the life for what it might be and 
for what it partly yet is. Let those men take courage and come together. The 
sea can be made fit for the kind of men who once sailed on it. Seamen may be 
made freemen. It was the law that took freedom away; the law can. give it 
back. 

With freedom to exercise self-help and mutual aid, the men will know how to 
compel, not only human conditions, but sufficient wages to live as men ; sufficient 
to have a home of his own in place of the labor warehouse now miscalled 
Sailors' Home; a wife in one port, instead of, as is sneeringly said, a " wife in 
every port." 

Let those who believe and have the courage of their faith get together, de- 
termined to work to this end, and we shall find men on shore willing and able 
to help us strike the shackles off. The Lakes are fighting to keep the shackles 
off; let us help them by furnishing them the bit of bread that they must have. 
Remember, the employer can send among us men to sow distrust, selfishness, 
and cowardice. When men say this or that can not be done, ask yourself, " Is 
this man only a fool and a coward, or is he paid?" 

Other phases of this subject will be dealt with in another article. 

REMEDIES THAT HAVE FAILED. 

In dealing with the situation which I tried to describe in the Journal last 
week, with the view of finding some real remedy, I shall first try to analyze the 
proposed remedies that have been tried in the past. Then I shall try to analyze 
some remedies now proposed by many well-meaning persons. 

Desertion.^-H^o " run away " has been tried. To run away is nothing but leav- 
ing one vessel — at the risk of imprisonment — ^to go In another, from which the 
man may be taken by the State and again placed on board the vessel from 
which he deserted. This did some good for a time; but the defenseless condi- 
tion of the seaman and the penalty for hiding him made it easy to turn this 
method against the seaman, and, as we know, this was done. To run away 
could not be, and is not, a remedy. 

To get 8ich. — ^This device* has been used to some extent. Men have eaten 
soap and other poisons so as to get sick and get rid of the vessel on which they 
sailed. They have claimed to have rheumatism; but in most cases the doctor 
has detected the shamming and discharge has been refused. I have personally 
known men go on shore to get sick in order to get rid of the vessel and get their 
papers with them. Actual or pretended sickness was no remedy. 

Going to court. — Men have gone to court and complained of bad treatment. 
The testimony given was absolutely true ; but the court presumed that the meii 
were lying in order to get out of the vessel. The status of the men so tainted 
their testimony that the court, sitting in admiralty and having by that reason 
discretionary power, assumed that the men were lying, and so " going to court " 
has proved no remedy. 

Combining with longshoremen. — A belipf gradually grew up among the sea- 
men that if they could make some combination with the longshoremen it would 
then be possible to so delay the vessels that the owners would give some redresa 
Longehoremen were organized to load and discharge all vessels; their interest 
lay in getting the seamen out of the vessels when in port, in order that they 
(the longshoremen) might be employed. The stevedore wanted the crew out in 
order that they might not be used to lower his prices. 

21242—11 4 
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In order to combine with anybody, it was first necessary that the seamen 
themselves be organized in some fashion. When the question of combining 
^ith the longshoremen came up in earnest, the latter insisted upon the seamen 
leaving the vessels in port, or at least refusing to handle cargo. This meant 
ij&ss work for the seamen; it meant employment becoming still less steady and 
t^he earnings still less. But the seaman was willing to try, . Hfe did try, and 
found that he was lilje the dwarf in the fable — receiving all tbe wounds and 
the giant receiving all the profits. 

The longshoreman had promised that he would not move the vessel in port or 
do anything except handle *the cargo. But there is a peculiarity about human 
nature which permits man to persuade himself that what is in his own interest 
is the right thing. The longshoreman was very naturally unwilling to risk his 
Job by refusing to do such slight and to him unimportant things as moving the 
vessel and making her ready for sea. Then, he had often been a seaman before 
he became a longshoreman ; he had left the sea to better himself ; he had mar- 
ried and stood to lose mauy things, so he could see no good reason why he 
should sacrifice his prospects for the seamen. He was getting from $4 to $6 
per day and the seaman $15 to $20 per month. If the seamen became strong, 
they would Insist ujwu better wages, and this might have to come out of the 
Ipngshoremeu's wages, or it would increase the total cost of labor. To the lat- 
ter the owners would object, and so the Increase of the seamen's wages either 
involved a strike or the reduction in the longshoremen's wages. 

I am well aware that this recognizes the existence of the now exploded theory 
Qf the " wage fund "; but such was and is the men's reasoning, and so we must 
^eal with things as they are In the minds of men, not as we would like them to 
be. A combination with the longshoremen was difficult for the further reason 
that the seamen's wages under the law may be paid to the longshoreman or 
anybody else for doing whatever work the seaman refuses to do. It seems plain 
that while the seaman is under compulsion to labor to fulfill the contract made, 
alliance with longshoremen is no remedy. 

Nothing from, nothing to a scab, — This is the panacea presented to ua from 
every soap box on the street In these latter days. Let us see how this would 
work. The steamer Bear Is at the dock taking in cargo. Along comes a deliv- 
ery wagon with some stuff that is to go in the vessel. The driver is asked for 
his card; he has none, and, according to this much-lauded doctrine, the long- 
shoremen should quit in preference to accepting the stuff. Assuming that the 
longshoremen do quit and the seamen are ordered to take in the stuff, and they 
also refuse, then, while the longshoremen get what money they have earned, the 
seaman's money — money already earned — is under the law taken to pay the 
scab, who does the work. 

WhQ Is hurt? Not the owner; he is losing nothing. Not the longshoreman; 
he has lost nothing. The seaman has lost his job — ^a small thing — ^but he has 
also lost the money for which he had been working. Let us take this same thing 
into a steam schooner and see how it will work. Sailors refuse to accept lum- 
ber from nonunion men ; sailors are discharged. Scabs are obtained and the 
vessel proceeds to San Francisco or San Pedro ; there the longshoremen refuse 
to handle the cargo ; they are locked out, as tJiey were in 1906. Scabs are ob^ 
tained and they discharge the vessel. Not only that vessel, but all the vessels 
in port. Just as in 1906. Union sailors can not go in any of the vessels. Net 
results: Scab longshoremen and scab sailors at work. The friendly owners, 
who wish to live in peace and pay going wages, are driven into alliance with 
unfriendly owners. Who has been hurt? Not the scabs nor the unfair owners; 
all these have been benefited. The only persons hurt are the union seamen and 
the fair shipowners. A few scabs have succeeded in getting the union men to 
quit work. The scabs and the unfair owners have called a strike of the union 
men against the fair owners. Could stupidity or cunning invent a more silly or 
a more clever and effective means of defeating the union men and hurting the 
employer who wishes to be fair to labor? 

But more than this. If the seamen are under the law of imprisonment, they 
will be arrested and either sent to prison or put back on board the vessel where 
tiiey quit work. 

This much-praised and much-agitated remedy — this panacea — ^reminds me of 
the noise that the cats make in the back yard in the night. The noise is great 
and It disturbs your peace; it means something — it means more cats, not lesa 
So this policy means more scabs, not less. Plainly It Is not a remedy. 

To join the /. W. W. — Here we have another of the remedies which, if applied, 
would, according to the orator on the soap box, settle all our difiiculties. "All 
come together in one great union and strike against the employer at all places 
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at the same time ! " Plainly It would be very difficult to arrange this effectively 
under a democratic system of union government. This difficulty is recognized 
^ the promoters, and so they meet it by abolishing democratic government in 
the unloiia. Tb«y organize the trades or callings that come in direct touch 
with or which overlaps eaeh other Into one group. Each union in the group is 
represented by a certain number of delegates on what is called the " executive 
board." and in this delegated body is lodged all power. It may determine the 
wages, the hours of labor, the shop rules. It may order strikes and then order 
the men back to work — if they can get back. It may order men to pay any 
assessment that It shall think necessary or wise. 

We are asked to voluntarily give more power to this board than is now pos- 
sessed by the employers. Of course, this power is to be used for the good of all. 
No doubt it is the intention so to use it. Let us assume that it is done in per- 
fect good faith. Where will this land the seamen? Being a comparatively 
amall body, we would have but little weight in the councils. We would have to 
obey orders. The members of the board, being desirous of doing the best possi- 
ble for the great majority, and having no knowledge of the status of the seaman, 
neither knowing nor caring how the order would affect the seaman, he would be 
ordered to quit his vessel to enforce riiles laid down to assist others. In the 
coasting trade, here in this country, he would lose his money — that is, the 
money for which he had worked. But where he is under the status of the peon, 
he would be arrested and either sent to prison or back on board the vessel 
which he left under orders from the " executive board." Again the seaman is 
the dwarf of the fable, in alliance with the giant. Again he gets all the wounds 
and none of the spoils of victory. Plainly, whatever might be the possibilities 
under other and freer conditions — ^and I most emphatically deny that It could be 
a remedy even then — under existing conditions, with their servitude. It can not 
be and Is not a remedy. 

Religion, Christinmfy. — ** Be good and you will be happy!" Yes, happy, 
because more tolerant of Injustice and wrong, as inflicted upon oneseif ; but if 
truly Christian less tolerant of Injustice and wrong j s inflicted upon others. 
Protest against wrong because wrong, iiitolernnt of it because of Its evil ; be- 
eause of the denial of equality and equal freedom. This sentiment, however, 
is no remedy in itself. It may lead to remedies, but Is only preparatory thereto. 
RejU Christianity was always intolerant of either slavery, peonage, or contract 
servitude. Of and by itself it is no remedy. 

Quitting the «ea.— This Is a remedy only for the individual who quits. He 
ceases to be a seaman, and that Is all. The larger number of those men who 
feel the wrong and quit, the larger the number of hopeless and helpless remaln- 
imr and coming. Thus quitting may reduce the standard of manliness of the 
men of the sea. and the nation in which this takes place will lose its sea power 
as It loses Its se>^men. But to the seamen, quitting is an injury, not a remedy. 

Take care of the inefficient. — This Is no remedy because all the worms tliat 
have fed and are feeding upon the seamen get inside of the protective ring and 
eat away, reducing the strength of what they feed up<m until all the men are 
nt the same level. There never was any law passed by the so-called humani- 
tarians to protect the seaman from being robbed that was not so drawn that 
it operated in the interest of the crimping element. It was so with the advance, 
so with the penalty for Inducing men to desert, so with the sailors' homes. It 
has been so with the law permitting the shipowner to employ Inefficient men. 
It must be so with laws that are not calculated to put the seaman on his own 
feet, making him responsible to himself and his fellow men. 

Now, practically everything has been tried except to give the seaman himself 
a chance. Give him a chance to do right and feel that he is a man. Give to him 
the same chance that you give to others, and let him take the consequences of 
his own acts. 

I shall write one more article of this kind, trying to show what would be a 
remedy. All these things have proven themselves to be worse than useless, 
'Wiey have not been, they are not, and they can not be real remedies. 

Andrew Ftjhuseth. 

fkeedom the bemedy. 

I 

Men's diff^f'ent motives. 

Truly man is fearfully and wonderfully made. In him are combined the 
highest and lowest, the best and the worst characteristics, selfishness and self- 
abnegation, heroism and cowardice. These qualities exist in the same man at 
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the same time. One thought, feeliug, oy faculty— -call it what you like — ^is more 
active than another at, a particular" time. A seaman without the slightest hesi- 
tation dives into the ocean, while th^ vessel is going at a good speed, to save a 
drowning man, thinking nothing about his own chances of drowning. We see 
tlie same man at another time do a selfish, . mean, thing, and we marvel at the 
change. We qsk: "Is this the same man?" Yes; he is the same man; but 
in, another mpod anij governed by other thoughts- 

We see a shipowner, give freely to some. institution or to some needy person; 
we see him protest against peonage or slavery ; we find him in sympathy with 
nearly all the progressive ideas of his time, and yet absolutely opposed to any 
real change in the seaman's condition. Is- this the same man? Yes; the very 
same; but «lon?iaaled by a thou;^lil. a feeling, or a fear of an entirely different 
kind from those that are uppermost in his better moods. 

The struggle for lile makes us call pus when our own interests are at stake. 
It is so with the i>oor; it is so. with the rich or wtell to do — only that in the 
latter case it is usually more so, not because be is by nature any worse, but 
because he. is usually stronger. He could not have become rich or wealthy if 
this were not so ; he could not Jveep and add to. his wealth if he were not, under 
the present condition of stress and strife. 

As said before, in sm earlier article, man has a peculiar faculty of persuading 
himself that what, is to his own benefit can not be of any serious disadvantage 
to others.. By virtue of this reasoning we find men defending wrongs, denying 
that they are wrongs, because they are beneficial,, or because he thinks them 
beneficial to him. The shipowner usually defends low wages and onerous con- 
ditions imposed upon the seaman because V it was always thus," because ** the 
seaman would not work at all under other .conditions," because ** changing it 
would destroy commerce,!' because " it is better for the seaman," because " if 
altered at all, they must be altered in all countries at once," because "the ter- 
rors of the law are needed in his case." . 

Any and all arguments, exeo])l: the really true one — selfish fear of what may 
happen. Under the law he is king; he has all power; he owns the men work- 
ing for him. What could be more natural than that he should come to believe 
that such arrangements are best: Why should he not think himself trust- 
worthy enough, wise enough, to be intrusted v/ith such power, and good enough 
to use it wisely and humanely? » 

,, . ' , , : ^elf -interest, hridl^d. 

For the normal man to think otherwise would be to question his own capacity 
and Integrity. Finally, he is, after all, only an agent of society at large, in 
getting work done at the lowest possible price. The lowest possible wages 
means the lowest possibJe prices, so he thinks. Society at large, whose agent 
he really is, gets the benefit. . Society agrees nntil some real disturbance shows 
up the whole thing as a fallacy that is leading to destruction. 

For these and sundry other reasons humanity has come to distrust self-inter- 
est and has bridled it, while permitting it as much latitude as seems wise, hold- 
ing it to be. one of the main forces working for pi-ogress, if not, indeed, the chief 
force. Thus men have learned to distrust kings apd to bridle them, to distrust 
the clergy and to bridle it, to distrust the aristocracy and bridle it, and now 
men. are learning to distrust the employer of labor and are engaged in finding 
bridles for him. 

The self-interest of one class is set off against the other class or section 
thereof in the hope- that the struggle will bring out the good that is hoped for. 
Th^ self-interest of the master can not be trusted, and so we try to offset it 
with the self-interest of his. servants or his workers. Let us try this on the 
seaman. 

Shipowners' self-interest. 

We have seen that when any .class of workers- have become sufficiently free to 
quit their work individually, their condition has taken on an upward tendency, 
and when they could and did quit work collectively this tendency became stronger. 
The self-interest of the employer was enlisted; he stood to lose by the men 
quitting at times when such leaving off work was a great loss to him. He be- 
came Interested in the condition of his workers, in their feelings and mental 
attitude ; indeed, sufliciently so to organize detective bureaus and send spies in 
among the men to report to him. 



No such trouble exists for this' shipo\tneri He owns hls'men^ ^hen.once ttey 
have signed the agreements or shipping articleii, II? they become so dissatisfied 
AS to run away, he only reports to the State officials, and the deserter is recap- 
tured and delivered back to him. ' 

The shli)Owner must be placed" in a position siinfilki- to other employers. If 
the men may leave him at an fnopportline moment, either iridividiially ' or wllec- 
tively, he stands to lose. He will govern himself accordingly! While he has 
the ownership of the men enforced' by the State, he^ is safe from this loss and 
anxiety, and being an ordinary inan he troubles no further. 

Set the peon free. ' • ' 

That is, abolish all penal punishment now enfoi^M upon the seaman for any 
refusal to continue to laboi* while the vessel Is in safety. Abolish the ship- 
owner's present right to have the seaman brought back to labor against his will. 
If the seaman returns, or if his refusal to retilrn'be only temporary, let the 
expenses of the substitute be taken from the seaman's wages alread^ e&hhed or 
to be earned. This will give all the Purity or guaranty that is or can be 
needed to prevent men from needlessly del&.ying wbrk or vessels. 

This would at one stroke alter th^ seaman's life for the better. Thd presump- 
tion that the seaman is lying in order to ^et out of the. vessel ceases at once. 
His testimony will be weighed by the same tests as are applied to other men. 
Let me tell of a personal experience which illustrates the present condition : 

I came to New York in a German ship. I was sick and had to be sent to Long 
Island College Hospital for treatment. ' The' doctor in charge asked me, " Is the 
ballast out?" Being answered affirmatively, he further asked, "Is she (the 
vessel) soon ready for sea?" fefeing told "No," he prescribed for me. On the 
next day I was delirious. The same questions were asked that same afternoon 
of a patient from a Norwegian vessel. Tlie patfent died next morning. There 
could be no question that either of us was really sick, :^et this doctor— may his 
shadow never grow less — was impelled by our status to insult lis by. his 
-questions. ' 

A seaman comes to the consul to complain of certain grievances. The consul, 
having in mind th'e seaman's status, disregards his testimony, refusies to look 
seriously into the grievance, which 'thus remaini^ unredressed. Lfews are en- 
acted dealing with food, working hours, and 6ther mattet's. The master of the 
vessel disregards the law; the men g;o to the consul or to th6 court or to the 
superintendent of shipping. They Complain ; but they are not believed. The 
official thinks they are just trying to get out of their contract. Nothing is done, 
and the law remains a dead letter. But let it be understood that they may quit 
whenever they think fit, and the situation becomes at once different. So it will 
be seen that the beginning of rill reform in the seainan^s life is, Set the peon 
free. i , 

.Organization. 

Only the free can organize into a trade union. Bondm&n may organize, but 
only with a view of gaining i freedom ; .that is, they may organize against the 
State. They may organize a revolution, and they may go into the field to gain 
freedom by the force of arms j they may go to the people to plead for it. They 
<can not organize a trade union, because they are not in possession of the trade- 
union weapon, namely, the power to throw, the employers' business out of order 
by refusing to continue to labor. ; Having obtained this power, the men can then 
organize effectively on trade-union lines. Thjey can, being free men^ go to the 
employer and ask for a redress* of grievances and if refused they may cease to 
labor. ' • . • 

Other workers being equally .free may be urged to refuse, to labor for this 
particular employer until he shall be willing ito redress the grievances .com- 
plained of. The employer's business; usually demands that the work be not too 
long suspended, and he at last listens.. He- meets representatives from the men, 
and industrial democracy has begun; it is a fact, potentially if not practically. 
Struggles to come are many and severe before industry can adjust Itself to new 
conditions; but the beginning is made. Wi-th it has come liiOi)e, and with that, 
self-respect. - , - 

When the disciples of the Nazarene wer^e worried abaut food, clothing, and 
shelter and came to Him for advice, J^e told ihem tp cease to worry about those 
things and to " seek first the I^ingdom of Heav/^n," and (all other things would 
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follow. If we apply ordinary analysis to this answer we shall flnfl that Its 
meaning is simple. Ther^ being universal Fatherhood, a universal brotherhood 
follows of itself as a logical necessity. All being equal before the Fatiier, this, 
then, must be the kingdom. No masters, no peons, no bondmen — all freemen. 
Seek ye first freedom, and all else shall be added — that is, all else must follow. 
Mind you, not simply freedom — freedom to slay freedom, but freedom to perfect 
freedom through organization. 

Here, then, I believe, we have the remedy. To obtain this we must, however, 
be prepared to do and to be patient We must, to obtain this boon, be willinir 
and ready to prove to the i)eople that we are in deadly earnest in seeking and 
wishing freedom, the highest of God's gifts to men. The people may not believe 
us simply upon our own say so. They have never believed others until they 
proved their earnestness by Uieir willingness to suffer or to die. They may ask 
this test of us — the seamen. If so, let us be willing and ready to give the proofs 
by opposing this law of man which makes us less than men. I^et us be willing 
and ready to refuse to abide by these contracts over which we have no say, which 
we did not participate in making, which we must accept or starve. 

When the hour is there let us cast them to the winds and accept the prison 
or whatever else may be our portion. Thus we shall prove that we wish free- 
dom, that we ought to receive it. Then the people will listen and will give 
it to us. 

Other minor remedies are possible wh^i the main remedy is attained, but <lf 
these in another article. 

SEAMEN AND SAFETY AT SEA. 

Abolish imprisonment and allotment. 

In my last article I suggested that there are other subsidiary remedies which 
are good when the main thing has been settled. When the seaman has been 
given the ownership of his own body, the chance to pawn his body for food and 
shelter must pass away; that is, advance wages or allotment to "originaJ 
creditor," imprisonment for desertion, arrest, detention, and bringing back to 
the vessel must pass away. 

Thus the iseaman will be placed upon his own feet, made responsible to 
himself, and if he can not carry the re^)onsibility he must suffer the penalty — 
just like men on shore. 

The imprisonment for desertion made the advance secure, the seaman's 
body was mortgaged, the security was in the vessel's keeping. When advance 
is paid the State acts as a guarantor by arresting, keeping in detention, and 
delivering back to the mortgagee the pledge given. The seaman is held in the 
boarding house by the law, which gives his clothing as a pledge. The man has 
some palmers, letters from relatives or other things, which he is not willing to 
lose. The boarding master keeps the clothing until the man is delivered to 
the vessel, then the vessel keeps him wtth the assistance of the State. If men 
are scarce, the boar<\ing master picks up all the hard-ups who come along, keeps 
them for a few days and then sells them to the vessel for the advance. 

Is the man a seaman? No; probably not; but that does not matter; there 
will be some seamen on the vessel, and they will have to do the work for the 
hard-up. The vessel carries passengers? Well, what of that? Vessels ai-e 
hot wrecked every trip; it is hoped that she Is not going to get into trouble on 
this particular trip, and, besides, the boarding master Is not on the vess^, 
neither is the owner; and you all know that oldest of old legal Actions — the 
" acts of God." The vessel is not responsible for any " act of God." 

When you get thinking it over, God is made responsible for a great many 
things, and, being exempt from being called Into court to give explanation^, Bte 
is the safest one to blame. You will thus see that the advance mu6t go both 
for the sake of the seaman and the passenger. 

Other things will follow. As it now is there Is no knowing how many actual 
•seamen will be found among a crew, say, of 16 men. There may be any num- 
ber from 2 to 16, or there may be none at all. The vessel gets to sea; work 
must be done; those who can do it must do it. Hence the men, by working 
for their own and the passengers' lives, may succeed in bringing the vess^ 
safely into port. Having been done once, it can be done again, and the meh 
have established their numbers and their skill as the number and skill needed. 

Thus men are driven until half insane with work. Abolish the advance, <3t 
allotment to "original creditor," and you Improve the condition of the seameb 
and increase the chances of safety at sea. 
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Ho%o ships are manned. 

" Safety at sea ! ^' What a lot of rot has been written and Spoken on this 
subject. Safety at sea is promoted, first, by a good vessel, staunch and well 
found ; secondly, by good boats and enough of them ; thirdly, by a crew sufficient 
in number and skill to handle the vessel while she is afloat, to lower, man, and 
handle the boats when the vessel must be abandoned. The boats must be prop- 
erly equipped; but aJi)ove all there must be sufficient number of men, and they 
must be of sufficient skill to be able to lower the boats in a seaway and t6 
handle them when in the water. 

Now, let me intrust you with a very deep secret. There is not sailing to-day 
on any ocean any passenger vessel carrying the number of boats needed to take 
care of the passengers and crew, nor a sufficient number of skilled men to 
handle those boats which are carried. If there were, the seameu*s condition 
would be much better than it now is. There would be men enough on board 
to do the work without overwork ; proper watches would be kept ; there would 
always be a proper lookout, and when the vessel got near land or into water 
not properly charted there could be and there would be some man keeping the 
lead going. 

Men would not be kept four or six hours at the wheel; the vessel would be 
kept better on her course, and steering close inshore to be out of the heavy 
sea would not be as dangerous as it now is. You will see from this that im- 
proved conditions for the seamen mean increased safety for passengers and 
freight ; Increased safety for all at sea. 

The average shipowner knows this; but he must keep up with the proces 
sion — ^lie must carry passengers as cheaply as the other fellow; he must com- 
pete with the railroad or he must go out of the business. If vessels are lost, 
the insurance — that is, the public — pays the loss. If passengers are lost, that's 
very bad; but there is God to be blamed. If seamen are lost, why, there are 
plenty more idle men to be had on shore; they cost nothing, not even In the 
training, because they need no training, no skill being required by law. 

As to the passengers, are they satisfied with these conditions? The passeh- 
gers do not know; they are told a lot of rot about bulkheads, water-tight com- 
partments, vessels so built that they will not sink or burn. Of course, we sea- 
men know this to be the veriest nonsense. But the passenger reads this Ifi 
the papers, or reads something that looks like it, and being a fatalistic optimist 
and wishing that this may be so, he promptly believes it. Besides, the passen- 
ger is busy; he or she has other things to think about when on shore. anA 
when the time comes to go on a voyage he or she, if they think at all, knows 
very well that they must take such vessels as there are or none at all. And 
then the cabins and the staterooms are well fitted ; the dining room, the social 
hall are veritable dreams of luxury and comfort, and surely when so much is 
expended on comfort and convenience the owner must be presumed to have 
taken equally good care of that rather important matter, safety. 

Appearances are deceptive. 

Now, let me say to the passenger that a well-fitted-up stateroom, although 
very nice, does not prove that the vessel is properly fitted up elsewhere. Go 
and look into the forecastle, or rather do not; Just ask to be shown into thfe 
forecastla You may bfe sure that you will not be shown into that place. You 
will be told that the forecastle is the men's place and that "nobody is per- 
mitted to see that." As a certain man says in his ad., " there is a reason." 

Now, Mr. and Mrs. Passenger, let me tell you one more secret. Vessels tha*t 
can not sink and will not burn have not yet been built. The art of shipbuild- 
ing has not reached that far ks yet. If you wish more safety, you must insist 
upon a proper crew, sufficient in numbers and skill, and they must have a fore- 
castle from which they can get out quickly enough to be of use. 

This would increase your safety and also improve the seamen's condition. 

How can this be done? Very simply. You must insist that there shall be 
a standard of individual efficiency provided for the crews; that at least 75 
per cent of the deck crew, exclusive of licensed oncers, must be up to that 
standard before the vessel shall be permitted to proceed to sea. Insist that 
those men shall have a decent place to live, eat, and sleep in, and that it shall 
be 80 placed that they can all come on deck quickly when they are needed. 
Thus you will improve safety at sea ; you will help to save thousands of human 
lives and millions of dollars' worth of property every year, and you will help 
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the seamen, you will bring the Amefiean to sea. You will have seamen for 
your Navy, for the protection of your coasts, and your foreign possessions. 

Provisifyns of seamen* s hiU. 

Hon. William B. Wilson, Member of Congress, of Pennsylvania, has intro- 
duced a bill (H. R. 11372). This bill will, when enacted, do more to promote 
the safety of life and property at sea than has ever been done in all the history 
of this country. It provides: Watch-and-watch at sea — dividing the crew on 
deck into two watches and the engine-room crew into three watches, to be on 
duty alternately while the ship is at sea ; a standard of individual efficiency — 
75 per cent of the deck crew to have had at least three years' experience on 
deck at sea or on the Great Lakes; forecastles in which there will be room 
enough to live and opportunities for cleanliness and decency ; a right in the crew, 
exclusive of the officers — who by themselves will have the same right — to call 
a survey on the vessel if they come to the conclusion that she is not seaworthy ,• 
prohibition against towing those large log rafts which now get away from the 
vessel towing them or break up, thus endangering the lives of people an(1 the 
safety of property; prohibition of towing a long string of barges, that in bad 
weather break loose from the vessel towing them or are cut away to save the 
vessel doing the towing, leaving the men on the barges to perish like rats In 
a trap when put into a pail of water ; but, before and beyond all, this bill abol- 
ishes the involuntary servitude now imposed upon the seamen in American 
vessels in foreign ports and upon foreign seamen in American ports. It will 
also abolish the crimping system, by abolishing the advance or allotment to 
*' original creditor." 

You think, perhaps, that there is no more fugitive-slave law in force in these 
United States since Appomattox. You are wrong if you think so. Under the 
treaties with foreign nations this country hunts down and delivers to his own- 
ers any seaman who runs away from his master, if the master thinks it worth 
while to set the machinery in motion by making a formal report that his seaman 
; slave) has run away. 

I shall try in some future articles to take up this bill and deal separately 
with each important feature thereof. You will then see more particularly what 
are the lesser remedies. I may say in conclusion that the mission of this 
organization is not only to make the seaman's condition better, but to make the 
seaman better and" to make him free — ^as free as you are, my dear Mr. Pas- 
senger — and that in doing this it will again bring the American to sea and 
immeasurably increase the safety of life and property at sea. Will you help 
us by giving to us yoir go 3d vill and to these questions some little attention? 

IN CASE OF SHIPWRECK. 

If Vr toll -and'Wa tch. 

In my last article I promised to deal separately with the more Important 
features of the seamen's bill. Given a good vessel, proper boats, proper davits 
to lower those boats, and skilled men to handle both vessel and boats, there is 
nothing more important than watch-and-watch. 

Watch-and-watch, in the language of seamen, means that the crew are divided 
into two equal parts, speaking of the deck crew, and into three equal parts, 
speaking of the engine-room crew. The watches are on deck or in the engine 
room on duty alternately. They steer, keep lookout, keep the lead going, and do 
such other things as are needed for the safety of the vessel. They keep every- 
thing clean and in order. The main point, however, is that they are there to 
keep things safe. The Arab is said to have a maxim that " Nobody meets a 
friend in the desert." It is equally true that " No vessel meets a friend on the 
ocean." 

Collisions. 

There is no telling when you may meet a vessel, day or night, and these meet- 
ings are full of danger, because they may mean collisions. No matter how 
careful the officers and men of one vessel may be, the other vessel may have 
men who are careless, undisciplined, or tired out by work and lack of sleep 
until they fail from sheer exhaustion. Be it remembered that it takes two to 
Hvoid a collision. 
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That there is no place safe from this danger was very forcibly brought home 
to the writer in the Indian Ocean. We had no expectation of meeting vessels 
where we were, but we did ; and if our crew had been as careless or exhausted 
as were the crew of the other vessel, there would have been sundry new faces 
in heaven, and two missing vessels upon which, with their cargoes, to pay 
insurance. 

Speaking of being exhausted, let me explain the routine of the system known 
as watch-and-watch. We will take the deck crew. Each watch is on deck four 
hours at a time. This means al)out three hours' sleep at a time, or three and 
one-half hours at most, except in the watch from 4 p. m. to 8 p. m. This watch 
is divided into two parts, so that the watches will swing and the watch that 
was on duty from 8 p. m. to midnight on one night will be off duty at that time 
during the next night. Should there be no extra work to keep the watch on 
deck on duty — that is, when the men ought to be off duty and at rest — the men 
will usually get sufficient rest and sleep to be attentive while on duty. 

But many things arise to deprive men of their regular rest. Frequently 
there is work that demands the full strength of the crew. Then the men off 
duty — the watch below — are called out, and they may be engaged in the most 
exhausting labor while they should be at rest. The next four hours it is again 
their turn to be on deck, and this makes 12 hours of practically continuous 
duty. This may be repeated again after three or four hours' rest. Thus the 
men are worn out ; they are, incapable of giving close attention either at the 
wheel or at the lookout. The vessel then becomes a positive danger to all ves- 
sels that she may meet. The system of watch-and-watch is, however, by all 
odds the safest, while it may not, safety left out of consideration, be the easiest 
for the men. 

Kalashi watches. 

There is growing up a system, mostly in steamers, sometimes called ** Kalashi " 
watches. This means that certain men are kept on the regular watch-and- 
watch while the other members of the crew are what is called "day men.** 
The "day men" work all day and are supposed to sleep all night. Of course, 
if anything happens they are called out; and this is seldom considered on the 
next day, when they are kept at their work as if nothing had happened the 
uight before. 

This, of course, is hard on the men ; but in itself has very little to do with 
safety, except as explained later. Some vessels have brought it down to having 
only two men to steer and two to keep lookout. Others have four to steer and 
two to take lookout. This gives four or two hours at the wheel and four hours 
on the lookout. The British commission laid it down as a demonstrated propo- 
sition that no man can give the attention necessary to proper steering for more 
than two hours at a time. For the same reason, no man is in a fit condition to 
keep lookout for more than two hours without rest. 

Right here let me say that there would never be Kalashi watches nor one 
man at the wheel or on the lookout for four hours at a time if there were not a 
system of insurance under which the people as a whole pay the losses instead of 
the losses being borne by those who own the vessels or cargoes, or if there were 
not a system of limited liability with reference to passengers. 

The danger of the whole thing is so plain that it needs but to be told to be 
nnderstood. One man stands four hours at the wheel ; he becomes too tired for 
proper steering; the vessel gradually gets out of her proper course, and she is 
sure to be working herself in toward the shore. When they are keeping close 
in, as they always do on this coast, to be out of the heavy sea, the danger is too 
plain. Again, the lookout man is too sleepy or too inattentive, after morei^han 
two hours, to distinguish quickly enough between a cloud bank and the real 
thing — the shore. 

Vessels are kept close in to save coal and be more comfortable, and that is 
right, but without a good lookout and an attentive helmsman it is dangerous. 
Then there is the failure to see another vessel in time; there is a collision, and 
life and property are lost. At such times the Kalashi watch shows what it 
really is. One man at the wheel and one man at the lookout, perhaps one more 
man op deck somewhere. The men are in their bunks asleep when she hits the 
shore or the other vessel. Every minute means more at this time than hours 
later. The men come on deck, they are sluggish with sleep, they come from the 
light in the forecastle out into a different light or darkness on deck. It takes 
some time to come out; it takes more time to get accustomed to the different 
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light or darkness on deck ; they can not act with the readiness and precision 
needed in such cases. The most important and valuahle time is lost, and so, 
probably, are a number of lives. If one-half of the crew were on deck at the 
time they would go ahead and do what is needed, and when the watch below 
comes up they are led by the men on deck. The work goes promptly forward^ 
and the chances of rescue are much greater. 

By the time the watch below is on deck the boats are cast loose and ready 
to be put over the side, if such is the necessary action. But aside from that, 
the passengers come on deck and finding the men cool and about their business, 
become themselves more cool and confident. There is order, action, confidence, 
and therefore a much improved chance of getting out of the most desperate 
scrape. 

With but the lookout, the helmsman, and the ofllcer on deck when the trouble 
begins there is a scurry to get the men out. The master is shouting orders 
that are not obeyed, because there is nobody to obey them. The men come on 
deck stupid from sleep and the change of light Some time passes before the 
proper work begins to move ; there is excitement, which communicates itself to 
the passengers, who then try to seize the boats, and the result may be a free- 
for-all fight before any real rescue work can be done. 

You may ask, If this be so, why are not vessels keeping watch-and-watch? 
Because it means more men, more expense, and therefore less ability to com- 
pete. Many shipowners would gladly put the necessary men on their vessels 
and give orders for watch-and-watch, but the other fellow is not doing it. 
Our good shipowner must, like the other good business men, keep pace with the 
bad, or be crowded out. This, again, is the question of what to do with that 
seventh man, who compels all the rest to come to his standard or go out of the 
business. In this case the action is simple. Make a law compelling all to come 
up to a definite standard, then give the seaman sufiicient freedom and interest 
to see that the laws are given a chance. This is done in the steamboat-inspec- 
tion laws, except that the man who knows what is wrong is not given a chance 
to put the steamboat inspectors wise, and this chance he never will have while 
he remains a peon in the vessel's keeping and subject to the competition of all 
the idle men on shore, regardless of their total want of skill. 

The Question with the seaman is employment first, all oth^r things afterwards. 
Of course, the vessels would have to carry a few more men, because only one- 
half of the crew would be available for keeping the vessel clean, and everybody 
can see dirt, whereas only a few can see danger. 

The Kalashi watch tends to reduce the number of men, and thus tends In the 
direction of overwork and therefore to make the men unfit to do their proper 
duty in emergencies. No vessel carrying passengers ought to be permitted to 
go to sea without having two skilled men, exclusive of licensed oflicers, for each 
boat. Itvis well enough to tell the landsman about the fire drill; seamen know 
that to be good for one thing only. The whole crew — sailors, firemen, cooks, 
stewards, and waiters — learn their station and thereby go to the right boat 
when the emergency arises. But the fiction that they (the firemen, cooks, 
stewards, and waiters) can be depended uiwn to lower a boat into the water 
in a seaway should be sent back to the story writer. It has no basis In fact 
and should not be permitted to stand in the way as an excuse for not having a 
sufficient number of skilled men on the vessels. Of course you may find some 
cook who can beat some sailor at handling a boat ; so you may find some fireman 
who can do the same; but that is not their work, and the usual run of them 
can not help themselves in a boat when in a seaway, not to speak of helping 

others. 

With watch-and-watch and two sailors, exclusive of licensed officers, for each 
boat — one of the men for each boat on the watch at all times — ^the boats would 
be in order and .ready for use. They would be ready for lowering by the time 
the rest of the crew and the passengers reached the deck. With «uch system, 
with boats enough to take care of all the people on the vessel and this under- 
stood, there would be less panic and therefore less loss of life and property. 

The seamen know the ethics of the sea, and they are willing to live up to them. 
But common sense and ordinary decency should recognize that the seaman, 
too, has a life to be saved, and we have a right to have the means of saving, 
not only the passengers, who always must be our first care, but also ourselves. 
While we may not have wives and children — very few, indeed, have, as we do 
not earn enough money for that — still we are sons or brothers, and often to the 
best of our ability somebody's only support. I^t the seamen, too, be remembered. 
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FOR BETTER FORKCASTLES. 

QuJartere for the creto. 

Sailors and firemen call it the " foc*file '* ; cooks and waiters call it the " glory- 
hole." Th« size of this room, according to United States law, must be 72 
cnWc feet and 12 square feet on the floor. The law does not say whether 
or n«t Uiis space is exclusive of the space occupied by the bunks, but custom has 
apparency settled that the space occupied by the bunks — about 30 inches— is 
to be counted ia the 6 by 6 by 2. 

Seventy-two cubic feet is 6 feet long— long enough to lie down in ; 6 feet high, 
high enough to stand iip in ; and 2 feet wide, wide enough to turn around in. 
Of course, if the man is v^ry large this space is too small for either of these 
purposes. Two bunks high is the usual rule, but sometimes the bunks are three 
high, in which case there is, of course, no space to sit up in the bunk. 

How did it come that such small space was allotted to the crew? First, It 
is an inheritance from olden time, when bunks were not ugel. The present 
space is the same as that granted to each man In which to slirg his hammock 
on the berth deck of the old line of battle ship. SeooMly, space was and stlU 
is valuable for cargo purposes. Whether on the 'tween ^tts^ or on the main 
deck, the space may be put to better (i. e., more profitable) nf«e than to give 
it to the crew, in which to live, eat, and sleep when off duty. 

This consideration of profit controls the location of the forecastle, as well aB 
its size. We therefore find the quarters of the crew located where otherwise 
there would be nothing. That this may be in such place as to make egress 
therefrom slow and difficult seems to have received -very little consideration. 
To have the quarters of the crew, esiKK^iaHy the sailors' qnartors, so located 
that they will be able to come on deck qinckly in case of any accident seems 
seldom to have occurred to the designer* If he had b^n as intent upon safety 
as upon cargo space and appearance he would have located the forecastle in 
such way arid made it so large as to make it possible to get the men on deck 
with the greater possible speed. At present forecastles are so small that the 
men can not move quickly and are so located and have such an entrance that 
only one man can get through at one time. 

I am thiiiking of the comfort of the crew, am I? No; not of the crew alone. 
True, a larger forecastle, with proper means of entrance and egress, would be 
a gi'eat improvement for the crew. But the crew are there to save the pas- 
sengers, and manifestly they can not do this unless they can get out of the fore- 
castle in time to be of use. Besides, the crew also have lives to save ; they can 
not save others without first saving themselves from the " doghole " in which 
Ihey are sleeping at the time of the disaster. 

European nations that have dealt with this matter have made the forecastlfe 
'ipace 6 l^y 6 by t{ — 120 cubic feet. They give the crew a separate messroom and 
I bathroom with hot and cold water, usually shower baths. We know of no 
reason why the United States should not provide these conveniences. A new 
merchant marine is to be built. This is the time to make the laws, ^o that the 
marine architects may make the proper designs and specifications. 

Cleanliness a necessity. 

In the old sailing vessel there was not much dirt, and such as accumulated 
from the cargo was cleaned up. While the forecastle was small, it could.be 
kept clean. At present the coal dust and, soot from the smokestack is every- 
where. The firemen come from their labor in the stokehole covered with dust^ 
oil, etc. Oh, what a blessing if they could go under a shower and get 
cleaned off! 

Think of what it would mean to the man who has been working in the atmos- 
phere of the fireroom to be able to clean himself with warm water and soap 
and then go under the cold shower. Don't you think he might be a better 
man physically and morally if he coiild do this? Of course, I know what some 
will say: "They would not use these conveniences." Granted that some would 
be careless from exhaustion or other reasons. Tlie other men would eomi)el 
him to clean himself before coming into the forecastle. Granted that some 
sailor would be careless, the same would happen to him ; it always did In the 
past Besides, what right have you to calculate upon the worst among us? 
Why not think of the best and draw the others up to that standard? 
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You give us work to do at which we exp^id all the energy we have; you 
make it practically impossible to keep clean and to keep our quarters clean ; 
you do your best to accustom us to dirt and filth, and then you expect us to be 
morally clean and strong enough to resist all the temptations which you put 
In our way. Finally, you use us as a scapegoat to cover your own sins by 
telling the world that ttie city must have a red-light district because it is K 
seaport 

If seriouslj' pressed you say, "Why don't they Insist upon proper Improve- 
ments?" Because you have made the seaman a serf; you have stripped him 
of all power to help himself to these improvements by first throwing the calling: 
open to the social . sewerage. And when these men, having agreed to go in 
some vessel and have afterwards refused to do fo, yoii have sent them to prison. 
You have arranged everything on the cheap, and when you have got your cheap 
men and have found them cheap In the hour of need, you have complained, 
apparentlj- unconscious that you yourselves were more to blame than the 
seamen. 

The only thing the real seaman could do — ^that Is, quit the sea — ^he has been 
doing for so many years that if the United States were to look to its own people 
alone for men to man its merchant fleet it would stay at the docks and rot 
*' in its neglected brine," as Justice Brown, of the United States Supreme 
Court, said. By insisting upon larger and better placed forecastles you would 
help the seaman. You would also increase the chances of being saved If yon 
should happen to be a passenger on some vessel that getst into collision either 
with another vesser or with the shore. 

Hearism expected of "hands" 

Men without any experience are hired and sandwiched in among the men 
who are able to do thr work and who have been to sea long enough to absorb 
some of the ethics and traditions of the calling. The former class are per- 
mitted to set the seaman's wages f;nd to determii'.e his social standing, to com- 
pel the seamen to do Iheir work for them, to live in this place called the fore- 
castle — a place too large for a coflSn and not large enough for a grave. Finally, 
when the seaman, thus handicapped, fails to come up to the ancient and honor- 
able standard, we see all the people on shore loading the seaman with their 
contempt because of his supposed cowardice and inefficiency. 

When a new vessel, a *' floating palace," goes off the stocks much is said 
about "this splendid ship and her equipment.*' The palatial dining room, 
smoking room, and social hall are described over and over again, But, as 
already mentioned in these articles, you wili not be shown the quarters intended 
for the " hands." Hands, mind you ; the seamen are merely hands. The sea- 
men are not supposed to have hearts or feelings — until danger arises. Then 
they are supposed to become eligible for Carnegie hero medals all of a sudden. 
The man whom you hired regardless of skill and solely because of his cheapness, 
whom you have made a serf, whom you have sent to live in dirt where cleanli- 
ness and decency are almost impossible — this man whom you think of as an 
inferior being — ^from this man you demand in the hour of danger the highest 
qualities known to the best of men — self-control, self-denial, and readiness to 
give his life for others. 

Danger usually makes the coward more craven. Ail your literature pictures 
the serf or slave as fearing death, while the free man looks- it calmly in the 
face, the while doing what man can do to overcome it. To this man you give 
good clothes, good houses, and such honors as you have to bestow, and you do this 
gladly. And there are none to complain, because it is right that ftiis should 
be done. But with the seaman, of whom you demand so much, of whom you 
demand these very qualities, you are too mean or perhaps too thoughtless, 
because of his silence, to give him even the space that you provide for your 
poorest passenger, namely, 120 cubic feet, in which to live, eat, and sleep, and 
no chance to keep either himself or his quarters clean. 

The seamen's bill to amend these musty, moth-eaten laws (H. B. 11372). 
introduced by Hon. William B. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, provides as good a 
forecastle for the seamen in vessels of the United States as is given by 
European nations. Don't you think it ought to pass? 

Of course, this is one of the lesser remedies ; but it is needed for the seamea 
and is of immense importance when you consider safety, and especially if yon 
wish Americans to seek the sea again. If the seaman's status be that of a 
freeman, if he be given reasonable quarters, reasonable food, and reasonable 
hours of labor, he will attend to all the rest himself. And you will have seamen. 
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TJIVSKHXED SAILOBS. 

Utanger to pasMengera. 

Tbe CommiBsion on Safety of Life at Sea, appointed by President RooseveU 
ou May 12, 1908, failed to report any recommendations on the subject of manning 
foreign-going vessels. 

We represent that the general law should be so amended as to prevent the 
undermannlng of vessels, and that, as necessarily incidental to such prevention,, 
a standard of skill should be established in the case of seamen concerned. 

If this shall not be done now, when your attention has been so forcibly called 
to the at preswit inadequate law, it may take the horror of another SJociim 
disaster to get the law into such shape as will give guaranty to the traveling 
public. 

No seaman free to express his real opinion will for one moment hesitate to 
urge tbe necessity of the amendment hereinafter suggested. No opposition can 
or will come to you except from parties financially interested, and that they 
have failed to furnish efilcient men in the past should entitle their opinions to 
but little consideration in a matter of whether they should be permitted to save 
perhaps a hundred or two hundred dollars a month at the risk of hundreds of 
lives. 

Life-saving applianceis are good, but men to handle them are, above all thlngs,^ 
needed, and unless the law so compels, experience has demonstrated that vessels 
will be both inefficiently and insufficiently manned. 

Under the law as now construed the owner of a passenger steamer may get 
his men r^ardless of any previous experience which they may or may not have 
had ; regardless of whether they understand the language spoken by the officers 
or not. Under the law as we suggest that it be amended the owners would still 
have the world to draw from, but would be held down to a reasonable standard 
of individual skill. SkiUed seamen are becoming more and more difficult to 
obtain, and It was no doubt this fact which caused Mr. Grosvenor to say in one 
of his reports : 

"And we could not man with efficient sailors one-half of the battleships, 
cruisers, torpedo boats, etc., of our splendid Navy." 

The same knowledge, no doubt, caused the Marine Commission to recommend 
to the " proper conmiittees of the Senate and the House of Representatives a 
friendly consideration of a standard of individual inefficiency." In what vessels 
is this to begin if not in passenger vessels where the first consideration is, or 
Should be, the safety of the traveling public? 

Present law quoted. 

We Quote the law as it now stands and a few instances of the way It has 
worked, and beg of you most earnestly to consider whether this opportunity 
should be permitted to pass by without so amending the law as to give to the 
passengers the security which comes from efficient men and to the seaman this 
moiety of improvement in his condition. Our recommendations are those of the 
British commission on the manning of vessels, and are given in the closing of 
this letter. 

Section 4463 of the Revised Statutes of the United States provides that : 
. " No steamer carrying passengers shall depart from any port unless she shall 
have in Jier service a full complement of licensed officers and full crew, sufficient 
at all times to manage the vessel, including the proper number of watchmen." 

The defect of this section is that it does not give either a specific number of 
men or set any individual standard of efficiency. 

On April 2, 1908, Congress passed an act which authorized the boards of 
inspectors of hull and boilers to determine the number, but which left the 
question of skill— the more important question — as it was. 

Regardless of the number of persons composing her crew, a vessel which has 
not enough skilled men to manage her in ordinary conditions of weather and sea 
without calling the lookout or the watch below, is undermanned. 

Undermannlng imposes on skilled seamen inordinate toil, and endangers life 
and property, not only in the case of the vessel undermanned, but in the case of 
other vessels. 

"An *able seaman,' properly so called," as Mr. Frank Bullen observes, "is a 
skilled mechanic with great abilities." (Bullen's Men of the Merchant Service, 
p. 256.) 
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" On sailing vessels his place in caUn or storm never can be adequately filled 
by the nnskilled, however numerous, nor in steamships in emttrgendeBL" (Bui- 
len's Men of the Merchant Servte*^ ch» 2|S.> 

In other words, mimaical strength of crew does not necessarily yield the 
totality of skill essential to safe navigation or reasonable distribution of the 
l^urden of toil incident to a voyage. 

And when, to transpose the statement of a British expert, tite incompetency 
pf individuals is accentuated by the inadequacy of numbers, sea life may be 
only a struggle against death and mayhap an unsuccessful struggle, with all 
implied by that in it& bearing on loss of vessels. 

Indeed, overwork through undermanning is not only essential to making land, 
but fixefi new standards urging all seam^i and all ships toward greater toil and 
graver iieiil. ** By working for their lives," says the committee appointed in 
18\)4 by the British Board of Trade to investigate concerning manning in com- 
menting on seamen handling an undermanned vessel, ^^they may succeed in 
reaching their destination, and thus they will have established, their number as 
a proper crew for a vessel until further reduction is made." (Report to the 
Board of Trade, June 4, 1896, p. 15.) 

Wreck of the " Rio de Janeiro,'* 

How undermanning operates to promote lose of life and property is illustrated 
by the cases of the Rio de Janeiro, the OlaUatn, the Slocum, and the Olen Island. 

We quote from the opinion of the United States (3oQrt of Appeals fbr the 
Ninth District in re City of Rio de Janeiro, as to the first of theee cases : 

" The steamship Rio de Janeiro, whose home port was San Francisco, on en- 
tering the bay of San Francisco on the 22d day of February, 1901, on one of her 
return trips from Hongkong and intermediate ports, struck a reef of rocks near 
the Golden Gate, and, within ^ minutesy sank beneath the waters, carrying 
down a large number of passengers and crew and all her cargo." • • • 

'* The record shows that the disaster occurred about half-past 5 in the morn- 
ing. *  * The fog was so dense that the day afforded no light. It was 
very dark, but the water was smooth, and there was but little, if any, list to 
the ship as she sank. * * * gtie carried 211 persons and 11 lifeboats, 3 of 
which were swung by davits A*om the sides of the ship, and 8 of which were on 
skids on the roof of the deck houses. Their equiixnent and the apparatus for 
launching them was good. The evidaice is tJiat under such condlticms five 
minutes was ample time for the lowering of the boats. It further shows that 
there was no panic among the passengers or crew ; that the passengers behaved 
well, and that the captain, immediately upon the ship striking the rocks, 
sounded the alarm and called the crew- to the boats. Each of the boats were 
commanded by a white officer and manned by a part of the Chinese crew. Yet 
but 3 of the 11 boats were lowered into the water, 1 of which (the aft quarter 
boat. No. 10) was lowered by Officer Oogblan and the ship carpenter^ and but 
three of the hundred and odd passengers that the ship carried were taken into 
any boat." 

" The case shows that the City of Rio de Janeiro left the port of Honolulu 
on the voyage under consideration with a crew of 84 Chinamen, officered by 
white men. The officers could not speak the language of the Chinese* and 
but two of the latter — the boatswain and chief fireman — could understand 
that of the officers. Consequently, the orders of the officers had to be com- 
municated either throiigh the boatswain or chief fireman, or by signs and 
signals. So far as appears, that seems to have worked well enough on the 
voyage In question until the ship came to grief and there arose the necessity 
for quick and energetic action In the darkness. In that emergency the crew 
was wholly inefficient and incompetent, as the sad results proved. The boats 
were iu separate places on the ship ; the sailors could not understand the 
language in which the orders of the officers in command of the respective 
boats had to be given; it was too dark for them to see signs (if signs could 
iiave been intelligibly given), and only one of the two Chinese who spoke 
TjUgJlsh appears to have known anything about the lowering of a boat; and 
there had been no drill of the crew In the matter of lowering them. Undei 
such circumstances it is not surprising that but three of the boats were 
lowered, one of which was successfully launched by the efl'orts of Officer 
Coghlan and the ship's carpenter, another of which was swamped by one 
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of the Chinese crew letting the afterfall down with a run, and the third of 
which was lowered so slowly that it was swamped as the ship went down." 

The disaster thus described illustrates one sort of undermanning ; where « 
n vesael having a sufficient number of seamen, and perhaps even an adequate 
totality of skill if it were available in all emergencies, is nevertheless unsafe 
at sea, is nevertheless undermanned, because inability of her seamen to 
understand orders makes them wholly or in part unavailable in hours of peril. 

"We have no hesitation in holding," said the court of appeals in the case 
of> the Rio de Janeiro (and the decision in that action was sustained by tlie 
Supreme Court' of ^he United States in a recently rendered opinion), "that 
the ship was insufficiently manned, for the reason that the sailors were unable 
to understand and execute the orders made imperative by the exigency that 
unhappily arose and resulted so disastrously to life, as well as to property." 
(Opinion filed May 9, 1904.) 

Wreck of the Clallam, 

The steamship Clallam foundered in the Straits of Juan de Fuca, on Jan- 
uary 8, 1904, with a loss of 50 lives. She was a vessel ordinarily plying the 
waters of Puget Sound, .and her crew was made up of the number of men 
usually carried by a vessel of her class and tonnage, but they were not skilled. 
She became iffimanageable while a heavy sea was running and slowly filled. 
She was. Insufficiently eqiiipi)ed with boats, and there was an abundance of time 
between the obviousness of the foundering and the actual sinking to have 
permitted the lowering of boats and the saving of all the lives aboard. Want 
Oft skill among the seamen caused the loss of life. 

The case illustrates that kind of undermanning consisting in lack of skill in 
t^e an^^egate without lack of numbers, all of the skill possessed being available. 

• Burning of the General Slocum. 

The details of the disaster to the General Hlocum need not here be recited; 
but attention is directed to this quotation from the report of the United States 
Commission of Investigation thereon : 

"The mate, in .distinct violation of the law and contraj:y to the require* 
ments of the vesseVs certificate, was not a licensed officer. Tlie services ren- 
dered by the mate and deck hands in fighting the fire were not what they 
should have been, and in controlling and aiding the passengers the mate an4 
crew gave little assistance. This was chiefiy due to the personnel of the 
crew which, from evidence adduced and from the example of the crew that 
appeared before the commission, was obviously of a low grade as to efficiency. 
And the condition of this excursion traffic generally is sucb tliat this wa;? 
naturally the case. This traffic has a season of about four mpnths only^ a^d 
the employment is therefore not a regular one. The deck l^ands a,re appar- 
ently picked up with very little consideration as to the knowledge of thelj; 
dpties, have very little discipline, change from year to year (only one of the 
^locum'8 deck hands having, been on the vessel before thie year), and are 
unfitted to meet any such emergency as was. presented by the disaster to the 
General. Slocum, or to proi>erly take care of such peculiarly dangerous traffic^ 
as that on excursion boats. 

•* The inefficiency and poor quality of the deck crew of this vessel, douhtr 
less typical of the majority of the-creics of excursion steamers, is one of the 
essential facts that caused the loss of so many lives," (Report of the U. S. 
Commission of Investigation upon the Disaster of the Steamer General 8locum, 

p. 24.) 

The italics are ours. The Slocum tragedy, with its loss of 955 out of 1,358 
passengers, against a loss of only 2 out of a crew of 30, affords a striking ex: 
umple of that kind of undermanning where " the incompetency of individuals 
is accentuated by the inadeqncLcy of number.'' 

. The more recent case of the Glen Island differs mainly in numbers of lives 
lost, not in kind, from that of the Slocum, and therefore will not here be 
d f sen ssed 

In contrast with the cited disasters due to various forms of undermanning, 
we refer to the case of the Queen. 
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Fire on the Queen. 

At 4.30 o'clock in the Diorning of February 27, 1904, a fire was discovered 
Mn the aftersaloou of the steamship Queen ^ while the vessel was io a beavy^ 
choppy sea, off the coast of Oregon, with the wind blowing about 15 knots. 
The boats (except one — stove in by getting under the guard, while being han- 
dled) were lowered and manned, and the women and children passengers were 
placed in them. The seamen not detailed for the boats remained on the ship 
and fought the fire. By 8 o'clock the flames were extinguished. Thereupon 
the passengers were returned to the steamer and the v<jyage was resumed. 
Fourteen lives were lost. 1 through exposure in the boats, 3 (members of the 
steward's department) through having their escape from the flames cut off, 
and 10 through drowning — 8 sailors and 2 passengers. The ship carried the 
usual complement of seamen, but picked for skill and in fact skilled. The 
master declared that but for their skill and discipline the vessel would have 
been lost. 

Recommendations. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that we favor a minimum manning scale, 
and support the principle applied by the board of supervising inspectors. Steam- 
boat-Inspection Service, in the framing of a manning scale under section 4463 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States. But we beg to submit that anu 
manning scale not taned upon a definite standard of individual efficiency can 
not assure a crew *' sufficient at all tim^s to manage the vessel" 

We respectfully recommend: 

1. That not less than three-fourths of each complement called for by any 
minimum manning schedule established by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, in the case of deck crews of American vessels, shall be Individually 
effective hands — that is, of ratings not lower than able seaman. 

2. That the able seaman shall be considered the unit uppn which to calculate 
the number of effective hands — an ordinary seaman to be counted as two-thirds 
of one effective hand, and a boy to be counted as one- third of one effective hand. 

3. That an able seaman within the meaning of the law must be 19 or more 
years of age, and must have had at least three years of experience at sea, on 
deck, of which at least one year shall have been aboard a sailing or deep-sea 
fishing vessel; and an ordinary seaman must be 18 or more'years of age, and 
must have had at least one year of experience at sea, on deck. 

Following are excerpts from the British law on the subject of manning and 
efllciency : 

Merchant shipping act, 189^, 

Section 126. (1) A seaman shall not be entitled to the rating of A. B. — ^that 
is to say. of an able-bodied seaman unless he has served at sea for three years 
before the mast, but the employment of fishermen in decked fishing vessels reg- 
istered under the first part of this act shall only count as sea service up to the 
period of two years of that employment; and the rating of A. B. shall only be 
granted after at least one year's sea service in a trading vessel in addition to 
two or more years* sea service on board of decked fishing vessels so registered. 

(2) The service may be proved by certificates of discharge, by a certificate 
of service from the registrar general of shipping and seamen (granted by the 
registrar on payment of a fee not exceeding sixpence), specifying in each case 
whether the service was rendered in whole pr in part in steamship or in sailing 
ship, or by other satisfactory proof. 

Merchant shipping act, 1906, 

Sec. 12. After the 31st day of December, 1907,, the superintendent or other 
ofllcer, before whom a seaman is engaged to be entered on board any British 
ship at any port in the British islands or on the continent of Europe between 
the River Elbe and Brest, inclusive, shall not allow a seaman to begin the agree- 
ment if, in his opinion, the seaman does not possess a sufficient knowledge of 
the English language to understand the necessary orders that may be given to 
him in the course of the performance of his duties ; but nothing in this section 
shall apply to any British subject or Inhabitant of a British protectorate or to 
any lascar. 

The fault in both these sections is that the vessel is permitted to go to sea 
without having a specific number of efficient men. While those laws impose 
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upon the seaman — the able seanuin — c(»rtaiu qua lificMt ions, they leave the vessel 
frjBe -to go to sea with anybody or any thin j^. In other words, the law dp^s 
not take care either of the seaman nor of the passenger. The bill (H. 3. 
11372) introduced in Congress by Hon. >Vllliani J^. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, 
provides that in any steam ve«<sel 70 per cent of the deck crew must liave had 
at le&'st three years* experience on deck at sea or oa the Great I,AKes. J!he 
inspectors will deternnlne the number and a minimum of sjiill is provided, so 
that there win lie some men on board who will be able to render >^rvice .wj>e^ 
most needed. 

INVOLUITTARY SEBVITUDf:. 

Features of scamen\8 J)iU. 

Sections G, 7, and 1,7 qf the seamen'^ bill (H. It. 1,1 3|72). deal with compulsory 
labdr imposed upon the seamen. Section 6 seeks to am^id section 4506, -Be- 
vised Statutes, which, as it now reads, provides that any seaman who shall 
violate his contract to labpr .while lyfng in f^uy port 'in the foreign trade — thf^t 
Is, any port except a port in the United States, the Republic of Mexico, the West 
Indies, or the 3ritls}i ppssesslons of North Ani^riCft-TPJ«*y be arrested. and qaay, 
at the, discretion of the Judge,. |)e. sentenced to one njonth.in pirison. 

Section 7 seek,s to amend section 4(100, Rovise^l Statutes. TWs section of tjje 
Revised Statutes makes it the fluty, of coii»^ulAr officers to reclaim .deserters, tP 
detain them In i)rison subject to tbc order of the master, apd to deUver them 
back to the vessel, there to be compelled to labor against their will. 

Section 17 seeks to repeal the tveaties and the law ui^derwfhich" deserting" 
seamen are "reclaimed." TTp to the passage of the White Act, December '21, 
18S)8, section 4596, Revised Statutes, was much more drastic. It provided 'froip 
3 to 12 months' imprisonment for refusing to continue to labor on a -private 
vessel and made this applicable In the foreign trade — that is, in all vessels en- 
gaged in tlie foreign trade, even when flesert ion, took place in a domestic iiort. 

Thus ip the case of Robert Robertson v. Barry Bal^w^n (known as the Arago 
case) the Supreme Cpurt pf the Ilnit^ States decided that it was legjil to 
Cause the men to be arrested at Astoria, Oreg. — they jjiad left the vessel at 
J^naptozi, Waah. — to hold them, in prison -in Astoria until the vessel was ready 
fpr sea, then take tbem on board against their will, and to punish them for 
" dlPobei]if'iice to lawful ctminiands " becau^ they .ref usihI to labor under th€«Ne 
circumst^iuces. 

Section 17 of \\\<q bill seeks to.rei)eal the treiitles and the laws under. which 
seamen on foreign vessels may and are in^prisoned in the United States at tlie 
discretion of tfte. masters qf fpreigu vessels. 

T))ese se<?tioiis of our bill will, when passed, abolish the status of peonage 
now imposed upon. seamen by the laws of the United States. The seaman wQl 
then be a^ free as any other man; tjie United .States will cease doing for.fer- 
eigii shipowners wlat it refused to do for the owpers pf negi*o slaves. It will 
finally abolish the fugitive slave l^w, and will give to the seamen of the world 
the f^aijje protection mat Great Bifitiiin giiveito-the rupa way black slave.  

The new law will give to the seaman the feeling that in the United ^^tates, 
tjie lapd pf freedom, 4t is recogpi»ed that the seaBaf^n is a man; that he pwits 
hls.o>vp body; that It can not be bought or sold by anybody, not ewn by him- 
self. To the seaman American soil will tlien be holy ground, and when the 
.United States needs him he wijl respond to the call. Of course such legislatkin 
will cou^pel other nations to alter their laws to cpnfQ^m to (those of the United 
States, and tbe. sea nmn will become a freeman every where. 

Some shipowners oppose tlie seaiueii's bill nminly on the ground th^t these 
particular sections are in it. 

Effect on foreign ahipoirners. 

,Jt caneiasily be understood why foreign shipowners should be in opposition. 
They will not be able to bring back the deserter ;» they will not be able to Ship 
hien. In, those parts of the world where wages are lowest, as in certain sections 
of me 5altic, tlie .Mediterranean, India, Japan, or China, bUng those man to 
ports in, this. country, hold them against their will, and then take them out ef 
United States port at, say, one-fourtli or one- third the wages which they would 
be cQinpelled to pay If they were to ship tlieir men In the United States. iBelng 
able to do this, they can underbid the American* shipowner in the world's freight 
market and thus drive the American from the fcea. 

23242—11 5 
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Give the seaujan the rif?ht to quit his vessel niwl to get part of his wages in 
American ports, tlieii abolish advance wages, and foreign vessels coming to the 
ports of the United States will be compelled to pay American wages when sail- 
ing from American ports. Comiiel them to man their vessels, when sailing out 
of the ports of this country, with men who are up to the standard laid down by 
the United States Supreme Court in the case of the steamer City of Rio de 
Janeiro, namely, that men are not suflicieutly skilled unless they can understand 
and cany out the orders of the officers of the vessel, and thus abolish unfair 
competition. 

Such legislation would be of more value to the American shipowner in compe- 
tition with tlie foreign shipowner than any subsidy. -It would also be just to 
the foreign shipowner, just to the American, and of the greatest value in raising 
the self-respect and the industrial and social status of the seamen. It is diffi- 
cult, indeed, to understand the logic of any American shipowner who is opposing 
legislation such as this. 

Status of American seaman. 

In 1884 CJongress passed an act permitting the shipowner to ship men for his 
vessel in any foreign port to go to the United States and back again to a foreign 
port, applying to them all then existing penalties for violating a contract to 
labor on vessels. The plain purpose of this act was to equalize American and 
European wages and thus abolish the differential in favor of foreign ship- 
owners. 

One very important fact had, however, been ovrlookd. The United States is 
a new country, with great demand for manual labor. The seaman, being be- 
twen the ages of 18 and 50 and fairly healthy, could desert, go into the country 
or to some other city, and there obtain employment, thus defeating the purpose 
of the law. This system has been in operation for nearly 30 years and has been 
of no advantage to the American shipowner. Suppose the process were reversed 
for awhile; suppose we were to try to abolish the differential by raising the 
wages of the foreign seamen instead of by lowering the wages of men sailing 
out of American ports. 

Suppose the seaman were getting wages, in the same proportion to those of 
other men, that he received 100 years ago. Suppose he were to get enough to 
keep a family. Don't you thing you would be better served in peace and in 
war? Don't you think that the seaman Is^, after all, a ma,n? As such, don't 
you think he very naturally resents being treated and considered as a thing? 
Is there really any wonder that the seaman cuts the prefix " sea " from the 
word and from his life, and thus at least tries to become a man? 

You would like to have the American boy go to sea ; you would like to see 
the American man follow the sea for a living, If not In the merchant marine at 
least in the Navy. Do you think that you are going to get the kind of men that 
can serve you well as long as you insist upon treating them like outcasts, as 
long as an ordinary, decent, human life is denied to them? 

On the other hand, suppose you pass this bill. You thus raise the* seaman In 
his own eyes and. In the estimation of people on shore. You make It possible 
for the seaman to fight for all the rest. You fear that he may obtain power to 
ask too much of you as a shipowner and as a citizen? Please remember that 
you still have the world to draw from, though only the part of it that has 
required the skill to serve you well. At the most the seaman's wages could 
get no higher than the wages of the average mechanic. A current of men would 
set toward the sea. This current would be sufficient to maintain an approxi- 
mate equality with the wages of skilled men on shore. 

EofpeiHence in coasttoise trade. 

But, aside from this, it would take a long time and much education to bring 
men sufficiently together to make any serious demands upon society, a time 
fully suffident for any readjustment that might be needed. Nobody would be 
hurt. Consider what fear some shipowners and legislators labored under when 
freedom was conferred upon the seamen in the coastwise trade. Why, vessels 
would " rot in their neglected brine " ! Vessels would he " held up '* in all 
places and for all kinds, or no kinds, of reason. 

Experience proves that no harm came to anybody. The seamen have ob- 
tained some improvement in their conditions, where they have had sufficient 
character to get together and take advantage of the law, and the shipowner and 
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the public have received more efficient service. Wlio is there on the Pacific 
coast tliat would go back to the condition of 30 years ago? Who is sorry for 
the change? Who has been hurt? 

Suppose you were to bar out the man who is hiefflclent because unsliilled and 
then treat the men in the calling as other men are treated. Would not those 
employed realize their responsibility to the employer and the public to a greater 
extent than is now the case? 

Which do you wish, the voluntary service of free men or the enforced service 
of peons? Is it uot time we all realize that you can not have the latter, even 
if yon so wish? Your own race will refuse to serve on such conditions; the sea 
will fall under the sway of races which we are accustomed to consider inferior, 
and which, whether Inferior or superior, are at bottom hostile. 

Results of new law. 

I^t us now look at the natural results of the new law to the shipowner — the 
American shipowner. A British or Scandinavian vessel comes into a port in 
the United States with a crew of men shipped, let us say, in the Baltic, at $15 
to $20 per month. The men quit the vessel and ship on some other vessel at 
the wages of the American port. The only party injured is the owner of the 
foreign vessel, and he has protected himself in making his charter, because he 
expected this very thing to happen. His chances of successfully underbidding 
the American shipowner have been lessened, and tliat is all. 

Suppose the vessel has a crew of coolies. The owner knows that he can not 
take them out of the American port, and therefore he will not bring them. If 
he takes the charter, he will dismiss his coolie crew in the port visited prior 
to arrival in the American port, and he will figure the expense into his freight. 

More opportunity for the American shipowner and the white seaman ; other- 
wise nobody hurt. A slight increase in freight would make the only difference. 
This difference would in cost to the people be insignificant; as a means of 
building up an American merchant marine it would, if combined with equali- 
zation of the building cost, be sufficient. As part of the means of building up a 
body of American seamen it is indispensable. 

EFFECTS OF UNDERM.\NN1NG. 

Understanding orders. 

The influence of insurance on safety at sea nowhere shows itself more com- 
pletely than in the fact that vessels will go to sea with men who are unable to 
understand the orders of the officers. There are very few kinds of employment ' 
where promptness in obedience are so necessary as at sea. 

The officer finds that something must be done at once or the vessel and pos- 
sibly the crew will be lost. He shouts his orders from the bridge. If the orders 
are understood and promptly obeyed, all is perhaps well. If the orders are not 
understood, they can not be obeyed, and here you have a case for the insurance 
adjuster and very likely some new faces in heaven. 

Take the average Chinese crew. On deck there is boatswain No. 1 and boat- 
swain No. 2. These two men understand sufficient of the language of the 
oflfcers to be able to translate the orders to the men who are supposed to obey 
th^n. Very likely the officer is excited, the translators more so, and the crew 
still worse. The time given for action is frittered away and disaster follows. 

Now, please imagine that this crew besides being deaf are also paralyzed by 
not knowing how to obey because they have no skill, and you have the real 
reason for perhaps one-half of the marine disasters. The men who could under- 
stand and obey are left on shore because they are not willing to take the wages 
offered. 

Wages, you see, are paid by the owner Df the vessel ; insurance is paid by the 
public. Besides the owner may sometimes be willing to sell his vessel ; no other 
purchaser appearing, he sells to the insurance company. To this man the crew 
which can not understand or speak or obey is the very crew he wishes. 

In eases of collision such crews are almost invaluable. Their lack of lan- 
guage causes the loss of the vessel and then helps to save the insurance money 
for the owner. Orientals are peculiar for other reasons. They have a peculiar 
idea that they become responsible for any man whom they save from death, so 
there is very little chance of any of the passengers being saved, particularly if 
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they ttre injured. This is another advantage. Sometimes living men come 
higher in damages than dead ones. 

There is another peculiarity about the Chinese crew. They smolte opium on 
.the vessel, and many vessels have special rooms set aside for this very purpose. 
Let us now see what this really means. The vessel having this kind of a crew 
meets another vessel which has a crew that can understand and obey. The 
latter, let us suppose, has the right of way under the " rule of the road,*' and 
ke^ps on her course, fully expecting that the other vessel will act according to 
the rule, but finding at the last moment that she does not, there is an effort to 
avoid the collision. The " rule of the read " Is disobeyed by both vessels. 
Sometimes this prevents the disaster; sometimes.it does not, and the chances 
are that the vessel which. is properly manned and which is seeking to a^old 
the disaster may finally be adjudged to be in fault. 

There is the same trouble in the engine room. There is a ** No. 1," a " No. 2," 
and a " No. 3 " man. Each of these men understands the language of the 
officers and is employed as translator and leading man. As long as everything 
is running smoothly this goes well enough. The men on deck or In the engine 
room and flreroom may growl and curse the olflcer up hill and down dale,; the 
officer does not understand, and ft does not hurt him. If he forgets himself to 
the extent of giving an order to one of these men the man stares at him and 
answers "No savvy." The man who does "savvy" is called arid is given. the 
order, which is then obeyed. 

Now, who is the officer of the watch In such case? Is it not, in fact, the 
interpreter? With all this, officers very often like that arrangement. They are 
usually treated with deference by the interpreter and also, so far. as they know, 
by the others. The oriental becomes agreeable to even the most cynical of men 
in authority. 

Some shipowners like Orientals because of their cheapness; some officers like 
them because of their servility. Shipwrecks and other difficulties do not happen 
every day, and when they do the public, save and except the seamen, Is the 
greatest sufferer, either as passengers or as paymasters. No vessel should be 
permitted to leave any port with a crew the members of which are not suffi- 
ciently versed in the language of the officers to understand the ordersi given on 
shipboard. 

Proposed manning Uiw. 

Section 13 qf H. II. 11372, introduced in the present Congi'ess by Hon. William 
B. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, provides that " no vessel shall depart from any 
port of the United States unless she shall have in her service and on board a 
crew 75 per cent of which in each department thereof shall be able to under- 
stand any lawful order given by the officers of such vessel." 

We believe that no vessel should be permitted to become a danger to other 
vessels out in the ocean. While there may be some merit in ttie argument 
usually made that the master and the seamen who are willing to risk their 
lives know best and should not be interfered with, such merit is very small. 

To begin with, the party really responsible is safe on shore. The master find 
other officers are very likely married; they must eat, and they must. find the 
means to furnish their wives and children with something to eat. If they are 
not willing to. go, somebody else will, so they take the chance, though it- is some- 
times a very long one The men who -accept the employment usually «kBow 
nothing about the other men who are to sail with them until . they have signed 
the ship's articles, and then it is too late to kick. 

Let us assume that they do know and. that the whole crew from the master 
to the youngest boy realize their risks and are willing to take them. Bat what 
about the men in the other vessels which they may meet. at sea. They have not 
contracted to meet and keep away, from derelicts with a so-called crew on board. 
What about the passenger steamers carrying, perhaps, a thousiind passengers? 
They did not agree to take any chani^es to avoid derelictssent out to sea. On 
the contrary, they are given to understand that the Government sends out war- 
ships or revenue cutters to blow up derelicts and thus clear the ocean. To have 
the United States enact laws which would go far to. increase the -safety of life 
at sea by providing proper crews for vessels, without at the same time, in so 
far as it can, making those laws applicable to the vessels of other, nations, would 
be of very little use in the matter of safety and would place the American 
shipowner at a disadvantage in the competition. Therefore such laws should 
be made applicable to all vessels coming to the United States. 
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It. is. true that existing treaties are against such action. Blit treaties are 
siibjfect' to amendment' upod one year's notice, and there is no good reason why 
ihey should not be amended. On the contrary, there are m?jny very good 
reasons why they should be. As they now read, they are encouraging unskilled 
manning of vessels; thej: ma lie this country the slave catcher for foreign ship- 
owners ; they> discriminate against American shipowners, tlius helping to pre- 
vent the upbuilding of an American merchant marine. 

You say: "Tes; all this is true, but it is not your main purpose. You are, 
in the main, thiniiing of the improvement Unit in this way is to come to the 
seamen." Very true:, we are thinking of ilie seamen. But are you to oppose 
these verj' necess-ary improvements because they would also l>enefit the seamen? 
Clin you possibly do anything to improve the condition without benefiting the 
seamen? Would it be well to do so if you could? Does not the condition of 
tlie seamen need to be improvetU^ Is it so goml at present that ihe people must 
continue to bear the burdens and take ail the risks for fear gome improvement 
might perchance, flow to the seamen? 

Surely the mere mention of these things is suflicient to dispose of that kiiid of 
argument! It would imin*ove the seamen's condition ; of tliat there is no doubt. 
Very likely the seamen would not make themselves the promoters of this legis- 
lation- if it were not so. The senmen suffer under existing conditions; therefore 
we are seeking to have them altereti and improved. 

The condition of the seamen is so bad.tliat the white race is leaving the sea. 
Nothing but great improvements will stop this tendency from the sea4 If you 
want to have white seamen, if you want to preserve the sea for the white race, 
then improvements must come. 

TOW BABGKS AND LOG RAFIS. 

Itow harges are huiHllvd. 

Barges — a long string of barges t' Have you seen them towing along the 
Atlantic coast? The seamen see them, and mutter: "Collins — a long string 
>f co^nst." No name given to anything on this earth was ever more truly 
descriptive. 

This mode of marine transportation was invented to save nioney for the man 
on shore and to kill the men whom God in His wrath permitted to be sent to 
sea — ^not only the men in the barges, mind you, but the otliers as well. The 
press will report that a string of barges has been lost, and that is all there is 
to the report. Let us ti*y to understand what really happens in such cases. 

A towboat goes to sea with a string of barges; the tx)wboat has the usual 
crew ; a hawser is made fast to one barge, the next one is fastened to the fli^st, 
and so on; three, four, five, and sometimes six barges in the string. The barges 
have no rigging or sail that can be depended upon, and they have no crew to 
handle any sails even if the masts could carry any sails in a gale. 

Usually there are four men and a master on each barge. I'here is some steer- 
ing done, especially on the last barge in the string. In fine weather this is all 
rlglit for the barges; but when a steamer or sailing vessel comes along there is 
always trouble to get clear of this long string. One is rarely cert^iin if they are 
one string or vessels sailing close to each other. In hazy or foggy weather there 
is great danger that a mistake may be made during the night. 

So, you see, these modern vehicles of maritime commerce are a serious danger 
to other vessels, even when still in the string and supposedly under control. 
Granting that those wIk) are destitute enough to go in these barges as seamen. 
deserve all they might get, even granting that their loss by drowning is so much 
"good riddance of bad rubbish," yet there are the passengers on that steamer. 
They have, even under our law, to be considered, because the laws, or the 
theory thereof, so command. They pay for a passage and have not agreed to 
take any such chances. So much for the string. 

But there often comes a time when the string is a string no longer. A gale 
comes along; the string is too heavy for the boat, and the barges tow the tow- 
boat toward the shore or the shoals. The master of the towboat must now 
decide whether he will go on the shore or the shoal with the string, or save his 
vessel, himself, and his crew. 

Heady to cut away. 

At the towing hi tts are place<l two broadaxes. These axes are sharp and are 
there for one punwse only. When the barges are towing the towboat toward a 
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dangerous spot, the Btxing is cut loose; the tovvboat saves herself; the barges 
go on the shore or shoal, or, if they escape and do not sink at once, then toward 
the open sea. In either case the men in them are drowned. If going toward 
the open sea they can not live long in the trough of the sea, so it does not mat- 
ter much where they go when cut loose. The result is the same. There is not 
a winter but several of these tows are lost with the men. The sum total of men 
lost in this way is difficult to estimate, but it runs into the thousands. They are 
lost to save money for men on the "make," men who risk nothing- -not even 
their standing in the community. 

The money thus saved goes to the community in tlie shape of lower prices in 
some instances; in others it goes to swell dividends. The substance of the 
matter is that while it reduces the freight, say, on coal, it reduces the value of 
vessels that are built for honest coal carrying and kills tJhe men employed. 
Now, seriously, is 25 or 50 cents on a ton of coal so important that to get it the 
value of investments in bona fide shipping shall continue to be depressed and 
human lives sacrificed? 

If this question could be submitted to those who pay for and use the coal, 
there is no sane man doubts the answer. The instruction would be quick and 
emphatic: Abolish this horror. Stop this sacrifice of human life. Give the 
seamen and the decent shipowner a chance. This has lasted too long now. 

There is a law which is supposed to regulate this trafllc ; but any regulation 
which permits more than one barge to be towed is murder under, the supervision 
and indorsement of the Government. A towboat that loses one barge may suc- 
ceed in picking her up again ; more than one, never. Not more than one barge 
should ever be towed at sea, unless they have motive power and crews suflaclent 
to take care of themselves when cut loose. 

Log rafts on the Pacific, 

What the barges are to the Atlantic the log rafts are to the Pacific, with this 
exception, that the log rafts are still more dangerous. Of course the rafts have 
no men on them ; they are made fast to the towboat and are supposed to steer 
themselves. This they do in their own fashion; they go Just where they like, 
and no towboat can keep them under control. Sea and current do with these 
monsters just about what they will. 

Sometimes they break loose, and then they may be found or not, as the case 
may be. Both have happened. Some have been recovered and some have been 
lost. When lost, they constitute the most dangerous of derelicts. Any vessel 
that happens to strike them while intact goes to the bottom as a matter of 
course. But this is not the worst that can happen. When they break up, the 
logs are floating about indefinitely or until driven on the British Columbia or 
Alaska shore by the current. In the meantime they are in the way of vessels. 

There are vessels on this coast running more than 20 miles an hour. These 
vessels cany passengers, and they often have 1,000 lives on board. Let one of 
these passenger vessels strike one of these logs end on and the log will break 
the plate, if it does not go right through. There may, of course, be other vessels 
so near that the wireless can bring help and save most of the lives if the hole 
made be not too big ; but you may some day read a record something like this : 
"We have struck something ; seemed to be a log ; got a hole in our bow, and we 
are sinking. Help ! " The operator reports to the master and he at once heads 
for the vessel in distress. "We are sinking fast; we are clearing away the 
boats; be quick or you will not find us." The rescuer goes with all the speed 
possible, but in a few minutes the operator gets one more message: "Too late! 
Give our regards to the log-raft man. Good ." . 

Money saved — Lives lost. 

And all this to save a few dollars in freight on a lot of lumber. The raft 
contained 10 ordinary cargoes; the saving was about 50 per cent. 

A few dollars are saved, but it is at the expense of reducing the value of 
legitimate vessels and sacrificing human life. It may be answered that so far 
no vessel has been lost in this way. So far as we know that is true, but we do 
not know what sent some lost vessels to the bottom. From the point of view of 
the vessels that are built to do legitimate business this thing is without defense, 
excei)t that this log-raft business may be an improvement in the shape of a 
labor-saving appliance and thus be the cause of cheapening production. Cheap- 
ening to the community. But that is not the case here ; the community pays the 
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difference In increased insurance, in loss to otlier legitimate interests, and in 
danger wben traveling. 

This takes no cognizance of>the loss of lives, and even from a business point 
of view tlie labor power inherent in a human being has some value. From the 
point of view of the danger to human lives this system of transportation has no 
defense whatsoever. The raft man finds that he can save a few dollars, and he 
very easily convinces himself that there is no danger involved in it. Any prac- 
tical seaman can tell at once that this invention is one that has no regard for 
the lives of people who are on the sea. This raft can not be steered ; therefore 
it goes where it will. The chances are that one in five or so may fail to reach 
its destination; some of them are sure to go on the beach or the shoal or be 
torn loose and then drift around until broken up. 

H. R. 11372, introduced by the Hon. William B. Wilson, of Peimsylvania, will 
remedy this evil as well as the barge evil. It is to be hoped, as it certainly is 
expected, that this bill will become law in the present Congress. 
Respectfully, 

Andrew Fubuseth, 
President International Seamen's Union of America, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

STATEMENT OF ME. D. W. PAITL, OF POBTLAin), OBEO., AGENT 

OF THE SAILOBS' UNION OF THE PACIFIC. 

Mr. PAuii. There is just one feature of this bill that we believe will 
do us good on the Pacific coast, especially in Oregon. That is the 
feature that will abolish the advance. 

The Chairman. What is your nationality, Mr. Paul? 

Mr. Paul. I am a Russian by birth. 

The Chairman. You are a naturalized American citizen ? 

Mr. Paul. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ayrbs. What section do you refer to ? 

Mr. Paul, It is the one dealing with allotments and bonuses — 
section 10. At present in Oregon we have a State law that compels 
every foreign ship to pay a bonus on each man it ships, and if this 
law is enacted it will abolish that law of the State of Oregon. There 
is a company that has several ships running to Portland that fly 
the British nag, and I made a contract with the captain of one of 
their vessels to furnish him with a crew. The boarding-house com- 
missioner sent me a letter, and told me I had to get a license first, and 
sought to compel me to charge the master $10 per man that I shipped. 
This M'e refused to do. T have the letter here and a copy of it. 

Mr. Humphrey. That is a State law ? 

Mr. Paul. That is a State law. I wish to file this copy. There 
is the signature [exhibiting two letters to the committee] . 

The Chairman. Let it be identified and hand it to the stenog- 
rapher. 

(The copy of the letter above referred to is as follows:) 

The Portland Plourinpr Mills Co., 

Head offioo, 

Portland, Orei?. 

Portland, Obeg., November 20, 1911. 

Mr. D. W. Paul, 

Agent Sailors' Union, 51 Union Avenue, City, 

Deab Sir: It is rnniored that yon have entnred into an agreement to supply 
the ship Battle Ahhey, at Astoria, with such men as the captain may require 
before sailing. I do not know that there is any truth in the rumor, and perhaps 
I should not write you about the matter until you undertake to carry out such 
an agreement, but I assume that you do not care to get into trouble, and know- 
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ing that the sailors' boarding-house coiuiiiission is anxioui^ to get aloBg^ without 
it, I thought perhaps it would not be amiss for me to write you, stating^ ti^at 
the yessel in question flies the British flag and ttiat you have no auttioFity 
\Hikteter to sign men lor her even thou^ the owners or the maet^ desice jt. 

Please tkke notice' that inasmuch as you have no license to act aa a shipping 
mftstier it will not be prot)er for you to sign men for the ship above mentioned, 
or, in fact, any vepsel flying a foreign flag; 

Yours, trtiJy, J. W. Gajsongj 

President Board of Gommi^ionet*^ fw 

licensing Sailors' Boarding IlotMes. 
K. 200 CdircoRD Building. 

Ml*, PAi'ii. We haVe another evil in Otegori, and tHat is the.tbwk^ 
of j^Jeagoing log rafts, con^prising from uiy^q to seven mUlidii- toeb 
of lumber. This year there were five of them towed^ and thre^ were 
lost. One of them Was picked up after three days^ and the other two 
went to pifeces; and they were a menace to navigation and to the 
lives of people Avho go to sea. If this bill is enacted, it will stop 
iJie.towing^.ofj.tJiose imm^ns^ rafts. 

Those are t3ie only two points that I wish to inention, that we are 
interested in at present, although the entire bill is good and we in- 
dorse it as a whole. ' , . . . 

Mr. HuMPHRF,y^ I want to ask you ju3t one question :. Ha^ tixec^ 
been an American ship in the port of Portland, in th^ last 10 yeais^ 
engaged in the deep-sea tr^de ? 

Mr. Paul. Yes, sir; we have them ev^ery day in the deep-sert trade. 

Mr. Humphrey. Flying the American flag? 

Mr. Paul. Yes. 

Mr. Humphrey. Where do tiiey run to? 

Mr. Paul. Australia, Chile, China, Japan, the Philippine Islands, 
etc, 

Mr, Humphrey. What is the character of the vessels? 

ISIjr. Paul. They cajry lunib^r. , . 

Mr. HiJ^iPHKEY. But what is the character of the vessels? What 
kind of vessels are thev? 

Mr. Paul. They are ships, barks, schooners, barkentines — diflFeitent 

ri^. . 
Mr. Humphrey. Anv steam^^rs? 

Mr. Paul. Not any American steamers, out of Portland. 

Mr. Hu:mphrey. Has there* been an American steamer engaged in 
deep-sea trade in the port of Portland in 10 years? 

Mr. Paul. No ; not to my knowledge. 

Mir. AyreS. These boats are all wooden sailing vessels? 

Mr. Paul. Yes, sir; wooden sailing vessels. Some of them are 
iron ships, however. . 

Mr. Ayres. Some of them are iron? 

Mr. Paul. Yes ; some of them are. 

Mr. Hinds. Is Portland their hailing port, generally? 

Mr. Paul. No; San Francisco. We have no ships hailing from 
Portland. 

The CHAiR^fAN. You say those ships are, under the American flag? 

Mr. Paul. Yes, sir; they. are under the American flag. 

The CHAiR3f AN. And engaged in the limiber trade ? 

Mr. Paul. In the lumber ta'ade. 

Mr. Thayer. Do they bring bAck anytliing'? 

Mr. Pat L. Sometimes they bring b^ck coal from Australia. 
Principally, however, they come back in ballast for another load. 
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Hie Chaihmai?. Mi*. Furuseth, have you anyone else ? 

iftr. FcitupETiJ. Patrick Flynn, secretary oi the Firemen's Union 
of the.Paciflic. . 

Q/6r- Flyrtn's remarks will appear in the record of the aft'ernoon 
session.) 

(The committee thereupon took a recess until 2.30 o'clock p. m. of 
the same day.) 

A^lSR iteCBSS; 



» • I 



The ciwimittee res^^embled- at 2- o'cloek p. m. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, we will proceed* with these hearings* 
Jiow^j Mr. Flynn, will you- please give the stenographer your full 
name, address, and your relation to the seamen ? 
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M!r.< Fl^xn. Mr* Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, Otxe 
pantioulftr part of this bill that I wish to speak about is in connection 
witJll pi^e 2, online 6 

Mr. Hardy. Lines 4 to 9, inclusive, read : 

And in< all merehnnt vessels of tlie Tnited Statt^s the sailors shall while at 
sea . be divided* Into twY) aud the flreiuen into three watches, which shall be 
kept on deck duty alternately for the i)erfornianee of ordinary work incident to 
the sailing an^ manaiKement of the vessel. 

I^ that it.? 

Mr. Flynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gbeen£. How are they divided now? 

Mr. Flynn. They are principally now divided into 6-hour 
watches. 

Mr. Greene. How would they be under this bill, two and three 
watches? 

JMQp. FiiYNN. How is that? 

Mr. Greene. How would they be under this proposed bill ? 

Afr. FliYNN. They would be divided into 4-hour shifts — that is, 4 
hou^s on aiid 8 hours off in the 24. 

Mr. HAia>Y. Four hours on and- 8 hours off — that would only be 12 
hours. 

Miir. Fi*Y»N. Sir? 

Mn. H^RDY. If dividiBd into two watches of 4 and 8 hours that 
would only occupy 12 hours. 

Mr. Flynn. No, sir. I say now, principally, the watches are di- 
vided so as to ffive 6 hours on and 6 hours off. We ask that they be 
divided into 4 hours on and 8 off. 

. The CHAdjRMAN. Twice a day, that is. I will give you the section 
of tibie larW as it is now. This is an important matter. 

Mr. Flisnn. There are no regulations specified by law at the pres- 
entr time^ Mr. Ghe^rmaxi. - 

Mr. Hardy. At^hat I want to get at is, how lioes it harmonize with 
the. provision in line 18, that a day's work shall be considered nine 
hours ? 

Mr. Flynn. That is in port, Mr. Ghairman. 

Mr. Hardy, In port, then, they would have nine hours a day? 
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Mr. Fly^vx. Ill port the engine-room crew, with the exception of 
three men. a^e put on daily work, from 7 in the morning till 5 in the 
evening. These other three men, if the time in port will allow, are 
divided into 8-hour shifts on and 16 hours off, to keep steam up, 
in case of fire, and for the working of the winches, so as to discharge 
the vessel's cargo; that would be better. Up until some two years ago, 
through our organization, we have been able to get those concessions 
in many instances from the shipowners, but since the law has been 
amended whereby the inspectors have been ^iven the power to con- 
stitute the number of men that will comprise the ship's crew, the 
shipowners have tried, through the means of that law, to compel us 
to work 6 hours on and 6 hours off. 

The Chairman. Is there any law now requiring you to work 6 
hours on and 6 hours off? 

Mr. Flynn. Sir? 

The Chairman. Is there any law now requiring you to work 6 
hours on and 6 hours off? 

Mr. Flynn. There is not any excepting that the inspector would 
rule that there would be just that many men allowed on board of the 
vessel, whereby we would have to work that way, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The local inspector may designate what shall be 
the full complement of men for a ship's crew? 

Mr. Flynn. Yes, sir; irrespective of whether there is ample men 
there or not to work that vessel in this particular department — the 
fire room. 

Mr. Hardy. The inspector now may divide the number so as to 
have the requisite crew at all times, may assign watches of six hours 
each ? 

Mr. Flynn. Yes, sir; he has that power and he states that dis- 
tinctly. 

Mr. Hardy. If you had the four hours' watch it would make a 
bigger crew. 

Mr. Flynn. In some instances it may; in other instances, no, be- 
cause some of the vessels might take only according to the inspector's 
ruling, 2 firemen; in other instances she might carry 12. It all 
depends on the size of the vessel or the horsepower oi the engines, 
nnd the amount of fuel, and so forth, that would be consumed to 
bring that ship up to her regular speed, whether in the passenger or 
freight trade. 

Mr. Greene. As I understand this bill, you propose that we divide 
the sailors while at sea into two watches and the firemen into three 
watches. 

Mr. Flynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Greene. How do you propose to regulate those sailors with 
those two watches — what time will be on and what time off ? 

Mr. Flynn. As far as the sailor is concerned, Mr. Chairman, I am 
not in a position to answer that question. I am not familiar with 
their workings. While we are in sympathy with the bill in its 
entirety, I am not in a position to argue a deck department, which 
is a different department from ours altogether. 

Mr. Greene. Tell us about the firemen, why you had three watches. 

Mr. Flynn. That is what I am trying to do. 

Mr. Greene. All right — excuse me. 
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Mr. Flynn. We contend, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that by 
compelling us to work the six hours on in the fireroom it has a 
tendency, in the first instance, to break our health down, of which we 
have ample proof. We have numbers now in the Government sani- 
tarium at Fort Stanton, N. Mex., for no other reasons except that we 
have been compelled to work long hours in the fireroom in a degree 
of heat of something like 150°. 

The sanitary conditions of the vessels are not perfect, owing to 
having to stand the stench of the bilge water, etc., that is created in 
the vessel's bottom and by reason of not getting enough rest after we 
have done that six hours' work in the fireroom, and not being in a 
position whereby we could sit down and enjoy the grub that is 
allowed to us on that A^essel. The men in the fireroom work, you 
might say, practically naked. They do work in a pair of woolen 
pants and shoes and stockings — from the waist up they are naked. 
After performing six hours duty under those conditions the fire- 
man is so fatigued in many instances that he is not able to sit down ; 
he is not able to lie down and sleep; and the consequences are that, 
after following that particular calling under those conditions, while 
young in years, he is practically a physical wreck ; that is in vessels 
where they use coal principally for fuel. In vessels that are burniiig 
oil we are confronted with suffering in some instances from the in- 
tense heat, or, in other words, the artificial light which we are subject 
to in looking in to gauge those fires. -Men in lots of instances have 
gone almost blind having to stand the fumes and the gases that come 
out from that oil. 

Then, again, after we have performed our duty we are confronted 
with bad quarters. There is no provision at all, in many instances, 
where we can go and clean ourselves, except when we expose our- 
selves to the wind and weather. There are provisions in this bill 
that will eliminate all that kind of hardship and will give us what 
we ask for, if this is enacted into law. 

Mr. Post. Where do you find that in the bill ? 
Mr. Flynn. On page 6, Mr. Chairman; on line 1 down to line 4, 
included, and then all that page you might put down. On page 7 
you will find provision for it whjch I have mentioned here, wash- 
rooms, etc. 

The Chairman. You might say all of section 5 is principally taken 
up with that. 

Mr. Flynn. Under the present existing law we are compelled to 
eat, sleep, and live in 72 cubic feet of space. 

Mr. Humphrey. You say you are compelled to eat, sleep, and live 
in 72 cubic feet of space ? 

Mr. Flynn. There is no place, Mr. Chairman, to eat, excepting if 
the shipowner is good enough to provide it on his own account. 

Mr. Humphrey. Do vou mean to state that vou eat in the berth 
in which you sleep? 

Mr. Flynn. I say, Mr. Chairman, that we are compelled to eat 
in the same place in which we sleep; that is. there is a table where 
we eat in the same room where we sleep, and in the same room our 
sweaty clothes are kept from the time we come out of the ship's fire- 
room until such time as we go on watch again. 

Mr. Humphrey. I know, but I understood you to say you eat, sleep, 
and live in the 72 feet of space. 
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Mr. Flynx. That is all we are allowed now under the present law. 
Of course, that is divided — our berth to-day, Mt. CHairman, or our 
sleeping quartiers^, is 2 by 6. 

The Chairman. That is the bunk ? 

Mi*. Flynn. Two feet* in width and 6 feet lon^, with space in some 
instances where a chunky lad has to sliiie in sideways to get in there. 

Mr. Hu3iPHREY. I want to understand about this^ itiatter and see 
whetlier I understand you or not. You contend that you eat in the 
berth? 

Mi*. Flyxn. No, sir. 

Mr Humphrey. What do you mean when you state you are com- 
pelled to eat and sleep in the 72-fbot space ? 

Mr. Flynn. That is all the space that is allowed to us by law. 

1?he Chair^ian. r understand you meail' simply ttiis: You take the 
ship's cr^w, and the 72 cubic feet as allowed to each man is diviiied 
up itito bunk space and also into a space occupied' by the tables where 
you eat? 

Mr. Flyxx. That is what I contend: 

Mr. Hardy. You have a sleeping space 6 by 2 feet long. That 
would not give you 72 feet to sleep in at all. 

Mr. Flyxn. No, sir. We have to let go of our sleeping space so 
as to make more room for eatiug space on the floor. 

Mr. Hardy. You have only 72 cubic feet for all of that. 

Mr. Humphrey. In the aggregate for the full crew, 72 feet. Is 
that what vou sav? 

Mr. Flynn. Yes, sir. We contend, further, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee, that having to sleep under those condi- 
tions, and particularly when a ship is in heavy weather, when all 
ventilation is shut on in some cases, where we have to close the 
dbors, the steam and stench that comes out of those clothes that we 
wear in the fireroom has helped to take lots of our membership 
away by contracting tuberculosis. 

Mr. Hardy. What this bill proposes is to make that 112 cubic 
feet? , 

Mr. Flyxx. This provision of the bill, if enacted' into law, while 
it is in no way compared to what is allowed by other countries, will 
give us space enough where .we can keep those clothes that we take 
off of us when we come out of the fireroom away from where we 
sleep. 

Mr. Collier. Mr. Chairman, I understood you to say that other 
nations and other countries provide much better quarters 

Mr. Flyxx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Collier. For their sailors? 

Mr. Flyxx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Collier. That is true. 

Mr. Flyxx. In the English, French, and German countries they 
provide 120 cubic feet of space for each seaman, and aside from that, 
m the steam vessels, they provide separate bathrooms for the crew 
aiid for the men in the fireroom close to the entrance to the fire- 
room; they have bathrooms and lockers, where each man can change 
to His clean clothes when he comes off watch, and puts the dirty 
clothes that he is using in his locker, and that is away from where 
he sleeps altogether. 



Mr. Haiu^iY. Youjonly.ask .for IQO cubic feet. Yqu say the;English ' 
have 120 ? 

Mr. Flynn. Yes, sir; the English, German, and French, if I 
remember corre<jtly. 

Mr. Humphrey. Measured in the same way that we measure ours? 

Mr. FiiYNN. Yes, sir ; identically ; and, aside from that 120 cubic 
feet, the washrooms are provided separately in another part of the 
vessel. As I said, close to the jRreroom, for the firemen, and for the 
seameii close to their quarters. 

Mr. Humphrey. Are these conditions you describe those that exist 
in vessels of recent construction? 

Mr. Flyt^n. Yes, sir; absolutely. 

Mr. Humphrey. What is the present law now in regard to the 
amount of space required? 

Mr. Flynn. 72 cubic 'feet. 

Mr. Post. That is the floor space ? 

Mr. Flynn. Yes, sir; everything. 

The Chairman. Now, how is that space divided. If you say in 
the bunk if is 2 by 6, that would be 12 feet? 

Mr. Flynn. In some instances, Mr. Chairman, there are two or 
three bunks on. top of 6ach other. 

The Chah^^H AN. How much space is between? 

Mr. Flynn. In some instances I have said that a good, healthy, 
husky lad would have to slide on his side to get in there. 

The Chairman. If there were 2 feet, that would be 24 feet in the 
bunk space ? 

Mr. Flynn. If you will permit me, Mr. Chairman, the man that 
will slee^ in the lower berth [illustrating], should it so happen that 
the ship was in any severe weather, why, he has nowhere to sleep, 
because, in many instances, he has been washed out of that lower 
berth on account of being situated so close to the floor in order that 
we might make space otherwise for our clothing and to eat and make 
space tor the table and all that. 

Mr. Humphrey. Unfortunately, I have broken my glasses so that 
I can not see very well, but this book that I have here, the report of 
the Commissioner of Navigation, states that the American seaman has 
IGO Gtibicfeet. -Is^ that an error ? 

Mr. Flynn. That is in sailing vessels. 

Mr. Humphrey. Sailing vessels ? 

Mr. 'Flynn. Yes, Sir. ' 

Mr. Post. What vessels are you talking about at this particular 
time? 

Mr. iFlynn. My remarks are dealing wholly wuth the steamship. 

Mr. Hardy. Coastwi^ tmde? 

Mr. FlYKk. In othei* wor^s, now, Mr. Hardy, steamships engaged 
both in the coastwise and the foreign trade, passenger and freight, 
and the conditions are worse in 'the passenger vessels than they ate in 
therfreiglit. 

'Mr. Hardy. We have practicsllly no vessels engaged in the i oreign 
tmde except steam v^essefi. . .   

Mr. FiilrNN. We have vessels that have been running to Australia 
and we have vessels that are now running to China. 

Mr. Hardy. Those are steam vessels ? 

Mr. FLYMsr. Yes, sir ; modern vessels. 
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The Chairman. Here is the law, on page 25 of the Navigatiou 
Laws [reading] : 

The tonnage of the spaces or compartments occupied or appropriated to tlie 
use of the crew of the vessel. Every space appropriated to the crew of the ves- 
sel shall have a space of not less than 72 cubic feet and not less than 12 super- 
ficial feet, measured on the declj floor of that place, for each seaman or appren- 
tice lodged therein. The provisions of this act requiring a crew space of 72 
cubic feet per man shall apply only to vessels the construction of w^hich shall 
be begun after June 30, 1895. Such place shall be securely constructed, properly 
lighted, drained, and ventilated, properly protected from weather and sea, and, 
as far as practicable, properly shut off and protected from the ^fiuvium of cargo 
bilge water, and failure to comply with this provision shall subject the owner 
to a penalty of $500. Every place so occupied shall be liept free from goods or 
stores of any kind not being the personal property of the crew in use during the 
voyage ; and if any such place is not so kept free the master shall forfeit and 
pay to each seaman or apprentice lodged in that place the sum of 50 cents a 
day for each day during which any goods or stores as aforesaid are U^t or 
stored in the place after complaint has been made to him by any two or more 
of the seamen so lodged. 

Now, the provision of the bill under consideration simply increases 
the crew space to 

Mr. Flynn. One hundred feet. 

The Chairman. One hundred feet, and the floor space to 16 feet; 
but otherwise the provisions of the existing law are incorporated in 
this bill. 

Mr. Humphrey. Does your bill there provide that this shall apply 
to vessels hereafter constructed or make any distinction in that 
matter ? 

Mr. Flynn. No, sir. 

Mr. Humphrey. The purpose of the bill is to compel all vessels to 
be reconstructed so as to conform to it, without any exceptions ? 

Mr. Flynn. That is it. 

Mr. Humphrey. I am asking because I have broken my glasses and 
can not read. 

Mr. Flynn. That is our contention. 

The Chairman. There is no provision 

Mr. Humphrey. No exceptions in there ? 

The Chairman. No. Mr. Flynn, proceed. 

Mr. Flynn. The provision of this bill as to language test — section 
13, Mr. Chairman, on page 15, starting at line 19. 

The Chairman. Section 13. 

Mr. Flynn. We contend that the vessel is not manned properly 
by carrying men in the fireroom that can not understand the orders 
given to them by their superior officers. The great danger of in- 
efficiency of the men has been explained to you by Mr. Roland, but 
you are confronted with a greater danger, Mr. Chairman, by having 
men in the fireroom who can not understand the language of the 
officers, for this reason: In case of a coUison, should that collision 
take place in the waist of the vessel, as that is the place in nearly 
every vessel where the boilers are located, I say you are confronted — 
if it should so happen that cold weather should come in contact with 
the boiler it will cause an explosion, and that means that the vessel 
in particular, and everybody connected with her, will go to the bot- 
tom. Those that would not be killed would eventuallv be drowned. 

The system that is used to-day on the Pacific coast by those vessels 
that are carrying Chinamen is this : There is one man that is picked 
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out that can understand some of the orders — not all — that are given 
to him by the officer, in English. He is termed the '' No. 1 man." 
He in turn gives the order to the firemen or the coal passer, in the 
Chinese language. We do not have to go specifically to the Chinese 
language. There are other vessels that are operated which are using 
other languages foreign to ours. 

Mr. Humphrey. Would it disturb you if I ask a question, Mr. 
Flynn? 

Mr. Flynn. No, sir. However, I would like, not that I do not 
want to answer any question, but I should prefer to make my state- 
ment and then answer any questions at all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Flynn. We contend again, Mr. Chairman, that in case of 
collision, or in case of stranded vessel, or in case of disablement of 
any kind, under penalty of death, we can not leave our position. 
If it should so happen on the passenger vessel in particular, we in 
the fireroom and engine rooms, before forsaking our position, if it 
come to the sacrificing of our lives, we have to do that in order to 
help assist in getting the passengers of that vessel overboard by 
the use of steam winches, if necessaiT. I would be justified in knock- 
ing the man down alongside of me ii for a minute he got " cold feet " 
and wanted to leave under those circumstances. Now, then, our con- 
tention is this: There is only one man able to take the order from 
that engineer. The engineer, as I have explained, under that penalty, 
can not forsake the throttle of that engine. He probably may have 
issued the one order to this particular man. He has gone to carry 
out that order. Then, again, you are confronted with releasing the 
pressure from the boilers through the safety valves. 
* Probably it may be that the feed line or something — the feed line 
to the boilers has been ruptured or there has been something happened 
to that. That would mean that if the man in the fireroom could not 
understand the order given to him from the engine-room by the engi- 
neer as to the drawing of his fires, etc., that the top crown sheet 
would come down flat on the grate bars or it would mean probably 
the bursting of the tubes in that boiler, thereby scalding every man 
that was in that fireroom. Then, if there was any of tiie men that 
were occupied in the line of assisting the passengers, etc., to come 
down they would be cut off by this steam escaping, and if the pro- 
vision as to that language is enacted into law, the provision of this 
bill, rather, that will be eliminated, and I venture to say before this 
committee, Mr. Chairman, that if the public at large knew some of 
the things that we know they certainly would be here standing side 
by side with us asking you gentlemen for this legislation, btit they 
do not know those circumstances the way that we do. 

Mr. Humphrey. Mr. Flynn, before you leave that I want to ask 
you a question. Of course a good many of the members of this com- 
mittee do understand the conditions which you describe, and I think 
there is not a man here but what would like to correct that evil; but 
here is something that mystifies me. If we make this change and 
compel the employment of American citizens upon those vessels, that 
we would all like to see done, how are you going to prevent simply 
the transference of the flags to some other country' and this same evil 
exist except that the few American officers that are on those vessels 
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will then be foreign officers ^nd we will lose .that jnuch. IJow can 
we prevent this from being done? 

Mr. Flynx. I do not iinderst8|,nd you. 

Mr. 'Humphrey. I will give it to you a little inore specifically. 

Mr. Flynx. Your question is too complicated for me, Mr. Con-, 
gressman. 

Mr. ^U3iPHREY. .Here is an instance. We will take the Minnesota^ 
that runs out of the city of Seattle. 

Mr. Flyxx. Yes. sir. 

Mr. .Hu:\i,PHREY. It employ s.Chineir^e qrews. 

Mr. 'Flyxx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hi MPiiREY. It flies the American flag. 

Mr. Flyxx. Yes. sir. 

Mr. HuifPHREY. As long as it flies that flag it is compelled to 
employ American officers. It goes that far. 

Mr. Flyxx. A certain per cent of the crew must be Americ^ai 
citizens, or native born, if I understand the law correctlv. 

Mr. Humphrey. Xo; not the Minnesota; it is not receiving any 
Government assistance. 

Mr. Flyxx. She is not receiving any subsidy? 

Mr. Humphrey. They do not have to do anythiiig only in the 
employ of the officers. She has to employ American officers, and that 
is 8ul. Now, tlien, suppose that we pass a law that would compel that 
ship to put on English-speaking people, people that can understand 
the English language, and do away with the Chinese crews, which 
we would all like to see done. Suppose we do that? You know and 
we all know that it would cost more to get an English crew than a 
Chinese crew. What would prevent Mr. Hill taking the English flag 
or other flags and continue to run and employ Chinese crews just as he 
is, with the single possible exception that he would replace American 
officers with foreign officers? 

Ml*. Flyxx. Mr. Chairman, I am not prepared to answer a ques- 
tion of that kind just now, but I think, in answer to the Congressman, 
that there will be a speaker follow me that will be ready to go into 
(Jetails along that line. 

Mr. Hardy. Maybe 30U can answer another question along that 
line? 

Mr. Hu3iphrey. That is all of my question, as far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Flyxx. I am pretty positive that there will be speakers fol- 
lowing me that will go into that. 

Mr. Hardy. I want to ask you one question. Do we care a cent 
whether he flies 

Mr. Flyxx. How is that ? 

Mr. Hardy. Do we care a cent whether he flies the American flag 
or not, if his crews are all Chinamen? 

Mr. Flyxx. Well 

Mr. Hardy. Do j^ou care anything about that ? 

Mr. FLYX">r. I would not care what flag she flew as long as she 
carried Chinamen, but we contend this, Mr. Chairman, that as long 
as she flies the American flag, and as long as there will be American- 
born or naturalized Americans who are willing to follow the fl^^ of 
" Old Glory." we say that they should not be allowed to carry foreign- 
ers of any description. 
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Mr. Hinds. What is your judgment as to this work of being fire- 
men on ships? Do you think that there are many Americans who 
will take up that line of work at any reasonable rate of pay that the 
steamer owners could afford to pay, in view of the competition they 
have to meet with the steamers of other countries? 

Mr. Flynn. Yes, sir; considering that the law will be revised*, or 
the statutes, along the line of justice, in the matter of imprisonments, 
and so forth. If they were eliminated you would not have any 
trouble whatsoever in inducing native Americans to go back to the 
sea- again. 

Mr. Hinds. How much pay would the American get as a fireman 
on one of these steamers — how much a day ? 

Mr. Flynx. On the coast I represent, the Pacific, w.e as firemen 
get %6o a month. 

Mr. Hinds. That is, and your board ? 

Mr. Flynn. And our k^. 

Mr. Hinds. How much is that equal to, a day, without your board ? 

Mr. Flynn. That would be, I thmk, about $1,83, or something like 
that. Somewhere around there. 

Mr. Hinds. Do you tliink vou could get Americans enough ^to do 
that for $1.83 a day? 

Mr. Flynn. Why^ yes, sir. I want to state, Mr. Chairman, for 
the benefit probably oi the committee and yourself, that the organi- 
zation that I represent provide in their constitution that before you 
can become a member of that association you must either be a native 
born or you must be naturalized, or declare your intention to become 
such ; and that is what we are trying to hold. 

Mr. Hinds. That is, your organization? 

Mr. Flynn. Yes, sir ; that is what we are trying to hold, but the 
shipowner is taking the attitude of trying to force us away from 
that. 

Mr. Hinds. What proportion of your men are native-born Ameri- 
cans — that is, native or naturalized? 

Mr. Flynn. How is that? 

Mr. HiKDS. What proportion of your organization are native or 
naturalized ? 

Mr. Flynn. Why, over two- thirds in our organization, and we 
have a membership of about 2,700 men. •* 

Mr. Hinds. How much would a vessel under the British flag pay 
the men in their firerooms, on the Pacific — how much a day would it 
amount to that they would pay a fireman? 

Mr. Flyxx. They are carrying Chinamen. 

Mr. Hixds. How much do they pay them? 

*Mr. Flyxx. I think somewhere in the neighborhood, if I can 
remember correctly, of $9 a month. 

Mr. ITtxds. And their keep, which is not expensive? 

Mr. Flyxx. A little rice and a little fish. 

Mr. Hixds. That would amount to how much a day, based on the 
same ratio that I asked you as to the American firemen — ^how much 
a day, they keeping themselves — that is, how much a day would 
they be paving, presuming the Chinamen keep themselves? 

Mr. Flynn. Well 

21242—11 6 
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Mr. Hinds. You gave me an estimate of about $1.85 ? 

Mr. Flynn. I said that would be at the rate of $55 a month. 
That would run how much per day ? And if the vessels do not feed 
the men in port, they allow them in some cases 60 cents, and in others 
75 cents, a day for their board. 

Mr. Hinds. Wliat I want to get at is how much daily wage a 
Chinaman would get on the same basis that you computed the daily 
wage of the American? 

Mr. Flynn. You mean on the American vessels — Chinamen on the 
American vessels? 

Mr. Hinds. We are speaking of the Chinamen on English vessels; 
that is, did he get $9 a month and keep, which would not be over 35 
or 40 cents a day, would it ? 

Mr. Flynn. Xo; I do not suppose it would. 

Mr. Hinds. About what it would be. 

Mr. Flynn. But I wish to state, in answer to that, Mr. Congress- 
man, that the speaker that will follow me will demonstrate to you 
where this competition will put the American ship on the same basis 
as the foreign shipowner if this bill is enacted into law ; but T myself, 
of course, do not come here to go into all the details of the bill, be- 
cause I would be arguing about something that I practically know 
nothing of. I am just stating our contentions to this committee 
whereby we are concerned in the bill. 

Mr. HcMPHREY. Another factor. How manv firemen are em- 
ployed on a 10,000-ton ship? Take the Pacific Mail vessels — how 
maiiy firemen do they employ, about? They are a little larger than 
that, I think. 

Mr. Flynn. I can not say, because we have no admission to those 
vessels in the first place. 

Mr. Humphrey. Take some vessel that size. 

Mr. Flynn. I will cite the Governor or the President. They carry 
a crew in the fireroom of something like 52 or 54 men ; that is, the 
firemen, oilers, water tenders, and coal passers. 

Mr. Humphrey. They are coastwise vessels, you say. 

Mr. Flynn. And that same thing would relate to the vessels that 
are running to Australia. 

Mr. Post. What is the tonnage of those vessels, the Governor and 
the President? 

Mr. Flynn. I could not state exactly what the tonnage is, but I 
should judge it to be about 5,000 tons. 

Mr. Humphrey. They are not nearly as large as the Pacific Mail 
vessels ? 

Mr. Flynn. No, sir ; but I will state this for the benefit of the com- 
mittee, that vessels that are now carrying Chinamen or coolie labor 
very nearly in every instance are carrying two Chinamen to one to 
do the same work. 

Mr. Post. What is the comparative efficiency between a Chinaman 
and an American? 

Mr. Flynn. Our contention is this: That the ship is not properly 
manned because they can not understand the orders that are given 
to them in the English language ; and by that we are able to meet all 
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the emergencies that may arise. We can be depended upon in cases 
j of emergency to act for ourselves without orders from our superiors 

I where they would not. It has been demonstrated — ^and it has been 

J handed down by decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States — in every instance where they have carried Chinamen they 
have turned out to be absolute cowards, and instead of trying to 
I assist the passengers, particularly the women and children, they hav^ 

turned to and crowded them out and tried to get in the boats them- 
selves first. 
^ Mr. Humphrey. Why do the shipowners employ them? 

Mr. Flynn. It is for them to say, Mr. Humphrey, and not me. I 
do not know the reason why. 

Mr. Humphrey. You sus];)ect it is because they are cheaper, do 
you not? 

Mr. Flynn. I have no suspicion at all. 
i The Chairman. Don't you know that is a fact, because it is cheaper 

' labor? 

Mr. Flynn. Well, yes; it is owing to the cheapness. 
\ The Chairman. That is very clear, I think, to everybody. . 

Mr. Hinds. Mr. Flynn, do you 

Mr. Flynn. Owing to the cheapness both in labor and of keeping. 

Mr. Hinds. Do you ask this legislation solely to increase the safety 
of the vessels, or do you wish also the auxiliary result that you are 
trymg to maintain on the sea — ^the American ste-ndard of wages — as 
we maintain it on the land? 

Mr. Flynn. My purpose in coming here to seek this legislation is 
this: That we have watched in vears gone by the efforts that have 
been made to try and bring the American boy back to the sea and to 
keep there the American that is now on the sea, and they have failed 
in their efforts. 

Mr. Hinds. WeU 

Mr. Flynn. And I might say, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion — ^my 
time is up — that as we stand to-day — that is, our organization — -we 
are a feeder for the vessels of the United States Navy on the Pacific 
coast. 

I thank you for your kind attention. 

The Chairman. I understand your contention, in a nutshell, to be 
that you want larger deck space for the men ? 

Mr. Flynn. Yes, sir ; we want better quarters. 

The Chairman. You want better quarters for the men? 

Mr. Flynn. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you want the hours in the fireroom reduced 
from six to four hours? 

Mr. Flynn. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Which would result in an increase in the number 
of men? 

Mr. Flynn. Not in many instances; in some it would. 

The Chairman. Well, it is to make the conditions of life in the 
fireroom better for the men? 

Mr. Flynn. Yes, sir. 
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STATEHEiri! OF WILLIAM H. FBAZIER, SECKETABT-TREASTJBER 
INTEKNATIONAL SEAMEN'S UNION OF AMERICA AND SECKE- 
TABY OF THE ATLANTIC COAST SEAMAN'S UNION, BOSTOH, 
MASS. 

Mr. Frazier. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I shall deal with only 
a few sections of the bill. I take up the first section, as it relates to 
watch and watch. I am referring to the deck departnaent and will 
not say very much about the fireroom, because I know very little 
about it. I have not been in the fireroom but once in my life, and I 
was glad to get out then. We ask for watch and watch at sea — ^that 
is, four hours on and four hours off, with the exception of the after- 
noon dog watches, which are two hours on and two hours off, in 
order to change the watches. 

Mr. Post. What do you mean by " dog watch " ? 

Mr. Frazier. The dog watch is from 4 to 6 and from 6 to 8 — that 
is, in order to shift the watches around in the afternoon, so that the 
watch that is eight hours out the night before would have only- four 
hours out the next night. That is a system of keeping watches at 
sea considerably older than I have any memory of. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we ask this especially on steamboats 
for the better protection not only of ourselves but passengers and 
crew and such other vessels as may be in the vicinity. The system of 
only keeping two men on watch, working the balance of the crew or 
letting them sleep all night, is not to any very large extent as yet 
practiced on the Atlantic coast, but it is some. 

Mr. Hinds. You mean on sailing vessels or on steamers ? 

Mr. Frazier. On steamers ; and proof of that is this : This summer 
we had a little contention with the shipowners on the Atlantic coast — 
with the steamship companies — and we made agreements with a ma- 
jority of the companies; but one company insisted on putting into 
the agreement the following words [reading] : 

Hours of work : At sea, watch and watch, or work part of the crew all day and 
allow^ them to sleep all night ; remainder to be divided into two watches to 
enable sufficient men to be on deck at night to heave the lead and stand lookout, 
as may be necessary. 

That simply means, Mr. Chairman, that the largest portion of the 
crew are worked all day and they sleep all night. There is a man kept 
or two men are told to be the watch, one for the lookout and one for 
the steam. In the case of a collision or in case of any difficulties at 
night the men are called out of the forecastle, coming out into the black 
night, and it takes them 5 or 10 or maybe 15 minutes to get their bear- 
ings, being waked up right out of sleep. In case of accidents at sea 
things happen quick, very quick, and that 10 or 15 minutes may mean 
the destruction of the entire vessel and loss of a great number of lives. 
If men are divided into two watches and kept on deck alternately, 
that will mean four or five men or three or four at all times to see to 
everything. 

. In some instances it may mean a little larger crew, but I do not 
know of any particular vessels that carry any too many crew. There 
is not enough of a crew on any passenger vessel that I know of on the 
Atlantic coast to distribute one sailor for every lifeboat, and they only 
carry lifeboats for 75 per cent of their passenger-carrying capacity. 
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Mr. Hinds. These are passenger steamers? 

Mr. Frazier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinds. Does that include the Fall River Line boats? 

Mr. Frazier. Yes, sir. There are not enough sailors on a Fall 
Eiver Line boat to man one-half of the boats, and there is not enough 
boats to carry, I hardly think, over 60 per cent of her carrying 
capacity. 

Mr. Green. Are not these men employed on the Fall River Line 
drilled every day or every few days in regard to 

Mr. Frazier. Mr. Green, if you were to see one of those drills once, 
it would be amusing to say the least. 

Mr. Green. I have heard of them ; I have not seen them. • 

Mr. Humphrey. I have seen them. 

Mr. Green. I very rarely travel by boat myself. 

Mr. Frazier. When the vessel is laying alongside of the dock there 
is a boat drill. They draw the davits out and stand by the falls, but 
they never lower the boat into the water — not even alongside the dock. 

Mr. Green. That is not always made alongside the dock, is it? 

Mr. Frazier. I never heard of a boat drill anywhere else, except 
to go and stand alongside the boat. I never saw a boat drill, in all 
my experience of going to sea, where we allowed the boat to swing 
out over the side. 

Mr. Humphrey. You must be unfortunate, because I have seen it. 

Mr. Green. I think that the boats of the Fall River Line do^ al- 
though I have never seen it. 

Mr. Frazier. I want to say right here that just after the Slocum 
disaster, which no doubt all of you gentlemen remember, I saw a boat 
drill on one of the "Admirals " of the United Fruit Co., in Phila- 
delphia, where they tried to swing the davits out, and they had to put 
a tackle out on the dock to pull the davits around. They could not 
get purchase power enough on board the ship to swing those davits, 
and they put a tackle on the dock. That is an actual fact. 

Mr. Hutmphrey. Mr. Chairman, I have not been on a vessel in the 
last thi'ee or four years but what those drills took place at sea. 

Mr. Frazier. And lowered the boat into the water? 

Mr. Humphrey. You did not say " lower the boat into the water." 
You said " these drills did not " 

Mr. Frazier. I said those boats are not swung out. 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes ; the boats were swung out. 

Mr. Frazier. I have never seen a boat touch the water as it lay 
alongside the dock. 

Mr. Humphrey; I suggest that you take a trip on those boats and 
you will see it. 

Mr. Frazier. I take those trips quite often. 

Mr. HuMPHiiEY. It never failed to be done on any boat I have 
been on. 

Mr. Frazier. I sailed on a passenger steamer on this coast for 
mighty near two years, sir. 

Mr. Hinds. The Fall River Line has never lost any passengers ex- 
cept from little collisions, such as smashing in of the staterooms ? 

Mr. Frazier. No, sir ; that is true. 

Mr. Hinds. Those are safe waters, relatively, from Fall River to 
New York? 
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Mr. Frazier. Neither did the owners of the Slocwm ever lose any 
passengers before or after the disaster. 

Mr. Hinds. That was a fire ? 

Mr. Frazier. Yes, sir; and if they had had a trained crew there 
undoubtedly half of those passengers could have been saved at least. 

The next subject that I want to take up will be that contained in 
section 10 of the bill, relative to advance wages. In that bill, sir, 
we seek to put the American shipowner on a par with the foreign 
shipowner, insomuch as we want to prohibit advance in all vessels 
in all trades out of American ports. The advance system — and, by 
the way, the abolition of all aavances will have a great tendency, in 
my toind, to somewhat eliminate the difference of wages between 
the deep-water trade and what is known as the coastwise trade. 

Mr. Hinds. You mean section 10? 

Mr. Frazier. Section 10; yes, sir. Under the present system of 
the so-called allotments the law is most flagrantly violated, especially 
in New York, with the British ships sailing out of there. Advance 
wages are paid practically openly, and they are advances, they are not 
allotments — they are advance wages pure and simple. They are 
paid to the so-called " original creditor," which, of course, is the 
boarding master, and as soon as the ship clears the harbor the ad- 
vanced notes are cashed. AVhen I left home I did not know that I 
would come up here, and I neglected to bring with me some photo- 
graphs I have of advanced notes and the checks from which they 
were paid. 

Mr. Humphrey. Well, suppose that that be true, what has this 
committee to do with the violation of the law ? How are we going 
to help that part of it ? 

Mr. Frazier. By the abolition of all advances. 

Mr. Humphrey. You say there is a general violation of the law 
now. What would be the use of passing another law if they do not 
obey the present law ? 

Mr. Frazier. For the simple reason that if you will make all ad- 
vance wages illegal there is absolutely no way of getting out of it. 

Mr. Greene. If you knew of such cases, why have you not, or 
some of the people connected with you, prosecuted such cases ? 

Mr. Frazier. We have, sir. 

Mr. Greene. What has been the result? 

Mr. J^RAziER. Evidence was very hard to get, Mr. Greene. The 
law is violated, but where is our evidence? The men are at sea and 
gone. 

Mr. Humphrey. Has it been reported to the shipping commis- 
sioner ? 

Mr. Frazier. Yes, sir; it has been reported in a long article writ- 
ten by Mr. Chambers, the representative of the National Sailors and 
Firemen's Union of Great Britain and Ireland, complaining on the 
subject, and was published last spring some time in the Coast Sea- 
man's Journal. I have no doubt Mr. Furuseth can furnish that to 
you at some later day, because it appeared in full, gives the dates, 
names, and everything else. 

Mr. Humphrey. Has the attention of the shipping commissioner 
here in Washington been called to this open and flagrant violation of 
the law? 

Mr. Frazier. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Humphrey. Has he taken any action in reference to the matter? 

Mr. Fbazier. He can not take it — it was on British ships. 

Mr. Humphrey. Has he made any attempt to take it ? 

Mr. Frazier. Yes; some attempts. 

Mr. Hu3iPHRET. If there was violation of the law, as you say, why 
can he not take any action ? 

Mr. Frazier. There have been some attempts made to remedy it; 
but, as I say, the evidence is gone and the men are at sea. 

Mr. Humphrey. I understand it is very hard to get the evidence. 

Mr. Green. In American ships, would it be possible? 

Mr. Frazier. The American ship is also at sea — after the advance 
is paid and the men and the ship are gone. 

Mr. Green. They come back again, do they not ? 

Mr. Frazier. Sometimes, yes ; a long time afterwards. 

Mr. Green. It seems to me if that evidence was filed with the 
United States district attorney it could be made available. 

Mr. Frazier. Yes; if we can get hold of the evidence; but the 
men are gone, and how are we going to get the evidence, that is the 
great difBculty. 

Mr. Collier. You want to stop any allotment, advances as you 
call it, given to the seamen before the ship sails, no matter what 
condition the steamer is in? 

Mr. Frazier. We want to stop that absolutely. 

Mr. Green. How long has that been in existence? 

Mr. Frazier. The advance system? 

Mr. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Frazier. I imagine ever since there has been a ship. 

Mr. Green. Yes; I suppose so. 

Mr. Collier. Suppose the seaman has no money and the ship is not 
going to sail for a week or 10 days, and he is given a position. Do I 
understand you to say that you want to prevent the master on that 
ship from saying. "* Now. here, you have got no money, but I can give 
you a job 10 days from now." You would prevent him from advanc- 
ing that man anything to take care of him during those 10 days. 
How is he going to get cared for? This question is asked for the 
purpose of getting information. This is new work for me. 

Mr. Frazier. I will try and explain it to you. I do not know of 
any case and never heard of any case of a man shipping 10 days before 
he is needed, in the first place ; and in the second place, I want to say 
to you that the advance in the coastwise trade was stopped in 1895, 
and in 1898 it was stopped in the case of the coastwise trade tO' 
Yucatan, Mexico, and the West Indian Islands. There has been no 
advance in those trades since 1898, and it seems to have worked both 
beneficially to the seamen and beneficially to the shipowner as well. 
I do not know of many shipowners that would really come here aiid 
ask 3^ou to bring back advances in the coastwise trade. 

Mr. Hinds. What are the details of that? Has it brought in a 
better class of seamen — that is, a class of seamen who could wait 
without having advances? 

Mr. Frazier. It has brought in a better class of seamen who could 
wait without having it, and it has allowed the seaman to have the 
money that he has been earning instead of giving it to the boarding 
master or instead of forcing him to pay for his opportunity to earn 
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a living. As long as this advance system is kept up, wherever there 
is an advance j^aid the man must pay a shipping tee or he can not 
get the job. 

Mr. Hardy. If I understand you right, you would have no objec- 
tion to advances if they could be honestly conducted, but the trouble 
about it is your boarding masters make these sailors, under certain 
conditions precedent to their getting the job— — 

Mr. Frazibr. Exactly. 

Mr. Hardy. To transfer to them almost their whole wages before 
they get back? 

Mr. Frazier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. The trouble about it is the abuse of what might have 
been a nice thing. 

Mr. Frazier. It might be all right if it was conducted absolutely 
honestly, but we have not reached that altruism yet. 

Mr. Hardy. You can not get it conducted honestly, I mean, and 
therefore you want it abolished. 

Mr. Hinds. Why should a sailor have an advance any more than 
the lumber laborer, the cotton laborer, or any other man who works ? 

Mr. Frazier. That is a mystery I have never been able to fathom, 
except this, the shipmaster, giving his order for the men entirely 
into the hands of the boarding master or the shipping master, and 
therefore the boarding master and the shipping master control abso- 
lutely the employment of the seamen. They wanted part of those 
wages the seamen were to earn, so the ship master or owner pays the 
advance and the shipowner or the agent gets a " rake-off " out of it. 
In former years, prior to 1898, in the deep-water trade, that advance 
ran up to as much as two or three months' advance in sailing vessels. 
^ The law of 1898 said that not more than one month in the foreign 
trade, and eliminated entirely in the case of the coastwise trade, and 
tiiey imagined that that applied only to American ships, although 
the law very distinctly said that it applied to all foreign ships, but 
they construed that to be that it was unconstitutional ; that Congress 
had no right to legislate for a foreign ship. Immediately after the 
passage of that law the boarding-house masters in New York got 
together and would not permit an American ship to get a mail out 
of there for less than $30 a month, while the foreign ship that was 
paying two months' advance or three months' advance could get all 
the men they wanted for $18 or $20 a month. That shows you, gen- 
tlemen, how completely the boarding master controls the situation — 
so long as he can get advances. Shortly after that a ship asked fof 
a crew — a British vessel in Philadelphia; a vessel by the name of 
Vdora, We carried that case to the United States Supreme Court to 
collect those advances back, and the United States Supreme Court 
said that Congress did have a right to legislate for any ships in 
American ports, and we won the case. Since that we have eliminated 
the advances in American ships in the coastwise trade; that is, the 
trade between ports in the United States and ports in the West 
Indies or Mexico, and it has reduced the advances to be given in 
British ships down to not more than one month. 

Now we are asking you to take that off and pay no advances to 
any ship at all. This committee was told, when we were asking for 
the abolition of all advances some years ago, that the poor sailor 
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would starve to death if you would eliminate all advances in the 
coastwise trade. I want to tell you, gentlemen, that the coastwise 
sailor now is wearing white collars instead of starving to death. 

I want to touch briefly on the efficiency question,- the provisions in 
our bill asking for efficiency, and included in the efficiency is the 
language test. We want that made applicable to our vessels no mat- 
ter what flag they may fly. 

Mr. HuMPHKBY. I understand you want us to pass a law compelling 
aU shipowners to employ people that can speak the English language? 

Mr. Frazier. No, sir ; we do not ask that. 

Mr. HirMPHteY. Well, people that can speak the English language. 

Mr. Frazier. The officers; yes, sir. 

Mr. Humphrey. Do you think we could do that? Have we got 
any authority to tell Germany that she should employ only German 
sailors? 

The Chairman. Let us hear what the gentleman wants to say, Mr. 
Humphrey. 

Mr. Frazier. We contend that any vessel which has a crew that 
can not understand the language of the officers is insufficiently manned 
and inefficiently manned, if you please. It does not make any dif- 
ference whether it is a German or a French vessel. A German ves- 
sel should not be permitted to leave a port in the United States 
unless she understands her officers, whether . they be German or 
English. 

Along those lines I want to draw your attention, also, to one of 
the agreements that we made during the summer. The Red D Line, 
out of New York, which I understand is a subsidized line and that 
the Government is paying them a subsidy, shipped all their men in 
Curacao. 

The Chairman. Where? 

Mr. Frazier. West Indies Islands, and they insisted on putting 
this in the agreement : 

It is further agreed tbnt the colored Curacjio nieu of the crews in the various 
departments of the stenmers of the Ked D Line are not to be interfered with In 
any way whatsoeyer by the officers of the International Seamen's Union of 
America. 

There is a line of steamers carrying as crews of men on deck men 
who can understand but very little or no English. They speak a 
kind of a Spanish — ^it is a kind of a combination of Spanish or Portu- 
guese. They ship their men in Curacao ; that is, ship especially their 
deck crew and a few in the steward's department. Their firemen are 
shipped in New York, and the majority in the steward's department, 
such as the stewards and cooks, are shipped in New York, but their 
entire deck crew are shipped in Curacao. 

Mr. Humphrey. They complied with the law in regard to the 
number of Americans tliat should be employed? 

Mr. Frazier. They make that up out of the steward's department 
and the officers. 

As to the question by the honorable gentleman relative to the em- 
ployment of Chinese on the west coast, I want to say this: We do 
care what crews are employed on American ships. We do not want 
to see Chinese on any of the ships carrying passengers, unless manned 
by Chinese officers, and the competition will not be keen under this 
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bill, but we are endeavoring to eliminate competition with the foreign 
ships, insomuch as the foreign ships coming into a port with the 
Chinese crew — we are asking you to make her carry a crew away 
that will understand the orders of the officers. 

Are there any other questions ? 

We are asking also to apply this bill to the foreign vessels as well 
as American vessels. 

Mr. HuMPHKEY. The intention of this bill is to regulate foreign 
ships as well as our own ? 

Mr. Frazier. When in American ports ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Humphrey. I mean leaving American ports. You said when 
leaving American ports to compel them to carry certain crews? 

Mr. Frazier. Yes, sir; in the same way as under the act of 1898. 
We said in that bill that the advances should apply to the foreign 
ships as well as the American ships. 

Mr. Hinds. Have you thought that there might be retaliatory reg- 
ulations by foreign Governments that might put the American sea- 
men at disadvantages at foreign ports? 

Mr. Frazier. I do not quite 

Mr. Hinds. That there might be retaliatory regulations in foreign 
ports that might put our seamen at a disadvantage ? 

Mr. Frazier. No, sir; because under this law it will undoubtedly 
bring to this country the cream of the seafarers of the world, and 
the other countries will be compelled, in order to keep the b«st of 
their seamen, to enact similar laws. 

Mr. Ayres. Let me ask you this : Have you gentlemen figured out 
what the extra percentage of wage cost in running a boat would be 
if that efficiency test were insisted upon over the priesent cost ? 

Mr. Frazier. No, I have not. 

Mr. Ayres. Is it not true, now, that the wage cost of running boats 
under the American flag is greater than under a good many of the 
other flags ? 

Mr. Frazeir. I do not know as it is, sir. 

Mr. Ayres. You have not figured on that at all? 

Mr. Frazier. I have figured the American ship against the foreign 
ship in the same trade. 

Mr. Ayres. Well, give us some figures in regard to that to complete 
the comparison. 

Mr. Frazier. I have not got the figures at my finger tips now, but 
I remember I figured out at one time on the City of New York and 
the City of Paris^ where the same ship, in the same trade, both under 
the American and British flag, and the cost was practicably the same. 

Mr. Hardy. Did I understand the witness to say that the wages 
paid to the seamen depended on the port in which they were hired; 
that is, the flag under which they sail ? 

Mr. Frazier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. Englishmen and Americans and the sailors in any 
port ? 

Mr. Frazier. When they ship out of New York they get New York 
wages, and when they ship out of Liverpool they get Liverpool 
wages. 

Mr. Hardy. Whether American vessel or English? 

Mr. Frazier. American, English, German, French, or whatever 
it may be. 
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Mr. Humphrey. Is this true : That the English, French, and Ger- 
man vessels ship their crews for the round trip ? 

Mr. Frazier. And so do American vessels ship for the round trip, 
on the other hand, too. 

Mr. Humphrey. Very well. Now, is the wage scale of English 
and French and German ships the same, or substantially the same, 
as the American wage scale of sailors shipped from American ports? 

Mr. Frazier. No; the wage scale out of (rermany or out of England 
is not the same as the wage scale out of American ports. 

The Chairman. It is not so hi^h ? 

Mr. Frazier. No; I do not believe it is quite so high. 

The Chairman. Then is it not a fact that our American vessels 
ship their crews in the United States? 

Mr. Frazier. Not altogether ; no, sir. 

The Chairman. Is not that the rule? 

Mr. Frazier. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Do not they ship their crews for the round trip? 

Mr. Frazier. They ship in the foreign port for the round trip. 

The Chairman. Thev do not ship them here? 

Mr. Frazier. You tal^e the American lines running across to Eng- 
land, they ship a portion of their crew here, and they receive a sub- 
sidy for doing so, but they ship their steward's department on the 
other side. 

The Chairman. They simply do that to comply with this pro- 
vision of the act of March 3, 1891 : 

The Tessels employed In the mall service under the provisions of this act 
bhall be Ainerican-Uullt steauiFhips, owned and officered by American citizens, 
in conformity with the existing laws, and so owned and officered and registered 
according to law, and upon each departure from the United States the follow- 
ing proportion of tlie crew shall be citizens of the United States, to wit : 

During the first two years of such contract for carrying the mails, one-fourth 
thereof; during the next three succeeding years, one-third thereof; and during 
the remaining time of the continuance of such contract, at least one-half 
thereof; and shall be constructed after the latest and most improved types, 
with all the modern improvements and appliances for ocean steamers. 

Now, do you say that subsidized ships comply with that statute? 

Mr. Frazier. Oh, yes. 

The Chairman. And simply as to that proportion of the crew? 

Mr. Frazier. Yes. 

The Chairiman. But the other members of the crew are shipped? 

Mr. Frazier. Are shipped. 

The Chairman. In foreign ports? 

Mr. Fra7<ier. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that is in order to get advantage of the lower 
wage scale?' 

Mr. Frazier. I imagine that is what it is for. 

The Chairman. Do you know of any other reason? 

Mr. Frazier. No ; I do not know of any other reason. 

Mr. Ayres. That efficiency test that you propose is this: That all 
vessels flying the American flag would either have to pay a higher 
rate of wages which would make them change their flags unless sub- 
sidized; in other words, would it not take employment away from 
American crews, because would not every ship get its crews from 
abroad, where they could get tliem cheap ? 
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Mr. Frazier. No; 1 do not think they would. In the first place, 
the bill provided for a crew of men who can understand the orders 
of the officers. 

Mr. Ayres. Would it result, in this, that every line except American 
subsidized lines would turn down American seamen? 

Mr. Frazier. I do not see why, because the foreign ships cominj 
here would have to abide by the same law that applies to the Ameri- 
can ships. 

Mr. Hardy. You want to place foreign ships and American ships 
on the same footing? 

Mr. Frazier. Yes, sir; that is what this bill provides for. 

Mr. Humphrey. Do you think this bill would accomplish very 
much unless we do include the foreign ship ? If we simply limit the 
American ship and do not compel the foreign ship to employ these 
crews, do you think it would have any efficiency ? 

Mr. Frazier. I do not quite catch your meaning. 

Mr. Hardy. It would be very little benefit, would it not? 

Mr. Frazier. It would be a benefit to the American 

Mr. Hardy. It would be very little benefit to anybody^ because 
so few are American sailors. Unless this applies to the foreign ships 
the bill would not have very much effect, would it? 

Mr. Frazier. It would have considerable effect even at that. You 
say there are so few American sailors. We have in the International 
Seamen's Union of America now about 32,000 mem})ers. 

Mr. Hardy. They do not engage in the deep-sea trade ? 

Mr. Frazier. They are not all born in America^ but the largest 
part of them are American citizens, not in the deep-sea trade, because 
the American shipowner has gone out of the deep-sea trade. 

Mr. Humphrey. This bill applies to the deep-sea trade more than 
to the coastwise 

Mr. Frazier. I know I am 

Mr. Humphrey. This bill applies to the deep-sea trade. If you 
leave out the foreign ship, it is not going to do very much good, be- 
cause it is not going to affect them. 

Mr. Frazier. There is a lot of stuff in there that will affect the 
coastwise trade as well as the foreign trade, and I want this under- 
stood. 

The Chairman. I call your attention to the fact that he is speak- 
ing about this limitation with reference to the language of the 
officers. 

Mr. Humphrey. I am speaking with reference to the employ- 
ment of the crew. You are not making any objection to the coast- 
wise trade in that particular, as I understand — the employment of 
the Chinese and foreign crews. Practically all foreign vessels employ 
Chinese in the over-seas trade. 

Mr. Frazier. We have a number of vessels under the British flag 
in the coastwise trade employing Chinese crews, too. 

Mr. Humphrey. Not in our coastwise trade. 

Mr. Frazier. Yes, sir; running right into New Orleans. 

Mr. Humphrey. I think you are mistaken. 

Mr. Frazier. No, sir; they are employed by the United Fruit Co. 

Mr. Humphrey. They are not running in the American coastwis? 
trade. 
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Mr. Frazier. They are running to-day in the American coastwise 
trade, as I understand, by the act of 1898. 

Mr. Humphrey. This is the coastwise trade act of 1898. 

Mr. Frazier. Coastwise trade act of 1895. 

Mr. Humphrey. I do not know whether you are an attorney or 
not. However, I do not agree with you and neither does the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Mr. Frazdsr. I am not an attorney, but I understand the plain 
reading of the statute. AVhat is known as the coastwise trade in^- 
eludes Newfoundland, the British possessions, the West Indies, and 
almost everything north of the line. 

Mr. Furuseth. What you stated is correct — that is, Mexico, the 
West Indies, and the British possessions of North America. 

Mr. Frazier. That is coastwise trade. 

Mr. Humphrey. It is not necessary to argue. I do not agree with 
you, and I do not think you could convince me. 

Mr. Hinds. Do American sailors in the coastwise trade receive the 
same wages they do in the deep-sea trade ? 

Mr. Frazier. No, sir. 

Mr. Hinds. Is it higher or lower? 

Mr. Frazier. Higher in the coastwise trade. 

Mr. Hinds. The coastwise wages are higher? 

Mr. Frazier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinds. Why is that? 

Mr. Frazier. Well, a good deal of that is on account of the advance 
system. 

Mr. Hinds. Is it on account of the advance system or because of 
the foreign vessels participating in that coastwise trade ? 

Mr. Frazier. As Mr. Humphrey and myself do not agree as to 

what is the coastwise trade 

. Mr. Humphrey. What I understand coastwise trade to be is trade 
between one American port and another American port. 

Mr. Frazier. Foreigners can not come into that,*but they can trade 
between New York and the West Indies islands or American ports 
and the West Indies islands, which is also, I claim, considered coast- 
wise trade under the act of 1895. 

Mr. Furuseth. That is coastwise trade so far as the employment 
of seamen is concerned, not so far as vessels are concerned. 

Mr. Humphrey. It is not material to this issue, but you made a 
statement there that the United Fruit Co. employed Chinese. To 
what extent do they employ Chinese? 

Mr. Frazier. They have, I think, only three vessels under our 
agreement with them. This summer we made an agreement with 
them whereby they agreed to eliminate them as far as their contracts 
were run out.  

Mr. Humphrey. I have never seen many Chinamen on there. I 
am familiar with several of their vessels. 

Mr. Frazier. I think there are three vessels running now into New 
Orleans with Chinese crews. 

Mr. Hardy. I want to ask you one question in connection with what 
Mr. Hinds asked you a moment ago and your answer to it. You 
stated that these coa,stwise seamen received wages higher than that 
of the foreign deep-sea trade? 
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Mr. Frazier. Yes. 

Mr. Hardy. And you said that it was practically on account of 
this? 

Mr. Frazier. Partly on account of that, but mostly on account of 
organization among the seamen. 

Mr. Hardy. Did I understand you to say a minute ago that board- 
ing masters secure sailors for the deep-sea vessels cheaper than they 
do for the others because they could get a part of their wages in 
advance ? 

Mr. Frazier. Exactly. 

Mr. Hardy. Do you think that that has something to do with the 
difference in the scale of wages? 

Mr. Frazier. That has something to do with it ; yes. 

Mr. Hinds. Is not a particular reason for the higher wages of the 
coastwise trade the fact that the American standard can be injected 
into that without being broken down by the competition of the 
foreign standard ? 

Mr. Frazier. Why, I do not know. I have know the time, sir, 
when freights were twice as high as they are now and they only 
paid us half the wages they are paying us now. 

Mr. Hinds. That may be for various reasons, but if an English 
vessel which is carrying freight for two-thirds or one-half of what 
an American vessel will, other things being nearly equal, there will 
have to be lower wages on the American vessel, won't there? 

Mr. J'razier. Not if they can not get men except at a certain wage. 

Mr. Humphrey. You were speaking about organization. Has the 
wages of the sailor decreased any since the Great Lakes strike — your 
trouble up there and a great many of those vessels no longer employ- 
ing your men ? 

Mr. Frazier. You will have to ask that of some of the Lakes 
men. On the coast the Lakes strike has not affected our wages at all. 

Mr. Hinds. Would you like to see the coastwise trade thrown open 
to the English or other vessels? 

Mr. Frazier. I do not see how that would help you, provided this 
bill is in operation. 

Mr. Ayres. Mr. Frazier, may I ask you a question? Do you 
consider the American seamen more efficient per man than those of 
the foreign seamen? 

Mr. FiiAziER. I should 

Mr. Ayres. Now, hold on a minute. In other words, take an 
American-manned vessel. Can it do more business, can it handle 
more freight, can it handle that freight more quickly, is it more 
efficient than a vessel manned partially by foreign — ^by cheap labor? 

Mr. Frazier. A sailorman is a sailorman, no matter where he was 
born. The place where he was born has nothing to do with his 
ability as a sailor. Now, if you are going to speak about the vessels, 
I do not know whether it makes much difference where the vessel 
is built as to her efficiency. 

Mr. Ayres. You have undoubtedly figured on this question and 
are acquainted with it, and you can see the problem before this 
committee. The problem before this committee is to increase the 
American merchant marine. Now, if the American merchant-marine 
vessel is hindered because it is more expensive to run, and you ask 
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us here to make it more expensive to run, how are we going to prove 
against that position? 

Mr. Frazier. That bill puts the American shipowner on the same 
par exnctly as the foreign shipowner. 

Mr. Humphrey. Suppose it does as to the American shipowner 
and does not as to the forei^ shipowner, then what? Suppose we 
should reach the conclusion in this committee that we have not au- 
thority to tell the English vessels what kind of a cfow they shall 
carry ? 

IWfr. Frazier. The United States Supreme Court has decided that 
question already. 

Mr. Humphrey. I did not ask you that question. Suppose we 
should reach the conclusion in this committee that we have not the 
authority to tell the English vessels what kind of a crew they shall 
carrv, but would do it as to the American vessel. What result would 
that* be? 

Mr. Frazier. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Hinds. There is one thing I can not understand. 

Mr. Frazier. I am willing to answer all kinds of questions, but 
there are a whole lot of other men here who want to be heard, and 
they are at quite an expense. 

Mr. Hinds. Suppose a German ship comes to New York with a 
crew of German officers and German sailors. Undoubtedly those 
men can understand the German language? 

Mr. Frazier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinds. Now, where does that give you any advantage for 
American seamen ? Where does that lie in a case of that sort ? 

Mr. Frazier. I prefer that you ask that question of Mr. Furuseth 
instead of me. 

STATEMENT OF ME. ANDEEW FTTRTTSETH, PRESIDENT INTER- 
NATIONAL SEAMEN'S UNION OF AMERICA. 

Mr. Furuseth. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, and 
gentlemen, it is about 4 o'clock and I shall try to answer some ques- 
tions that have been put to the different men who have spoken here, 
dealing with some of the peculiar phases of this bill. One of the 
questions that has been asked is. What will be the result to the Amer- 
ican shipowner or to the foreign shipowner if this bill is passed, 
placing them on an absolute equality as to the obtaining of crews in 
American harbors? The effect of this bill, if enacted, will be that 
the foreign shipowner who comes here with a crew that can not 
understand the language of the officers of that vessel — that is to say. 
if the German, English, or American vessel comes here with Chinese, 
Japanese, or Hindu crews they will have to discharge those crews 
and hire somebody else who can understand the language of the 
officers. 

Mr. Humphrey. It proposes to do that even if signed for the 
round trip ? 

Mr. Furuseth. Certainly. I do not think this committee would 
like any longer to discriminate against its own shipowners in the 
interest of the foreign shipowners, and that is the position you are 
in now. 
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Mr. Humphrey. What is the case of the Supreine Court th^t'the 
United States has decided that Congi-ess would have jurisdiction to 
enact a law that would effect a crew of a foreign Vefesel? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Of course I am not a lawyer, but that is the case 
of the Udora, In 1898 it decided this, if you please. In 1898 Con- 
gress pa&sed an act limiting the advance that should be paid or th^ 
allotment to original creditors, which is somewhat of the nature of 
an advance, that could be paid by a foreign vessel or by an American 
vessel ^oing onto a foreign port — going from the United States to 
a port in a foreign country — to one month. The owners of the ship 
Udora jiut up the claim that that could not apply to them, because 
thej^ were an English vessel, and the American Congress had no 
authority to legislate on that question. The Supreme Court held 
that the American Congress had that authority and held the law to 
be valid, and, what is more 

Mr. Post. I want to know what that case is — what the style of the 
case is. 

Mr. Frazier. B. M. Patterson, brig Udora, 

Mr. Fi RusETii. I shall furnish that to you later on, with the 
Supreme Court decision in the matter. I have not got it here, be- 
cause we did not come here to deal with this matter from a .lawyer's 
point of view. We came here as sailors and firemen, talking to you 
as legislators. 

Mr. Hinds. May I ask you a question? Was not that law as to the 
advances that the Udora had the trouble over in the nature of a 
police regulation ashore? That is, to remedy conditions ashore in the 
Ignited States? 

Mr. FuKUSETH. No. If you will permit me to digress for one 
moment to say what the principle involved is, I may do so, because 
I have investigated it, although not as a lawyer. 

Mr. IIiJSiDS. I am not a lawyer. 

Mr. HuMPiiRKY. Give us the title of the case. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. I can not give 3'^ou the title of the case, except it 
\\ as the case of the Udora, 

The Chairman. Is it not fundamental that the Congress of the 
l.^nited States has the power to legislate and prescribe the conditions 
on which foreign vessels may enter and discharge on American ports ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Absolutely. 

ilr. Humphrey. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. FuRixsETH. And it is only changed by treaty regulations and 
this bill. England or Germany or Japan or China can have her law 
apply in an American harbor, if by a treaty regulation between the 
United States and that particular country the United States has 
granted to that particular country any such privilege. 

Mr. HI^D8. Under certain conditions we have applied our laws to 
the foreign vessels coming in, but the word " conditions " is used by 
the chairman too broadly. There are other conditions that we would 
not think of applying; for instance, you would never think of saying 
by United States law that no German vessel should enter unless the 
crew had 120 feet of air space, or something like that — you would not 
think of that, would you? 

;Mr. FvRUSETH. I do not know, and there is no such thing in this 
"bill. 



ifr. ^Ies^m, Tbejfe is no sucIjl ^^ in thisj l;)fll, bujt you, Ipiavif an 

Mr. FuRcrsETii. I will explain to you what is in (,h^. biU ii ypu wijU 

^iv^ nie a^ opj^^r^uuity. Fii^^t, I yill ^xjJain to yoju! \^hat is the 

aiiiM^W iio,\j(, ai^d tl^e^ \ wUl ^pMin to y^u wh^t w^. are tryijc^ <ja 

do to change that situat^ioii. Here in. thje. situation at thk pr^sei?^ tiiiie: 
A f^ 1 .-X x_ /Si.!_ 1 _ ,ir — •,,_: j^^j. G^riuar 

k at $t an4 

, , .. ., , Sljie is a (ir- ___ 

steaipie]; ^hat i^ ivbjb Ijo ca,rry 4,000,000 feei of lumbeif. Sh^ coiner to 
th^ ppi^t otf Taconia,; she U\ke^ 4;,9PP,OOP feet of lumber .away from 
T?i,conia, to th^ west coa^t of So,vt.h America, to Africa, to Australia^ 
ojc to phina, a.t the wa^^ of $7 a njiOnth., p^acii^ <;he An?erican ship- 
own^eif UDjder a, coippelitigjo, tha,t is HJ3.b^arable. 

'\(VTiait ujre. say is tnis: Ttit s^ vessel that ha^ tha^^ kind oJ5 a. crew is. 
so i^erljr uajseawoftl^y tjhat sh^ is not only a tUnger to hers^l^ bujt t9 
eveiy b^ner cla^ oi5 vessel (h^t slie meets. She is a, derelict in point qJ^ 
fact, and the United States has the r^gjht, and, what is m,ore, thi? 
nxoKdel duty to. its. own citizens, to the passenger vessels on its own 
coasts, to regulate suffix^ient\y Ujiue Qre^ws of those fo2:ei^ vess^s. to se^ 
that they cease to be a da^^esr to i3ia.vigatio^, ajiid if you want to apply 
a piece of? protectionism that even Cobdeu wo^d t^'^ object to, you 
would say that the American shipowner has a right to the proi^tion, 
of his Qoyeriin^iit to the extent that th^ Qloveriunent of his coun;t^:*y 
will uqt, ^gre^ \yith a foreign country to. watph over, to. return to thji 
sliip/^iwnei^, a,ny s^rva,nt or s^man th^^t shall chuj^i^se to desert fropi 
him labile h^ is ij^ an Acqerican p^rt. 

Ano^er thing, geniJ^iuen^ wluclji^ we ask oj^ this American Congress 
for the seaj^i is wl^U Orea.! l^ritaln mai^ 3:ea,rs ago did for tlie; 
negroes of the world. GreaA ^ritaijoi, siUd^ '^ If aoiy ixegro ppts his f ofijif^ 
on British soil he shall be a free man, an^ 90, one shajQ be able to 
compel him to, work against his w:ill any more.^^ W'e ask of you that 
you shall take that ppsiti/on with reference to. the s^^man of th^ 
world, that when 1^ couji^s 

]!#^. ]^X)^i^. Xo^-- — 

Mr. FuRUSETii. Xow, let me explain what influence t^$^t \\;iU have, 
upon the shipowner. 

Af]^ £(^i^s^ Let mea^k you on^ question? 

Mr. j|^0MUSsiGqH. Suire. 

Mr. 9t»DS. Suppose we discrimii[iate tha,t way. Mjighjt oot dim 
cAen pasp a law that no ship should, ent^r her i^^w^bp^ unless, the (?re,\y 
could uod^stam^k a Chinese pilot, for ijiatan(;;e? 

MfT. F:URUSp:TiH. Ko ; that is u(^ so. 

Mft, ^osx. Tna^t migbt result in tha,t. 

^^ffi, Eij^v^B^B.. No; it would not b^ so. China has a right to pass^ 
a la{w th^t no ves^l shall sail out of her pp^ thi> crew of which do^ 
noiii imd^stajxd tha oflic^rs th^ceof^ 

A^» 9^9<s^« The pilot is a^ officer for tlp^ time b^ing. 

i^, ;^UiBi7S£3M^ The pilot whp is Qn bpard to pilot b,^r ou,t of the. 
hadM>r— I am a sailoo: and have sailed, on ^ev^ d^ffeif^it seas a^d 
undet sftijw different flags — th/a pilot wihen he, goes on boajrd goes 
aJkuig^ide, Qi the wheel, and he ma^es this mj^tion, [indicating with 
th^ haiui. t9. the left or to the right] t9, the m^ii at tb,e. wheel. 
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Mr. Hinds. I was not speaking of what might be rational or prac- 
tical in China, but I was speaking of what a nation might do that 
was anxious to retaliate. 

Mr. FuKUSBTH. They could not. They would be perfectly free to 
retaliate, but they could not hurt the shipowner or the American mer- 
chant marine one iota by retaliation in this way. 

Mr. Hakdy. This is not a provision against any nationality. 

Mr. FuRusETH. No; it is a provision for safety. 

Mr. Humphrey. It affects every liation. 

Mr. FiTRTJSETH. Certainly ; so does the British law that says that 
nothing shall come to Great Britain except with a deck load of 
only so much, so much load line, and 101 other regulations; and, 
what is more, if the Congressman from Washington would permit 
me, this Congress has continuously made regulations to foreign ves- 
sels bringing passengers here, saying how many passengers they 
shall bring, what cubic air space shall be permitted ior each passenger, 
and what regulations these passengers sleep on board that foreign 
vessel coming to the American harbor. 

Mr. Hardy. Every nation reserves the right to pass such regula- 
tions as are necessary to the safety of its own people. 

Mr. Humphrey. I point out wireless telegraphy. 

Mr. FuRtJSETH. I can not discuss wireless telegraphy, as I am only 
a sailor. 

Mr. Humphrey. You are not a wireless telegrapher, but you un- 
doubtedly know that the committee reported a bill which became a 
law requiring vessels entering the American port be equipped with 
wireless telegraphy. I am just giving you that as an illustration. 

Mr. Hardy. The provision for wireless telegraphy would be just 
as much a violation of the foreign rights as the provision that the 
officers and crews should understand each other, would it not? 

Mr. FuRusETH. Assuredly. 

There is one thing you asked here, gentlemen, about advances. 
Now, let me explain to you what the advances are. 

Mr. Humphrey. I don't want you to get the impression that every 
time I interrupt you I am going to give you an illustration against 
you. I am not. 

Mr. Furubbth. I did not get that impression. 

" Advance " is the advance of a certain amount of the wages of the 
seaman that is paid not to himself but to somebody else before it is 
earned. Now, let me put that in language that it may be understood 
by absolutely everybody. Suppose I am in the city of New York. I 
want to go from New York to Europe. In order to go from New 
York to Europe as a sailor or a fireman, it is necessary for me to go 
to one or two places — I either must go to the mission at No. 1 State 
Street and live in their house, or I must go to some particular board- 
ing master who works with them. Now, then, I go into that boarding 
house. I pawn my body for food in going in fliere. The boarding 
master delivers my body to the vessel and receives as his return therer 
for a mortgage upon my body, which the United States Government 
guarantees through its law. When I am on board that vessel there is 
a watchman that sees that I do not leave, and if I do leave — ^I am 
speaking of the foreign vessel, for I can leave an American one — in 
spite of the watchman, your xoreign consul or your captain of this 
vessel goes to the foreign consul, the English consul we will say, 
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and the English consul woes to the American authorities and takes 
my body back on board or that ship and makes me work there. That 
is the privilegje which the American Congress, so far, has given to 
the foreign shipowner under American treaties with foreign nations* 

Now, if you will cut that out — ^that is to say, if you will cease being 
the slave catcher for foreign nations — ^if you will cease being that 
and then prohibit the advance or allotment to original creditors; if 
you will take this bill as it is, so that they have got to bring their 
articles through the customhouse to see that they have not paid any 
advance ; if you will make a prohibition against blood money, then 
the English, German, French, Norwegian, Swedish, or Danish ship- 
owner will be compelled to pay out 6f an American port the same 
wages or a little more than the American vessel pays out of an 
American port, and thus you will place the American shipowner in 
a position that would be better for him than any subsidy that you 
could ever carry through Congress for him, no matter how you 
stated it ; and it would hd an absolutely fair proposition. 

Let me illustrate that a little further. In 1884 the United States 
tried to equalize the cost of operation by permitting American ship- 
owners to ship their men in a foreign country, take them to the 
United States and back to a foreign country, so that the shipowner 
would not have to pay any more than the jforeign shipowner in the 
same trade, and that is the law now. But the condition of the United 
States was such as to make it impossible to bring the wages in the 
United States, generally speaking, down to the wages of foreign 
nations — ^that is, such as the vessels coming from the Baltic or the 
vessels coming ^om the Mediterranean. 

What do we do then? We come here and ask you, in preference 
to trying any longer to level downward — ^you have tpied 30 years to 
level downward — we come here and ask you to try to level upward; 
drive away discriminations against American shipowners by rais- 
ing the expenses of his competitor ; and for that reason section 2 of 
this bill provides that a foreign seaman in coming into the United 
States shall have the right of one-half of the wages due him, just 
like the American seaman coming into a foreign port or the Apaerican 
seaman coming into .a port of the United States, except his home 
port 

It provided further, in the same section, that the foreign seaman 
shall have the right to go into the United States court and recover 
that much wages. Mind you, not after he has left the vessel, but 
while being on board of the vessel, and he wants one-half of his 
money to go ashore and buy something. The law would say that he 
should be entitled to one-half of his wages. That is surely not too 
much. If they refuse to give it to him, the United States court 
shall be open to him to sue for it. The bill further provides that 
the foreign seaman coming into a harbor of the United States shall 
be free to quit if he wants to and walk ashore out of the vessel. 
Now, what would he the economic condition? 

Mr. Hinds. And take his entire wages ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. No; one-half. If he leaves before he has got one- 
half of his wages, he gets nothing ; if he leaves after he has got one- 
half of his wages, he gets what he has got. 

Mr. Hinds. Why not let him have his whole wages? 
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Mr. FuHusEtH. Because it would not be fair to either the American 
shipowner or dtty Other shipowner to have a man violate ^ contract 
without any penalty whatsoever. If a man on shore is hired by the 
month of six' months or a year and leaves before that time is u|>, 
the contract' provides the result of that to him, in the case of g^ man 
on shoi^e, and he loses part of his wages. We do not come lj)efope 
you^ gentlemen^ to ask for any special privilege for ^he seaman tnat 
the man on shore has not got. We cofSe before you and ast you* to 
plkce these seamen on an equality with men on shore, in so far as it 
is a poissibility under our calling to do' it. 

The ec6nomic situation that arises under that is this: li a man 
comes here and his wages is less than the wages in an American 
port, the man will get orie-half of the wages apd go ashore, and that 
foreign vessel will have to ship a ci;^w. She may ship the same niieh 
over Hgain, or a similar number, with the result that she will pay the 
wa^es out of the American port, and'inasmuch as this is an exf)Qrtiiig 
nation, the greiater portion of the export is bulk trade. There cai5 
not be any injustice in it, because you drive away thiis discrimina- 
tion agaiinst the American shipowner. 

Mr. Greene. What effect would that have on the Chinese crews 
that' come here, if you are ffoing to- turn them loose ? 

Mr, FtjRTTSEtH. The Chinese crews are under the Chinese-exclu- 
sion actl 

Mr.' Greene. You have not made any provision for that. 

Mr. FiJ^tuSEf H. The Chinese-exclusion act is an altogether different 
law. If it comes right dow^n to it. Mr, (l^reene, the ifien are carried 
on the American vessels in violation of existing law, and if we coiiM 
get the Stat^ Department of the United States Government to act, we 
could have them thrown out, because the United States ship is Amer- 
ican soil. 

Mr. Greene. If that is so, let us throw them out, but the for- 

Mr. FtjRtJQEtH. If the Chinese, vessel comes here with the Chinese 
crew, they would b6 acceptable as the Chinese vessel which comes 
here witti thie Chinese crew now — in absolutely the same situation. 
They can not get ashore in the United J^tafes because of the exclu- 
sion act. Otherwise they can come — anybody else can copxe. TKere 
is no ^xclusioh against anybody else^ so that the effect ^ould simply 
be this: It would riot atfect the^ Chinese 4uei*iioii a particle. 

'Mr. HtJMf^ttRElr. It \tould not iriafce ai^y difference' in the Chinese 
case, because thej^ wou^ld not permit them to come ashore. 

Mr. FuRusETH.' No ;, because of the Cl^inese-excrusion act. 

The CHAiRii^AN. Snpppse you did not let them come ashoi^e. Sup- 
pose a foreign vessel comes here with a Chinese crew. We proviae 
that they s&lll riot leave an Amei:ican port with a crew that can not 
speak the langiiage of the officer. 
'Mr. FtTRus^TH. They wili have to get Chinese to go back. 

Mr. Humphrey. They would not ct)m(e,'ixi the Ipi'st place, because 
they could not put tl^e Chii^iame|i ashoW' They would not' be per- 
niifted to do that, so they woujd not come at all. 

The CiiAiRMAN. The effect wouM be to' exclude the Chinese. 

Mr. Hinds. What would be the effect? Of cou;rse if we should 
pass a law such as you ask other nations would, and it would become 
the general usage of the world. 
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Mr. Hinds, What would 'pe tUe.i»i%ct if tUat [)ecaji;;ie tl*^ |;(erA^*ul 
usage of the world, of ftn Amfiricftn vessel going into a small port — 
aiuufiflpeqi^i^t,^ pqrtf 

Mr. FuBUSETH. Such as a port down in the South Sea Isltndfe? 

M|-. Hi>i08. No; }Jbf West Iiidies, ^ome port oij^ that sQjrt; and while 
th^e taere is si, scarcity of siailprs; tl\ey can .i^t get sailors. Would 
not -they be at the mer^gy of the crpw getliihg ayf*y ? 

,Mr,^ ^puiSffiTH,. S^I>^^ yre tprp that thing t<?psy-turvy— -jqet 
turn it the other ws^r. ^ v^^t would becopie of ibe§ie $ij^ilo)*s if th^y 
quit in a p}4x>B .liffe th^t It l^ias been f mind necessary? M^- Qoikf^&sB- 
man, to make laws against the marooning of seamen in su^h places 
as iik^.t. TheriB is k penalty for marooning, and you njust not for one 
mioment tlu^ that the men "would miiroon themiielves tnd risk dying 
oft starvation.' . 

Mr. liiNDS. A great many of the ports in civilized countri^, in 
Amterica fqr instan^oe, the^ vessels con^e in narpJy — -ports where the 
seamen cbiil'd probably find occupation for a time 

Mr. FuKusETH. Yes. 

Mr. HiNps. Might not cargo apd ship be put at a great c^slpid- 
vaptage? I am }ust asking for information; it is a subject I am 
igi}9rant oil. , 

Mr. J uRuspyni. I Jo not thinjc tli^re *can be any flisadvautage 
because they can send to the next port for a crew if they wftnt to. 
There, would not be any disadv^gatage to the ship, except sUch dis- 
ai^rai^itage 9]^ the ship ought to ta]^ wd .must, tak^ by the^ahplltion 
of a status that is utterly unjust- and utterly inhi^man in this day. . 

Mr. {{arpv. Let me suj^geet, in conniption with what Mr. Hinds 
says, that I have a fccnisideyable ffeinn down thfere that I employ 
laboreris on. They might all quit at a tingle when I could not get 
anybJDdy else. I do not believe that would be a justificatioit for 
arresting and bHnging tliem back. 

Mr. HuHPHiteY. That is not an auak)gous. case. 

Mr. Habdy. it is along the same lines — there a>re. possibilities 



Mr. HiNDB. Is not the navigation of a farm a little different fi'om 
the navigation of a ship? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. The navigation of a farm is d little more difficult, 
Mr. Congressman, bechuse, let me say to you now, that under your 
existing law — ^the laws as. they now pi-evail — the finest ships thAt 
exist under the American flag, the finest pa^enger ship's that float 
under the American flag, ckn go into the West Virginia moimtains 
and take the men from the West Virginia mountains, put them on 
the deck of that vessel as sailors, in the fireroom as firemen, ih the 
steward's department as cooks, stewards, aiid bikers, and there is 
absolutely no law to prevent it, and there is no law in this coiintry to 
Invent that vessel ^ing to sea in that condition with 1,500 passen- 
gers on board, your wife and child included. 

Mr. HxTMiHRBY. There may not.be any law, but the will of the 
men who employ will previent it. Yon do riot contend that it is an 
unusually hazardous thing to ^o to sea? 

Mt. Fu»TJt3BTH. An unusually hazardous thing ? I certainly do. 

Mr. Humphrey. Is it not a fact that the loss of life in proportion 
to the number of passengers carried at sea shows thai it is stifer than 
walking around here on the land? 
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Mr. FuHUSETH. That is another question. That is one of these 
statements that is made by the shipowners. 

Mr. HuMPHBBY. It is made by other people. 

Mr. FriRrsETH. One moment. They take all of the men carried 

Mr. Humphrey. Sure. 

Mr. FuRusBTH (continuing) . On the ferries between Hoboken and 
New York, between Jersey City and New York, and across the Lakes, 
-and across the Detroit Kiver, and across San Francisco Bay — all 
the ferries, all the passengers on all the ferries, and all the passen- 
gers on all the steamers, and they add that up and then they take all 
the deaths from accidents and thej'' divide into all the men that have 
been carried and they say, " that is the percentage.'' 

Mr. HiTMPHREY. You take it the other way. All the men and all 
the cities of the United States and all the various avocations of life 
and it figures out on an average safer to be at sea than out on the 
street. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. That is a good one. If you should apply that to 
the railroad, now, it will be all right. 

Mr. Hinds. Is there any nation 

Mr. Humphrey. Another illustration on that deep-sea matter: A 
line of ships has been running from here to Europe a great many 
years without the loss of even a passenger or even a mail bag. That 
is extreme, but it shows statement as to these ferry vessels is not 
correct. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. I want to say that I have here to make a statement 
in deadly earnest: First, that going to sea is a hazardous calling; 
secondly, that going to sea to-day tne way big passenger vessels are 
manned and the way that they are provided with boats and appli- 
ances is an extra-hazardous calling, because I say, upon my expe- 
rience as a man, that there does not float upon any ocean to-day one 
single passenger vessel that is capable of saving more than 65 per 
cent of its passengers and crew, if she has got full capacity. She 
has not the boats ; she has not the men ; and, what is more, they won't 
have either boats or men unless you by law compel them to have. 

Mr. Hardy. Let me see. Insurance agents charge higher rates for 
sea-life risks than the average land risks. 

Mr. Humphrey. They won't take a sailor? 

Mr. FuRusETH. They won't take a sailor. I do not know whether 
they will take a captain, but a man who goes before the mast they 
will not take him at all. 

Mr. Humphrey. How about men on the railroad ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. A man on a railroad is placed in a very unfor- 
tunate position, something similar to us, with this exception, that he 
has got a wife and children ; he is an American. 

Mr. Humphrey. It was insurance I was asking you about. 

Mr. Furuseth. The insurance company certainly charges away 
above the ordinary man for the railroad man. 

Mr. Hinds. I was going to ask you if this plan of letting the 
sailor break his contract in the port, without holding him to it, has 
been adopted by the American Nation. 

Mr. Furuseth. It has been adopted in the United States coastwise 
trade. 

Mr. Hinds. That is done in the coastwise trade, is it ? 
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Mr. FuBUSETH. Yes ; and it has reduced the number of desertions 
from 4 to 1^ per cent ; it has increased the standard of their efficiency 
by more than 200 per cent. 

Mr, Hinds. But the other nations have not adopted it? 

Mr. FuHUSETH. The other nations have not adopted it yet. 

Mr. Hinds. I mean in relation to our sailors coming into their 
jDorts. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Xo. I will tell you what they have done. Italy 
ha^ a commission, and that commission, I am informed, has recom- 
mended in favor of the abolition of all imprisonment tor desertion 
or for leaving a vessel. The commission m -Norway reported two 
years ago an entire abolition of imprisonment and wiping away the 
penalty for desertion. England, in 1884, abolished allotment or 
advances and abolished imprisonment at the same time. 

Mr. Hinds. That which she has done is what you propose? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. She did it in 1884 — one moment, I should say th&t 
in 1896, when the laws were codified, that thing was dropped out. 

Mr^ Hinds. She had two vears of it? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. She not only had two, but 12 years of it. 

Mr. Hinds. Has the report of that commission been translated? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. The report of that is to be found in the hearings 
of this Congress here. 

Mr. Hinds. Mr. Furuseth, this that you wish us to do, especially 
on that particular point with regard to the arrest of seamen, affects 
our treaties with all the maritime nations of the world 

Mr. Furuseth. I know. 

Mr. Hinds. Let me finish. Do you not think the proper way to 
proceed would be by permission to notify those nations and see if 
that could not be brought about ? Do you not think that the orderly 
and proper way; in other words, do you think this committee ought 
to report a bill or Congress pass a bill without giving any notice to 
those countries with whom we have treaties, and with whom we have 
treatv relations, and do this without any notice? 

Mr. Furuseth. I do not see whv this committee can not do it 
as well as any other committee of Congress. 

Mr. Hinds. T did not ask as a matter of comparison, but do you 
think that is the proper way to proceed with friendly nations. 

Mr. Furuseth. You never argue that question wKen it comes to 
the question of protection. 

Mr. Hinds. We do not have treaties, do we? 

Mr. Furuseth. Yes; and you turned dgwn every one at the last 
session — ^threw them down cold, every treaty you had; you threw 
them down cold and you never consulted with anyone. 

Mr. Humphrey. Be specific and give some of them. 

Mr. Furuseth. I simply make the statement, and I am willing to 
be specific at a later date. I make no statement here that I am not 
able to sustain by your own record. 

Mr. Humphrey. That is evasion. 

Mr. Furuseth. That is not evasion. I can not do it at the moment, 
because I have not everything in my head, and the Congressman 
knows it. I think I have got as much in my head of this question as 
the average man, but. my God, it is not fair to ask me to turn to all 
the records of Congress. 
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Str. Hu3fpri|tEY. Theii stick to tftfe question \ihder cttnsMer^tiWh. 

Mr. FuituSETH. 1 ab hot j^t off except when Voti fdire kne off It. 

Mr. Hinds. We suffered one treaty 10 vfeal^, ahd oiilV febrOi|ii«*ji ft 
when the teritt o? it rah 'dVit You ihitst lia Ve r^rted Vo »!ie tidies 
of 1893; did yoh Wti The act of !8'&3 abr'o^tiltig 'c^ftifti tt^de 
treaties? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. I have examined all of these treaties, evei^ one bf 
ttiehi, ahd every on'e Of these treatites has g:ot a dausfe ih it which says 
that they are s\ibj<ict to abrogiition ot amehdmiBnt \ip'6h onB ^eiirt 
notiice. 

Mi". Humphrey. That is \vhat 1 khoW. 

Mr. FuiuSBTk. Ahd this bill jprovides tlM as ttr as ft affietets fOr- 
Wgn vessels and foreign nations it shall not ^ into effect feicfe^ 
after one year. 

Mr. HuMpiiitEY. Can we abrogate part of theise treaties ind xiot 
Ae wliolfe of them ? 

Mr. FtiJtrSteTlEi. Mr. Gohgtfessman, those things that bave m|et- 
ence to treaties — the sections of the Bill to ihiKe fef^nce to the 
treaties, oi- tliat hAs any tefei'en'ce to treaty rights of f orei^ hatiojr^s — 
says they sfa^ll nbt come into operation for one Veat, and the treaties 
th^tnselVeS provide that Uiey may be amended Or abi^dted ttpoh one 
year's notice. 

Mr. Hixns. TOn Ihust excuse ihe if I ask some eleni^iVtary ques- 
tions. 1 am ti nbw than oh th^ committee. 

Mr. FtjRtJ&Etii. I am perfectly willing to ariswer Any 4^iestibiis. 
I am glad to answer them. 

Kow, some member askecj sohie man here wno spOke why we should 
j:irOtect seamen on the One liand nnd fre^.thtni on the other. I think 
it was Congr'eSshian Huhulhirey. In other wOrd^, why should hot 
we protect hihi by rfe^itldting the kind of contracts thut he hiay niake 
oh the bhe hand and men say that he shall not be flen^Ily Jptinished for 
the breaking bf this contract Oh thie otliei^. I will iexplaih that. Thfe 
seaman has no right At All, Mr. Congressthan. 

The law pro vines that no man ciah go to sea in your vessels at all 
unless he signs a contract. Whetlier the contract is signfed or not, it is 
im|)lied. It cari-i'es within its wbmb, the law says, the entire taw 
maritime, and no contract can be made to change that Idw. We 
either sign thie tonti*act that the Oovei:nm'ent lays b'efoi^e us or we 
do not go to sea, and that is the reason yohl* American bby that has 
gone to an American school arid listened to Fourth of July oratory 
refuses to go to sea, bebausfe he knows that in going to sea he volun- 
tarily resigns his ri^ht of citizenship, his right Of ownership in his 
own body, and hilvmg bieeh btb.ught up in an Aiilerican school he is 
not willing to do it, ahd I glory in thie fact of his taking that position. 

You regulate contracts in every other way. You do not allow 
pieople to make ally c»ontract that they would like to. The law iregii- 
lates the kind of contracts that c^n be made, ahd if it is not freelv 
made it is presumed not to have be^en made i{ all; biit, whether that 
bfe So or not, there is not one human being in this country, outside of 
the seamen, that can be f^bhally ptlhivshed fdr the violation of a cOn- 
If act ; or, ih other \^^Otds, yOh do not iexecutfe it upbh his body. You 
nave gbt ^way from that infernal Roihiih syfetem. Men ih AlAbahiA 
tried to do it and the Supreme Court of the Uriitefi StateS s*itf, 
No, no ! and turned the peons loose. Now we come to you and say, 
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"Ttirti 11^ \oose. We are peoiis. We are peons, actually. Turn tts 
looSe." Thiit is Wit prajrer to you and 6ur }UStiflcati(Mi idr our 
lx)sition. 

Mr. Humphrey. MfeV I »sk you si qiiestibn right there? 

Mr. Pblftfc^.Tir. Sufely. 

Mi". HTTttt»kHEY. S\ippoSe We do this, as I said a\v1kile ago — that we 
dtt, as fkr %% the Attieri)p»n vesfeielS ate tsondBiTied. enact this few, btit 
do not compel the iPc*eign cdtintfies to do it as you request And Setem 
to thi^k ^ have the powet to d<> — perhaps we ha tie: but, supjiose 
that we should decide that we did not think it was advisable to pkss 
this bill as far as foi'^ign niiHom ire ddncferned. What effect would 
it ha^Ve fin^y to enact this foi* American vesSfels? 

Mr. Ffritseth. I will tell you what eflFect it would have as applied 
lb the American A^essels. There are quite a number of vessels going 
ironi the United States to Paniftma. There ftre quite a nUmbek- ot 
v€^i^ls gbiiig froiii thie United States dbwn txS Central Atnerica. You 
siibi^idii^ some x^f 'them. Therfe art qUitfe A nuttiber of Vesdds going 
ft^tti the Uhitied 'States to Enghind. You ^ub^idize some of them. 
Thfepe arfe som^ vessels going to Australia or they are going to begin 
t*V go ttgaitt — ^T dont khoW, but (juite a large number of siailmg v^Selfe 
that carry cargo from the United States to other counti'ifes, and it 
would free tho^fe m'en to the extent that they could not d<i now as 
they did three years ag'o — s^iid the tentire crew of one of thfe vessels 
in A.n^4:alilan trade to prison in Austtalia for one month because 
they wantfed to quit the vessel and forfeit every cent of their wages. 
What fb^? Because, they said, " My body is itiy own : t do not wiant 
tb Serve ymi ahy lonj^fer," and the captain said, "Well, then, I will 
send yott to jail,^' and the sailbi' says, " Damn you, send me." 

Mr. HtKns. And that could be done in this countrv, could it? 

Mir. FtTRusETii. That could be done with the foreign seaman in this 
country coming here in a foreign vessel. Tf he comes here ib a foreign 
vessel and the foreign captain asks for it, the man can be retaken 
and put in privSbn and put back oii board 6t the vessel or l>e held in 
prison for a month ot morie. What is more, there is not a month 
in a year in which th'et-e is not sothe foreign seaman thiis sihinig in 
jaii in the Uhited States. 

Mr. tttiMPHittEY. Now, then; rtn the diher phint, about ienipl^^ying 
crewg that can n6t uhdel*stand the language of the officers of thl? Vessel. 
What will be the effect if we enad:e(r that only as to American ves- 
Sds and did not compel foreign veS^felis 

Ml". FuRtrsfeTH. It Would be of great advantage to the American 
vessel and of great advantage to the American seamen, but I can not 
tcbndeivte th^ ])Os^ibility of the American Congress so utterly failing 
to understand the advantage that this would be to the Americiaii ship- 
owniers thftt it will refuse to ajij>ly it tb foreign vessels, becauf^e here 
is a means by which you can wipe aWay all discrimination, and you 
wotild have a hieans of absolutely i^gulating the merchant mAnne, 
iattd it Wdnld not bost your Tt'easitry two centn. 

Mr. Humphrey. I want to ask you a question which I asked the 
gentleman awhile ago, becau^ I know that you know more about 
this question — although ybU seemed to think awhile ago I Avas an- 
tagonistic — I ptij you the compliment that I think you know more 
about shipping generally than any man that has ever lieen beforfe 
this committee. I want to ask you about the MinncsofiK as an illus- 
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tration of all the vessels on the over-sea trade. Suppose we would 
pass a law prohibiting American vessels employing Chinese crews — 
that is what it would amount to? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. That is what it would amount to. 

Mr. Humphrey. And foreign vessels were not compelled to obey 
that same rule of law, what would prevent Mr. Hill from immedi- 
ately putting on a foreign flag~~a British flag, for instance — and con- 
tinuing to carry Chinese crews just as he does to-day? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. If you did make this applicable to the foreign 
nations, he could not do so. 

Mr. Humphrey. That is what I was trying to get at. 

Mr. Flruseth. Therefore I say you should make it applicable to 
foreign nations. 

Mr. Humphrey. But, as soon as we do that, it won't be effective. 

Mr. Furuseth. It won't be effective, because he can change his 
flag to the English; that is to say, he can change his flag to the Eng- 
lish, if he wants to, and he can make such an arrangement as still to 
take control of his vessel, which is in this day somewhat of a doubt. 
J am satisfied that he would not change it to the Chinese, and if you 
pass this bill, it is ttie only kind of a flag that he can take and con- 
tinue to carry Chinamen. 

Mr. Humphrey. No ; I think he would take the Japanese flag. 

Mr. Furuseth. No, sir; not the Japanese. By the way, I have 
been in China and Japan, and they speak a different language in 
Japan than what they do in China. I say make it applicable to the 
foreign vessels coming to the United States. It is in the interest of 
safety at sea; it is in the interest of the American shipowner; it is 
in the encouragement of the rebuilding of the' American merchant 
marine, and it would do a wonderful lot of good for the seamen. 

Mr. Humphrey. I admit all of that for the sake of argument in 
this case, but I asked you what would be the result in case we did 
not apply it to the foreign vessel ? 

Mr. Furuseth. Then it would be an additional discrimination. 

Mr. Humphrey. And he could take the Chinese still. 

Mr. Furuseth. I want to say this in reference to that : There are 
four vessels sailing, loaded down to the gunwales with American 
cargo, from Portland to China with freight. The freight comes 
from the Oregon Short Line, instead of going to San Francisco or 
going to Puget Sound; two of these vessels under the German flag 
and two under the Norwegian flag, and four of them have Chinese 
crews. All four of them are in competition with the American 
shipowner, who would start a line over there in combination, of 
course, with the railroad. But the shipowner is the bark and the 
wood; he is just being squeezed like a lemon. Change the law in 
such a wav as not to get the benefit for the foreign shipowner; instead, 
get it for 'the American shipowner. 

Mr. Hinds. Would it be a practicable thing for these vessels to 
gradually introduce officers that could use the Chinese language and 
get around the provisions ? 

Mr. FuRrsETii. AYe would like to take the chances, Mr. Congress- 
man, of American officers learning to speak Chinese in order to sail 
with a Chinese crew ; we would like to have that opportunity and we 
would like to have it hastily. 

Mr. HixDS. How fi>>oiit American missionaries? 
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Mr. FuRUSETH, Shv, I don't want to talk about missionaries. For 
the love of God, I don't want to talk about missionaries, or I will 
lose my temper. I have met too many in the world. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Humphrey^ The converse of that being true, you might put 
in Chinese officers that could speak English or Japanese. 

Mr. FuRUSiyrH. The trouble is that a man in order to sail as an 
officer on an English vessel must have an English certificate, and he 
can not get an English certificate unless he can thoroughly speak 
English. 

Mr. Humphrey. That is all true, but it would not take long to 
acquire it. I want to ask you this: For instance, take the Hill ves- 
sel again as an illustration, and you propose that they shall speak 
the language of the officers ? 

Mr. FnBUSETH Yes. 

Mr. Humphrey. Suppose, for illui^ration, Mr. Hill should get 
some Chinese that can run that vessel and put it under the Chinese 
flag, and then get the Chinese that can speak Chinese; would not 
he run it jast the same ? 

Mr. FuRusETH. Under the Chinese flag? 

Mr. Humphrey, Yes. 

Mr. Furuseth. Under the Chinese flag, of course, he would run 
it as much as he pleases. 

Mr. Humphrey. That is what I say. 

Mr. Furuseth. He could turn it over to the Chinese flag. Does 
the Ccmgpessman believe that he would ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Believe that he would ? 

Mr. Furuseth, Y(»s ; believe that he would. 

Mr. Hu»iPHREY. I believe that he would put it under the Japa- 
nese flag ; I do. 

Mr. Furuseth I do not ; because he would not place himself in 
the position in which a Japanese could dictate to him the amount 
of freight between Puget Sound and Japan. He wants to remain 
in the position in which he can dictate the freight. 

Mr. Humphrey. T beg your pardon; but I have seen a written 
contract where thev all a^ee on what they charge. 

Mr. Furuseth. Paper is a wonderfully patient thing. 

Mr. Humphrey,. It shows they do dictate to him right now\ 

Mr. Furuseth Paper is a wonderfully patient thing. You can 
write anything you like on it. 

Mr. Humphrey. I know you can write anything you want on it. 
but people do not expose writings against themselves. 

Mr. Furuseth. The question was asked, ** Why is nearly .95 per 
cent of the men who are on board of the American vessels foreign 
seamen?'" iVnd the question was asked, "'Are we going to legislate for 
the benefit of those 95 per cent ; if there is only 5 per cent Americans, 
why should we legislate at all"? I want to say. in answer to that, 
that the legislation ought to be made in order to get the Ameri- 
can to sea again. In 1867, when the statutes were revised, the thir- 
teenth amendment was not made applicable to the seaman; the sea- 
man remained what he was, and the American gradually quit the 
sea, so that there is not any more than 5 per cent Americans. Make 
the seaman free and the American will again go to sea. 

Mr. Ayres. What is that about the thirteenth amendment?. 

Mr. Furuseth. The thirteenth amendment? 
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Mr. Ayres. How is it applicable to seaj^en ? 

Mr. FuxuisETH. The Supreme Court oi the United States, in the 
case of Robert Sobertscm v. Barry Baldwin 

Mr. HiKDS. Thait is. that they did not hold his case ^'invcfliin- 
tafy"t 

Mr. FuRTTSBTH. Thiey said that Coogrtoss had k nght to niake the 
seahian a chattel if it waited to, and that it had a Ivpht to make him 
k free iMn if it wanted to; and it piit the resjfionsiDility op to Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Hi]kDB. Have you ever found anything which told unSer what 
conditiiDhs that proiiision of laW wa^ adoptra ? 

Mr. EuirusBTH. Qh, yes. 

Mr. Hinds. In various nations ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Yes. 

Mir. Hinds. How far back does it go? 

Mr. FuRtJSEtH. Two tiionsand five hundred yearB before CSxrist. 

Mr. Hinds. Can you cite tiie case? [Laiighter.] 

Mr. FuRUSETH. I do not know the case, but I i^ant tb say tb 
you . , , 

The Chairman. You do not find that in Hinds' Precedelits? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. FuRUSETH. I want to say to you, Mr. CoB^essihan, that tiiere 
is a document upon that subject published by £e Unkcsd Stated at 
the request of Senator La Folletfe, which says that a seaman was a 
chattel slave in the Mediterranean, that he was a free makn in the 
North Sea, that all the tremiandous sea power of the North Sea was 
developed by free men. 

Mr. Hinds. When was that published ? 

Mr. FuRusETH. In the last Congress. It is a public ddcumeht. 

Mr. Humphrey. It is quite an article. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. It was written by the Norwegian professor dn 
archaeology and history. 

Mr. Ayers. I do not know that document; I must look it up. 

Mr. Flynn. It is Senate Document No. 652. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. I say to you, sir, if you want Aihericans to go to 
sea again you have got to adopt this legislation. 

Mr. Ayres. Got to do something. 

Mr. Fitruseth. If you do not want Aniericans to go to sea ; if you 
do not want citizens that you can draft into the Navy; ii f(m do not 
want liien for vour Navv ; if !• ou do not want men for the American 
merchant marine that vou citn draft into vour Navv: if vou want 
nothing but men that come from nowhere, who have no obligation 
tb you at all; that you axn Hot use in time. (if distress, that you cam 
not draft for your defense — if you want that kind of men in your 
Itifercharit marine, and you do not want any Other kind of men, dd not 
pass this legislation — do not pass it. If, on the other hand, you want 
to develop a body of seamen that can be taken for your Navy, that 
Clin be drafted from the merchant marine into your Navy: if you 
want to make the merchant marine a matter (if national defense, as 
4&Vfery man who ever advocated a subsidy has stated over and over 
H^kin — if you xvant that; then yoli must pass some legislatiori of this 
character. 

Now, \vith i-eference to the fire drill. Let me say exactly what it 
means. 
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Mr. HuMPHRBT. Win you require much longer time ? 

Sfr. PuKossTH. I can dose any time you want me to, but just two 
minutes will do. 

Mr. Aybes. Gto ahead. 

The Chairman. We will close at 5.30, I suggest. 

Mr. FuBcrsBTH. About the drilL ' Here is what the drill amounts 
to : When the crew comes on board they are apportioned out so many 
to each boatV and when they have fire drill or boat dril!, and it comes 
onoe a week or more, they are simply shown their stations. With 
refereiiee to tfee lowering of ^e boats, they never lower the boats out 
at sea^ no m»tf er how nice the thing looks. I will tell you why ; be- 
cause they have not got men on board that can lower them. 

Mr. HuKFMKEY. They do lower them scmietimes. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Not into the water — ^not all of them. 

Mr. HuMFHRijy. 1 saw tbcRi lower them on oJie of the vessels going 
to Alaska. I do not know whether you include them in going to sea 
or not. 

Mr* FuHU«ETH. Of course that is going to sea. Did you see them 
lower all the boats? 

Mr Humhhhet. They put men in there and lowered the boat; I 
saw them. 

Mr. FuRusETH. I want to say this thing to you, that the vessels 
going to Alaska are manned with as good men as are to be found on 
Uiis eartift. 

Mr. Humphrey. I am not disputing that. 

Mt. FuHtrsBSPfl. Thiy are manned by the cream of the men that 
comse to the Pacific coast. Thece are companies out at Seattle and 
companies at Tacoma that insist on that on acommt of the passenger 
tramc. 

Mr- HcMPHtEY. They, are manned by men good enough to lower 
theiH^cmts. 

Mr, Fu«u8ETH. There is npt enough of them. Tlie commission that 
investigated Che loss of that vessel on the inland of Vancouver — ^the 
commission appointed bV Presideiit iftoosevelJB 

Mr. WtxmBHSssT. I^ie vaienfoii^ you mean ? 

Mr* Fdeubeth. They said there was not eiiough of them. 

Mr. HuMPHHBir. That is true ; but tfcey would not have done any 
gdod if there had been enough. 

Sfe. FiTitusETH. II there nitd been enough of therh they couW have 
doDo some good. 

Mb. HrfaiteH»4Y. Is it not true that with the passing of the sailing 
^ip the rieal sailor is passing, too? 

Mr. FtfRtJSBTH. That is a peculiar notion that the landsman has, 
somehaw or other. . ! 

The 98amah is not restrietod to the sailing vessel. A seaman is a. 
man accustomed' to the sea, is inm^ed* to the sfea, that knows his worf: 
under ail cbntiitions and circumstances in tKe vessel on which he isT 
A seaman is a man'th^t can steei' the first'hour, go on watch the next 
hofur, go on the lookout tlie third hour, repaid sbniethin^ !haf fe, 
broken or cairi'^d away the fourth hour^' lower the hioats t:h^ fi^h 
hour, go in the boat and. steer in a gale bt wind— riot with a riiddjfei', 
with a steering oar — a man that can handle the boat in a sea ; a m^n 
that can do a thousand and one things that only a seaman can do. 
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Mr. Hinds. Is such a man necessary on the sailing ship ? 

Mr. FuRUSETTi. Absolutely necessary oa any vessel, no matter what 
it is. 

Mr. Hinds. He ought to be ; but is he on the steamer? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Absolutely. 

Mr. Hinds. Are they not running in men on the steamer who can 
not do tiiose things ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. 1 will tell you what they are doing. They are run- 
ping men on steamers that are so utterly without tlibse qualifications 
that I, as a man who understands this question, never go by steamer 
if I can find a railroad, because of the inefficiency of the men and of 
their inefficiency in equipment for sailing. 

ilr. Hinds. Necessity would absolutely prevent the use of such men 
on a sailing vessel, would it not ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. No; I have seen men on a sailing vessel, 16 men 
before the mast, 1 captain, 2 mates, 1 boatswain, 1 carpenter, 1 cook, 
1 boy, and 16 able seamen — and I was one of three who could steer ; 
I was one of two that could heave the lead, and we managed to bring 
the vessel around. Why should the shipowner care about those 
things ? If he loses her, he does not lose anything ; yon pay for his 
loss. 

Mr. Hinds. You think that efficiency is necessary ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Absolutely necessary, because the shipowner has 
nothing to lose by losing his vessel. He is covered by insurance — ^the 
freight is covered by the insurance. It was different when the ship- 
owner was responsible for the ship and the cargo. Then the loss went 
to him. If he was unfortunate enough to lose his vessel, or the argosy 
was lost, then he was a bankrupt. 

When that system existed the shipowner came to the legislature 
and said : " You must provide me with the power to have the neces- 
sary skill in these men," and the legislature of the day gave it to him. 
When he had shoved that all onto the public, one wav or another, 
then he comes to the legislature and says : " No, no ; it does not make 
any difference, I will take care of that, gentlemen." Why? Because 
the only standard that he wants is that of the poorest and cheapest 
men that he can find in any part of God's world. You should know 
this. No ; he does not want this standard of skill ; he does not want 
this standard of efficiency. Why do we want it? I will tell you. To 
be frank with you, because it means better wages for us, because it 
means better hours for us; because it means a less hazardous vessel 
for us ; because it means the men on board the vessel will be able to 
do the work, and it won't fall on three or four of us; and because it 
means that the passage of this bill creates the possibility of our 
having a family. To-day there is not 1 seaman in 70 that earns 
enough to have a family. And then you landsmen will say, " We 
have got the 'red-light district' for the benefit of you seamen." 
Shame. I curse the day I ever put my foot on water, because the 
average landsman thinks of me as of cattle — thinks of every seaman 
as of cattle; thinks the seaman ought to be cattle; thinks he has no 
right to have the same kind of a life as other men. That is the aver- 
age belief, and I resent it, no matter where it comes from. 

Mr. Atkes. I wish you would say a few words on another subject. 

Mr. FtJRusETH. Sure. 
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Mr. Ayres. In 1905, if I remember correctly, the report of the 
Merchant Marine Commission went on to say that at that time there 
were 138, I thinlt, big steamships running out of New York and 
Philadelphia. They were owned by American capital, all sailing 
under a foreign flag; and here the other day, not very long ago, 
three of the same vessels, built by Cramps, in the Cramp shipyard, 
are saikd under the Belgian flag. Now, give us some idea how we 
can get those people under the American flag. What can we do? 

Mr. FuRuSBTH. That is easy. 

Mr. Aybes. Well, go ahead and tell us. 

Mr. FuRtJSBTH. Just simply make the Belgian — just simply take 
away the right of the Belgian flag to have the men who desert from 
the Belgian flag arrested ; take away the right from the Belgian flag 
to pay advances and thereby get cheaper meri. Take away from the 
Belgian flag the right to carry any kind of cattle they can find any- 
where in the woHd and have them shipped in your ports and out of 
your ports; and take away from the Belgian flag the privilege that 
under the treaties you now give to it, to have us act as their slave 
catchers, and there will be absolutely no benefit to them to be under 
the Belgian flag. Absolutely none. You will bring them back under 
the American flag quick. 

Mr. Ayres. What means can be taken to equalize .that advantage? 

Mr. FtJRXJSETH. I have been trying now for an hour to show-« that 
it can be done. 

Mr. Aykes. You haye shown us some moral reasons — ^some ethical 
reasons; but as to practical financial reasons, you have not given 
th^m. 

Mr. FuRtTSETii. I>et me repeat it again. I see you have not got my 
point. What constitutes the difference in the cost of operation"? 
The cost of the food and the cost of the wages, is it not? 

Mr. Ayhbs. Yes. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Now, if you can legislate so as to make the foreign 
shipowner pay more wages in the Ainerican port than an American 
shipowner does, or as much, I think you can compel him — ^these men 
will quit hira unless he does pay. Have we not equalized it? 

Mr. Ayres. If you can make him do it ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. There is absolutely no question about making him 
do it. All you have got to do is to pass this bill, and it will make 
him do it. 

I have not said anything ? I have come to these committee rooms ; 
T have haunted them more or less, almost like the young fellow who 
came here as a boy and went away as a gray -haired man and has not 
got what he came for. I am almost like that fellow; and yet there 
never was one solitary man sitting on any committee in this Con- 
gress — either in this or any other — ^who would ever trace through me 
a statement that was not absolutely correct. And I state now upon 
my responsibility as a man, and a truthful man, and a man tnat 
knows this business and has made 30 years' study of it, not onljr in 
this country, but in every country in Europe — I say that the inevita- 
ble result of the adoption of this bill will oe to make the cost of the 
operation equal, if not greater, and I will tell you why it would be a 
little greater. 

Mr. Ayres. You mean of a foreign ship? 



Mr. Ft Ri SLTH. Yes — goiug aut of the United States I 

Mr. Ayi^bs. Yfs. 

AJr. ^^'rRiKF.Tiv. I will teU yp\\ v(JI^ it would be 9i little greater, be- 
ca\]^^ I know human natm^e, apd I ]{IK)W tbe system. WWft au 
Au^ericau goes into a foreign harbor ihe ship chaiidler. sa^s to hjmj 
'' How do ypu want this bill mad^ out ? '' And h« knows his busijEH^ 
and be saj^ s, " make it o^t so and so," And i\m% i^ ejfactly tl^ w«y 
the foreign ?^hip captain and the way the foreign sl^ip agent does m 
the United States. So that it is ineyitat)le th*t tlje t^Kp^nses di a 
vessel will be gi'eater in a foreign port than in a ho^ne port, bejoemse 
m, a fot^ign ]>oi't she is not under the supervision of thie ownet, wWle 
ift heir houie port she is. And I say to you ttwt the cosrt of op^sitioci 
of the TVhite Star Line will b^ ej^jual to the cost ^f (^fx^ra^ioi^ Q^ tiie 
American Line, and little, u^re if you pass this bilk And, by the 
way, she is an Aineri<ian line \mder a foreign flagr— put under a ft)r- 
eign fla^. Why? Because oi the leaser cost — not' becarUse o|- tke 
lesser cost in tl>e American port mind you ; no. Because, imder tii^ 
foreign Sag she can ship in England and t^k^ ihem to the Ufiit^ 
States and back to £ngJ^d again. II she wa^ und^r th^ Aiiiiei?iciM& 
ftag she could not take them back to England again, Ipjeoa^se Coil- 
gress has passed a law^ saying that American seamen ^rei free to quit 
m American ports, , 

Mr- Ay«ES> The American merchant marine can be biuU up by 10 
per cent diverted in favor of American vessels. Your idea is tO mi^e 
a differential in a different way? 

Mr. FuRusETii. I do not wa^t to make any 'differea[itial at all. I 
do not believe in parasites, whether it be men, or vessels, or corpora- 
tions, or anything else. Give them an equal show ; and the AmeriiE^n 
shipowners need no more. Give the seaman an equal show and lae. 
wnll not ask for any more, and if he asks foi* any nstore he is a, para- 
site and he ought not to ^et it. He ought to be kicked out 

Mr. A¥B£s. The point is the diffei^ntial made it to the advantage 
of- tire American shiix)wnei: to sail under the American flag while he 
did not have to pay it. Your idea is that it would be to the advaa- 
tage of the shipolwnier to have the ship under the Anierican flag as it 
would be cheaper? 

Mr. FuKusETti. No ; it woidd not be cheaper, but it would be about 
the same thing; it would not be eaough to make it oi any advaataga. 
I want to say that it would change to the American flag quickly if 
you pass this bill, because they would chsoige, away from a British 
law of ooBipeiafiation. 

Mr. HiKDS. You thiiack th« wages is the chief difference of cost be- 
tweeki American aad British, outlside. the. cost of the vessel? 

Mr. FuRusETH. That is all the difference, because their food is 
equal to oiirs. 

l^r. Hi2ffDB. No port biUs or lighti»ouse bills t 

Sir. FuRustTH. You have taken away everything, all tha oost to 
the American vessels, you could tafce away. You Imve even taken 
away the toimage taxes from fheiiki, so that at the present tioie the 
seainan <^n vkot-mi into a tnarine hospital — even th.at. 

Mr/ ISrNDS. IRien, if the wage qpiestion was settled right, tfaje 
American merchant marine would be restored? 

Mr. FuRusETH. No, no, no. I am dealing with that question be- 
cause I understand that question. It would be restored to that extent. 
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You know very well that you can not make laws about wages. If 
you create a condition under which wages will rise in foreign •^ressels 
in American harbors, to that extent you will abcAii^ discriminati<on 
against American shipping. 

Mr. ELiNDS. It woidd have a tendency to restore it? 

Mr. FuittrsETH. It would have a tendency to raise the wages of a 
foreign ship up to the American standard. That is what we couM 
do by passmg this biD. As to restoring the merchant marine — ^no; 
this would not be sufficient for that That is a matter I am not au- 
thorized to speak of for this organisation just now. We are against 
anbsidies unalterably. We have never dealt with the question of 
iree ships. We have not passed any resolutions about it. I am not 
iastructed about it, but if you want my personal opinion 

Mr. Habdt. Let us have it. 

Mr. FuRtjSBTM. Let me say this, then: You want to restore the mer- 
chant marine of the United States and give to the American ship- 
owner an <»pp0rtn»nity. Give him the chance to bujr his ship wher- 
ever he can get it } specify a standard of excellence m the workman- 
abAp and in the class — ^that is to say, k must be class A. Do not per*- 
mit him to buy some old hulk. Let hira» buy it wherever he wants 
to. That is what I call a free ship, and let him employ it under the 
American flag wherever he wants to. TTiicn have free seamen. Make 
the seamen as free as all men are, and specify a standard below which 
the American shipowner can not go. Apply that standard to <!he 
American ship and apply it to the foreign ships for Ames^ican har- 
bors. Then you have free ships and free seamen — a standard for a 
ship and a st-andard for a seaman. That is my personal opinion. 

Mf. HA»nY. That is good; but we want to go further than ti^at. 
We want your opinion on another thing. What would be your ojiin- 
ion as to the act we should pass to get these ships built in America, 
too? 

Mr. FuKiTSETH. To come here? 

Mr. Hardy. You have thought on those things. Tell us what your 
opinion is. 

Mr. PuRXTSBiTH. No^ I have not fliougM seriously on that ques*- 
tion» I have not got sufficient information to speak on that question 
with authority. I ha\e heard all kinds of statements made about 
it I have heard all kinds of statements made about the wageft, 
cost of the building was higher than of the English ship^ and all 
Aat kind of thing. I do not know anything abou4J it; I do not 
know enough about it to express an opinion, and you have got 8W • 
diaaices to my 1 forgetting a definite understanding of that qtreBti^oa 
for yourselves. 

Mr. Hai®y. Yes ; but you have got 99 more times than I have. 

Mr. FtTR^TfflETH. Excuse me. I work from 3 o'clock in the morlaittg 
utttil W o'cfeck at night, and I have done so for 30 years, andf I 
would like t©^ know whether you do any mtore. 

Mr. HARDtr. Are you working on that very subjeet? 

Mr. FtjRTTSETH?. I am not working on that very subject ttiat you 
are askiiL^ me about ; no. 

Mr. Hardy. On all those kindried sufe^ts ? 

Mr. Ftjrusbth. No. I have dealt with ships and seamen, and 
that was quite enough for me. I have deiVed a& deep as I could and 
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as far as I could historically and economically and legally — I have 
done ftll that I could to get the information that I bring before you, 
and when I bring* any information before you that I know is true 
and you ask me a question that I have to guess, I beg to be excused. 

Mr. Ayres. I move that the sentiment of this committee is that 
we give tiiis gentleman a vote of thanks for his talk. He has given 
us certainly a great deal of valuable information. 

Mr. FuKUSBTH. The Congressman is evidently a joker. 

Mr. Hinds. I second it seriously. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Mr. Chairman, I forgot to say on'e thing, and I 
would like to have it made a matter of record, the same beginning 
to-day, that we have with us here the treasurer of the mitional 
Sailors and Firemens' Union of Great Britain and Ireland. He has 
been in New York for some time and he is a fraternal delegate to 
our convention. I sunply want to make it a matter of record that 
he was here and listened, because he wants to take with him back to 
England copies of the hearings when they are out; and in order 
for him to be able to say to the people over there that he was here 
to actually hear it and so on, I want to make it a matter of record. 

Mr. Hardy. Is he present? 

Mr. FuRtJSETH. He is present; but, of course, I ask to make it a 
matter of record that he is present, that is all. 

Mr. Hardy. I suggest that in a few minutes he might wish to 
make some remarks. 

The Chairman. If he won Id, we should like to hear him, I am 
sure. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES T. GHAMBEBS, GENERAL TBEASUBEB 
NATIONAL SAILOBS AND FIBEMEN'S UNION OF OBEAT 
BBITAIN AND IBELAND. 

Mr. Chambers. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I feel it is too much for me to speak to you on matters dealing with 
your own particular subject. I am not up on these matters any- 
thing like my friend Furuseth*is. I know something about condi- 
tions which obtain on our own ships; I know something about the 
condition of seamen under the British law, but I do not know a 
great deal of what obtains here. I am here now for the purpose of 
gathering information, and this afternoon I have certainly gained 
a very great deal of information in listening to the various speakers, 
but there was one phase that was touched by Mr. Frazier with re- 
gard to crimping in New York. I made a special study of that ques- 
tion when I was over in this country last year. I then came to 
the conclusion — I have not got the actual data with me, but the 
whole matter was put in the form of a letter to the president of the 
board of trade in England. I put all the facts before him, and 
they are a matter of record. Crimping is carried on openly in Uiat 
board at the present time. Advances of wages are paid illegally in 
the most untoward fashion. I gave data, names, or the whble mat- 
ter, and I am prepared to stand by every word I have said to the 
president of the board of trade in that regard. 

The Chairman. Have you a copy of that to go into the record? 

Mr. Chambers. Mr. Furuseth has. 
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Mr. FuKusETH. I ask permission to file a copy of that later to go 
into the record, when I get home. 

The Chairman. Can you make it a part of his remarks ? 

Mr. FuRusETH. I certainly can; I ought to be able to find it. 

The Chairman. If you could, we would be very glad to have it. 

Mr. Chambers. I have not a copy; if I had I would be glad to 
furnish it now, but it is published in the Coast Seaman's Journal ; 
the Coast Seaman's Journal is on file in the office of the Commissioner 
of Labor here, and it could be found there quicker than another 
place; the Commissioner of Navigation also may have a copy. 

The Chairman. We will hold up the printing of these hearings. 
What time can you furnish it? 

Mr. FiJRusETH. Let us see; this is Thursday. If I wired to San 
Francisco, it would be here in five days. 

Mr. Hardy. See if you can not get it here. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Five or six days, I think I can get it here. 

Mr. Hinds. The Coast Seamen's Journal is sent .to the Members 
of this House quite frequently. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. I will be able to get it in five, six, or seven days; 
and it would be just as well to hold up the printing. 

The Chairman. Has not the Congressional Library copies of it? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Sure. . 

The Chairman. Can you get it there ? 

Mr. FuRusETH. I do not know whether I can get it there as well 
as any other place or not. , 

The Chairman. Very well ; I will give you reasonaWe time. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

National Sailobs^' and Fibemen's Union 

OF Okeat Britain and Irel.vnd, 

New York Agency, 
3 State Street, Xcir York, October J7, 1910. 

The Bight Honor aWe the President of the 

Board of Trade, Whitehall Gardens, London, 8. W, 

Sib: I desire to call your attention to the iuclosed notes on the engageinent 
of seamen for British ships at this port, and trust that you will be able to give 
the matter your personal attention. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) T. Chambebs. 

SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONDITIONS GOVERNING THE ENGAGEMENT OF SEAMEN 
FOB BBITISH VESSELS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK, AND A SUGGESTED REMEDY. 

It must be understood that the system dealt* with in these notes does not 
apply to the engagement of men for the trans-Atlantic liners, but refers solely 
to the method of engaging crews for the large number of British ships engaged 
in the regular freight services to South America and elsewhere, and also to the 
tramp ships. While the system through which the men are engaged to take the 
places of deserters from the liners is not above criticism, it does not amount to 
the same open scandal as that which obtains on the ships where the whole of 
the crews are engaged in the port of New York. 

The one place in New York to-day where a seaman does not secure employ- 
ment on a British ship is the shipping office of the British consulate. This is a 
strong statement, but it is warranted by the facts. Under the present system a 
sailor or fireman stands very little chance of obtaining employment on a British 
ship in New York unless he secures it through the agency of the Seamen's 
Church Institute or a so-called shipping master. There is one other method, 
which I will proceed to deal with first. In this case an underground method of 
evading 'the law with regard to the payment of fees for obtaining employment 
prevails 
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Witli the shipping masters referred to the spirit and in many cases the letter 
of the law is openly evaded as to advances and shipping fees, while with the 
Seamen's Church Institute, although no fees are charged to the men, no more 
respect is paid to law regarding advances of wages than is paid by the shipping 
masters. 

The undcJrground method !s employed principally in the engagement of petty 
officers. A common case is for an officer or engineer to call on a saloonkeeper in 
the neighborhood of the docks of Brooklyn and inform him that there is a va- 
cancy for a carpenter, bo' sun, or donkey man, as the case may be, on a certain 
British ship. The saloonkeeper then looks out for a suitable naan who, while lie 
must be thoroughly competent, will "stand for graft." Having found a likely 
man, he passes the information on to him, and adds, *' This job will cost you so 
many dollars." If the man agrees to pay the money, he is then told to go down 
to the ship, see the responsible officer, and tell him that he has beafii sent dmvn 

by xMr. . The man then secures the job, tout who pocflcets liie grail Is an- 

oth^ question. 

Apart from the foregoing method practically the only way In' which a man 
can secure employment is through the agency of the shipping master or the Insti- 
tute. When a man applies for employment directly to the officer or engitieer 
who is responsible for working the ship, he is referred to one of the agencies 
named. Numerous cases have come under my notice where men have tieeia wnt 
by the officer or engineer to a particular shipping master or to the institute with 
a Message to the effect that they would like the man to "be engaged, and the 
Man has been turned down by the agent. 

One case in point is that of a fireman named J, O^mans, a fine, healthy, ^*ong. 
iiei^ectable looking young man. On October 11 he saw the second engineer of ttie 
steamer Dochra, who said that he would like to have him on the ship, but it 
would be necessary for him to get a card from the Seamen's Church Instftute 
at 1 State Street, New York. Coymanfi at oace saw the i^ippia^ «nft0ter at 
tbe institute and was there and then told that lie could not hare empleymeot on 
the Dochra. 

Another case i^ that of Sam Lilson, a splendid physical specimen of saan- 
hood and a thoroughly respectable man with a di^chai-ge book full of very good 
disch.'irgos as A. B. and bo' sun. The chief officer of the steamer Brarvtwood 
promised Lilson the job of bo'sun on that ship on October 10, but told him that 
he would have to get a card from Mr. John Dunphy, a shipping master, whose 
office is at 80 Broad Street, New York. Lilson had previously had some trouble 
with Dunphy over a shipping fee and wages, and the result was that he was 
turned down by Dunphy. 

The institute referred to and Dunphy between them have nearly a ttM^n^poly 
of British freight and tramp shipping at the port of New York, and a ittail, no 
mtitter how good his papers and no matter how much his services may be desired 
by the officer or engineer, has no chance at all unless he is well in with the 
shipping master at the institute or the outside man. No fees are charged t» tite 
men by the institute, but there is a great deal of favoritiffln in eDga^ng men. 
The efaipping masters manage to evade the law, and, in addition to their charge 
to the ship for supplying the men, they usually get a fee from the man supplied 
of from $2 to $4 each, according to the position on board the ship. 

This fee is sometimes paid in cash by the man before he signs on, btit is 
usually deducted from his advance note, notwithstanding the fact tSiat aecord- 
i»g to the United States statutes all advances of wages paid to a seaman atie 
H^ai, and the person paying the same is liable to a penalty of a flne not lesis 
ttnin four times the amount of wages «o advanced ol* imprisonment for a period 
not exceeding six months. This law applies to all shipping in the United States, 
both domestic and foreign. 

The taking of a fee for providing a tseaman with employment Is pttfilsliaMe 
with a fine of $500, and this year two of the most notorious of the eOiipptog 
masters of this port — Welnhold and Horn— were fined $250 ea<h vnA tbelr 
licenses withdrawn for charging n fee to -some firemen on the British steatner 
Kirty Bank. These laws as to the payment of advances and fees for «h^ptfi|^ 
are openly evaded by the shipping mastery. Advances contrary to law are paid 
bar ships supplied by the Seameti*s Church Institute as well as by the ships sup- 
jflied by the outside shipping masters. (Appended Is a photograph of an fll^^] 
advance note given to a man named Ronton, of the steamer tnee Btmky and 
i^ayable by the firm of Dunphy & Keegan. In this case the man signed i?or aifi 
advance of $20, but it will be seen from the photograph that he got $15 only. 
Where did the other $5 go?) 
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BEAUAlX^B ABYANGE NOTE. 

Three days after the departure oif tlie ince 'Bank from New York we promtse 
to pay G. A. ftenton or order $16, provided he Is ttien earning Ms Wages on boafd 
tiie said vessel. 

New Tork, Septeftifoer 20, lAid. 

DuNPHY & Kbegan, 

)fl5. 80 Broad Street^ "New York, 

The giving o£ the note to Benton was a flagrant violation of the letter and 
the fsplrlt of the United States statutes, and ycft the firm whosfe name Is at the 
hdltofli 6t the note may be found doing business hi State Street, N€^ Tork, afty 
dsy at aie week ^o^ Sunday. Other shipping vifHMstH tliose who get the 
leavte^ of the int^itute and Dunphy, do not break the law 9o sweaty, but stUl 
they manage to evade the law In the use of the appended form or advance note. 

:§ritl^ i^lpowners pay large sums of money to these agencies for the supply 
df iseamen, and one ^ the shipping masters has infonned me that he never 
ma&eB less than $S,<KM) per annum direct from the shlpow^i»^& Add to this his 
Wefal shipikiag iees and it win be seen that the system works all right f^r hlm^ 
BoSi shipowners and seamen are victims of a vicious ssystem and both are paylns 
llirse sums of money for no real service to them — flie one for the supply 61: 
thfe m^n and the other tbr the privilege of obtaining tteployment. 

m lt»it poKkHiil^ to bring the si^ and the seamioi togedier, tke crew« to be 
engagM direct]^ without tbe intervention of any of these agencie^iV My au^w^* 
Ui " yes." There is always a full supply of good and competent men available in 
the port of New York who would Jump at the opportunity of obtaining employ- 
ment direct 

My iSttggettii^ is tliat theire ^otild \M a lft»0» waittng tioom attM^hed tt> the 
consular shipping office, where every sailor or flreiiaan seeking -eiaplo^ment eii a 
British ship could present himself. There need be no elaborate furnishing, ancf 
the most conspicuous object In the room should be a big blackboard. On this 
bbard should be written the names of the Brltll* «h(lpft in thfe pott that reqpifre 
ttPSD, ielM the «ippiMd:imat« date Whm the tneit would be engagiBd. An ^d^^t 
should be present in the room, whose seie dnty weul^ be to keei) m^r end to 
ke^ out persons who h$jd no right in the room. 

tJpon the captain of a «hlp coming up to ^gh on or complete his crew, the 
officer in charge of the men would call out: "Men wanted for the steamer 

." The men who desired to secure emplc^ment ki that particular 

ship would present themselves, and the captain would then be able to choose 
those whom he thought 'flt or best. The ofllcer in charge 6f the room tshould 
have nothing to do with the selecting of the crew ; that ehould l>e the di»ty etf the 
ship's officers. There would thus be a perfectly free and open market for the 
supply of seamen, and every man who wanted employment would have a fair 
chance. 

No fees should be charged either to ships or men, and once shipowners and 
seamen understood, the one that he need pay no fees to a shipping master or 
other ageucy and the other that he would have the best chance of obtaining 
employment by attending at a real consular shipping office, the present vicious 
system would speedily die a natural death. The adoption of some such system 
as the above would also tend to lessen the number of desertions from British 
ships in this port. For when men realized that they could only obtain employ- 
ment on a British ship at the consulate, they would not be so ready to quit, as 
there would be the danger to them that the very day they were seeking employ- 
ment they might meet the captain of their ship seeking men to fill their place, 
and it would be a simple matter for him to invoke the aid of the authorities and 
have the deserters at once taken down to the ship. 

These notes have been written mainly in the interests of the seamen, but I 
do seriously contend that the adoption of some such a system as I here advocate 
would tend to advanice the interests of owners and men alike, and certainly the 
scandal of the present system, or want of system, is one that calls for the imme 
dlate attrition of those responsible for the welfare of British shipping and the 

administration of the law. 

(Signed) T. Chambers. 

Mr. Chambers. That letter, Mr. Chairman, deals with the whole 
of that subject, and I could not say any more now than I have 
said there. 
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There is just one other phase touched upon b^ one of the speakers 
with regard to how regulations which are made in our country apply 
to ships flying other flags. All the later legislation, beginning with 1894 
and leading ri^ht up to 1906, when the last amendment was passed — 
all the regulations dealing with the question of safety are made to 
apply to foreign ships in British ports. Kegulations also dealing 
with the employment of men in the way of obtaining compensation 
for accidents are also applied to foreign ships. We have, as you 
know, an act called the workmen's compensation act. In the event 
of a workman meeting with an accident in the pursuit of his employ- 
ment, he is entitled to receive from his employer a certain sum with- 
out going to law ; if the accident is admitted, compensation follows 
as a matter of right. That act also applies to loreign ships in British 
ports, and a foreign ship can be held up in a British port until ar- 
rangements are made for the payment of that compensation. It has 
seemed to me these were matters rather of interest, but they might 
be of some information to you. Seeing that there are lots of other 
speakers here who do not know the facts as well as myself, I am very 
glad you have given me the opportunity to say these few words, so 
mat you might put them down as a matter oi record. Thank you 
for the opportunity this afternoon. 

Mr. Hinds. Would you pardon a question ? That English act ap- 
plies to the foreign sailor? 

Mr. Chambers. Yes; all that is necessary is that he should be in 
England at the time to claim it. It will apply to a foreign sailor on 
a British ship if the accident hap^ns in a foreign port, so long as he 
can get back to England to claim it. 

Mr. Hinds. And to a foreign sailor in an English port on a foreign 
vessel ? 

Mr. Chambebs. Yes. 

(Thereupon, at 5.30 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned to meet 
at the call of the chairman.) 
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Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

House of Reprijsentatives, 
Washington^ D, C, Monday j January 29, 1912, 

The committee met at 10.15 o'clock a. m., Hon. Joshua W. Alex- 
ander (chairman) presiding. 

.Thje Chairman. Gentlemen, H. R. 1 1372, known as the seamen's bill, 
is under consideration. At our last hearing it was agreed that the 
bearings should be continued to-day at 10 o'clock and continued until 
they were concluded, and I have information that some gentlemen 
de&ire to be heard who can not be present for a day or two, Mr. 
Livingston, of the Freight Tariff Association, being one of them, and 
he is being detained on account of illness; but I suggest that these be 
heard when they are able to come, and we will proceed with those who 
«^re here. Capt. Nickerson, we will hear you now. 

[H. R. 11372, Sixty-second Congress, first session.] 

A BILL To abolish the involuntary servitude imposed upon seamen In the merchant marine of the United 
States while in foreign ports and the involuntary servitude imposed upon the seamen of the merchant 
marine of foreign countries while in ports of the U nited States, to prevent unskilled manning of American 
vessels, to encourage the training of boys in the American merchant marine, for the further protection 
of life at sea, and to amend the laws relative to seamen. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Hottse of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled. That section forty-five hundred and sixteen of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

*'Sec. 4516. In case of desertion or casualty resulting in the loss of one or more of 
the seamen, the master must ship, if obtainable, a number equal to the number of 
those whose services he has been deprived of by desertion or casualty, who must be 
of the same grade or rating and equally expert with those whose places they refill. 
And in all merchant vessels of the United States the sailors shall, while at sea, be 
divided into two and the firemen into three watches, which shall be kept on deck duty 
alternately for the performance of ordinary work incident to the sailing and manage- 
ment of the vessel; but this provision shall not limit either the authority of the master 
or other officer or the obedience of the seamen when, in the judgment of the master 
or other oflScer, the whole crew is needed for the maneuvering of the vessel or the 
performance of work necessary for the safety of the vessel or her cargo. While the 
vessel is in a safe harbor no seaman shall be required to do any unnecessary work on 
Sundays or legal holidays; and at all other times while the vessel is in a safe harbor 
nine hours, inclusive of anchor watch, shall constitute a day's work. Whenever the 
master of any vessel shall fail to comply wlHi this section the seamen shall be entitled 
to discharge from such vessel and shall, upon demand, receive wages then earned. 
But this section shall not apply to fishing or whaling vessels or yachts." 

Sec. 2. That section forty-five hundred and twenty-nine of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

"Sec. 4529. The master or owner of any vessel making coasting voyages shall pay 
to every seaman his wage? within two days after the termination of the agreement 
under which he was shipped, or at the time such seaman is discharged, whichever 
first happens; and in case of vessels making foreign voyages, or from a port on the 
Atlantic to a port on the Pacific, or vice versa, within twenty-four hours after the cargo 
has been discharged, or within four days after the seaman has been discharged, which- 
ever first happens; and in all ca?es the seaman ehall be entitled to be paid at the time 
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of his discharge on account of wages a sum equal to one-third part of the balance due 
him. Every master or owner who refuses or neglects to make payment in the manner 
hereinbefore mentioned without sufficient cause shall pay to tne seaman a sum equal 
to two day's pay for each and every day during which payment is delayed beyond the 
respective periods, which sum shall be recoverable as wages in any claim made before 
the court; but this section shall not apply to masters or owners of any veaeel the seamen 
of which are entitled to share in the profits of the crui=^e or voyage." 

Sec. 3. That section forty-five hundred and thirty of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

''Sec. 4530. Every seaman on a vessel of the United States shall be entitled to 
receive, within forty-eight hours after demand therefor, from the master of the vessel 
to which he belongs one-half part of the wages which shall be due him at every port 
where such vessel, after the voyage has been commenced, shall load or deliver cargo 
before the voyage is ended; ana all stipulations to the contrary shall be held as void. 
And when the voyage is ended every such seaman shall be entitled to the remainder of 
the wages which shall then be due him, as provided in section forty-five hundred and 
twenty-nine of the Revised Statutes: Provided ^ That notwithstanding anything in 
section forty-five hundred and fifty-two of the Revised Statutes, a seaman may except 
from the release signed by him under that section any specified claim or demand against 
the master of owner of the ship, and a note of any claim or demand so excepted shall be 
entered ui)on the release. The release shall not operate as a dischai^ge and settlement 
of any claim or demand so noted, n6r shall section forty-five hundred and fiity-two 
of the Revised Statutes apply to any payment, receipt, or settlement made with 
respect to any such claim or demand: Provided further, That this section shall apply 
to seamen on foreign vessels while in harbors of the United States, and the courts of 
the United States shall be open to such seamen for its enforcement. " 

Sec. 4. What section forty-five hundred and fifty-nine of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

"Sec. 4559. Upon a complaint m writing, signed by the first and second officers or 
a majority of the crew of any vessel, while in a foreign port, that such vessel is in an 
imsuitable condition to go to sea because she is leaky, or insufficiently supplied with 
sails, rigging, anchors, or any other equipment, or that the crew is insufficient to man 
her, or that her provisions, stores, and supplies are not, or have not been during the 
voyage sufficient or wholesome, thereupon, in any of these or like cases, the consular 
or a commercial agent who may discharge any of the duties of a consul shall cause to 
be appointed three persons of like qualifications with those described in section forty- 
five hundred and fifty-seven, who shall proceed to examine into the cause of complaint 
and who shall proceed and be governed in all their proceedings as provided by said 
section." 

Sec. 5. That section two of the Act entitled '*An Act to amend the laws relating 
to navigation," approved March third, eighteen himdred and ninety-seven, be, ana 
is hereby, amendea to read as follows: 

"Sec. 2. That on and after June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twelve, every 
place appropriated to the crew of any merchant vessel of the United States, except a 
yacht, a pilot boat, or any vessel of less than one hundred tons register, shall have a 
crew space of not less than one hundred cubic feet and not less than sixteen square 
feet, measured on the floor or deck of that place, for each seaman or apprentice lodged 
therein; such place or lodging shall be securely constructed, properly lighted, drained, 
heated, and ventilated, properly protected from weather ana sea, and, as far as practi- 
cable, properly shut off and protected from the effluvium of cargo or bilge water. 
And every such crew space shall be kept free from goods or stores not being the per- 
sonal property of the crew occupying said place in use during the voyage. 

"Every steamboat of the United States plying upon the Mississippi River or its 
tributaries shall furnish an appropriate place for tne crew, which shall conform to the 
requirements of this section, so far as they are applicable thereto, by providing sleep- 
ing room in the engine room of such steamboat, properly protected from the cold, 
wind, and rain by means of suitable awnings or screens on either side of the guards 
or sides and forward, reaching from the boiler deck to the lower or main deck, under 
the direction and approval of the Supervising Inspector General of Steam Vessels, and 
shall be properly heated. 

"All steamers having more than twenty men on deck must have at least one light, 
clean washing place. The washing outfit must be so constructed that there will be at 
least one for every second man of the watch, if there is not a separate washing outfit for 
every seaman; the washing place must be provided with heatmg apparatus, although 
cargo-carrying merchant vessels which have no steam arrangements are exempted from 
this rule. The washing place can be in the same room with the closets if properly 
arranged and the sense of decency preserved. For the engine-room men, if their num- 
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ber exceeds ten, a separate washing place must be provided, which should be so located 
as to enable the men to reach it on their way from the stoke hold before they enter the 
forecastle space. This washing place must be large enough to accommodate at least 
one-sixth of the engine-room men at the same time; it must have hot and cold water 
supply and shower baths (one for every four men), and a sufficient number of wash tubs. 
Any failure to comply with this section shall subject the owner or owner? to a pen- 
alty of five hundred dollars." 

Sec. 6. That section forty-five hundred and ninety-six of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

"Sec. 4596. Whenever any seaman who has been lawfully engaged, or any appren- 
tice to the sea service, commits any of the following offenses he shall be punished 
as follows: 

"First. For desertion, by forfeiture of all or any part of the clothes or effects he 
leaves on board and of all or any part of the wages or emoluments which he has then 
earned. 

"Second. For neglecting or refusing without reasonable cause to join his vessel or 
to proceed to sea in nis vessel or for absence without leave at any time within twenty- 
four hours of the vessel's sailing from any port, either at the commencement or during 
the progress of the voys^e, or for absence at any time without leave and without 
sufficient reason from his vessel and from his duty, not amounting to desertion, by 
forfeiture from his wages of not more than two days' pay or sufficient to defray' any 
expenses which shall have been proj)erly incurred m hiring a substitute. 

"Third. For quitting the vessel, in whatever trade engaged, without leave, after 
her arrival at the port of her delivery and before she is placed in security, by forfeiture 
from his wages of npt more than one month's pay. 

"Fourth. For willful disobedience to any lawful command at sea, by being, at 
the option of the master, placed in irons until such disobedience shall cease, and 
upon arrival in port by forfeiture from his wages of not more than four days' pay, or, 
at the discretion of the court, by imprisonment for not more than one month. 

"Fifth. For continued willful disobedience to lawful command or continued willful 
neglect of duty at sea by being, at the option of the master, placed in irons, on bread 
and water, with full rations every fifth day, until such disobedience shall cease, and 
upon arrival in port by forfeiture, for every twenty-four hours' continuance of such 
disobedience or neglect, of a sum of not more than twelve days' pay, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than three months, at the discretion of the court. 

"Sixth. For assaulting any master or mate, in whatever trade engaged, by imprison- 
ment of not more than two years. 

"Seventh. For wilKuUy damaging the vessel, or embezzling any of the stores or 
cargo, in whatever trade engaged, by forfeiture out of his wages of a sum e^ual in 
amount to the loss thereby sustained, and also, at the discretion of the court, by impris- 
onment of not more than twelve months. 

"Eighth. For any act of smuggling for which he is convicted and whereby loss or 
damage is occasioned to the master or owner, he shall be liable to pay such master 
or owner for such loss or damage, and the whole or any part of his wages may be retained 
in satisfaction or on account of such liability, and he shall be liable to imprisonment for 
a period of not more than twelve months." 

Sec. 7. That section forty-six hundred of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

"Sec. 4600. It shall be the duty of all consular officers to discountenance insubordi- 
nation by every means in their power and, where the local authorities can be usefully 
employed for that purpose, to lend their aid and use their exertions to that end in the 
most effectual manner. In all cases where seamen or officers are accused, the con- 
sular officer shall inquire into the facts and proceed as provided in section forty-five 
hundred and eighty-three of the Revised Statutes; and the officer discharging such 
seaman shall enter upon the crew list and shipping articles and official log the cause of 
such discharge and the particulars in which the cruel treatment consisted and sub- 
scribe his name thereto officially. He shall read the entry made in the official log 
to the master, and his reply thereto, if any, shall likewise be entered and subscribed 
in the same manner." 

Sec. 8. That section forty-six hundred and eleven of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

"Sec 4611. Flogging and all other forms of corporal j)unishmeiit are hereby prohib- 
ited on board of any vessel, and no form of corporal punishment on board of any vessel 
shall be deemed justifiable, and any master or other officer thereof who shall violate the 
aforesaid provisions of this section or either thereof, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by imprisonment of not less than three months nor more than 
two years. Whenever any officer other than the master of such vessel shall violate 
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any provision of this section it shall be the duty of such master to surrender such 
officer to the proper authorities as soon as practicable. Any failure on the part of 
such master to comply herewith, which failure shall result in the escape of such officer, 
diall render the master or the vessel liable in damages for such punishment to the 
person illegally punished by such officer." 

Sec. 9. That section twenty-three of the act entitled '*An act to amend the laws 
relating to American seamen, for the protection of such seamen, and to promote 
commerce," approved December twenty-first, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, 
be, and is hereby, amended as regards the items of water and butter, so tiat.in lieu 
of a daily requirement of four quarts of water there shall be a requirement of five 
quarts of water every day, and in lieu of a daily requirement of one ounce of butter 
tiiere shall be a requirement of two ounces of butter every day. 

Sec. 10. That section twenty-four of the act entitled **An act to amend the laws 
relating to American seamen, for the protection of such seamen, and to promote com- 
merce," approved December twenty-first, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, be, 
and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

"Sec 24. That section ten of chapter one hundred and twenty-one of the laws of 
eighteen hundred and eighty-four, as amended by section three of chapter four hun- 
dred and twenty-one of the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-six, be, and is 
hereby, amended to read as follows: 

"*Sec. 10. (a) That it shall be, and is hereby, made unlawful in any case to pay 
any seaman wages in advance of the time when he has actually earned the same, or 
to pay such advance wages, or to issue any note for the payment of the same, to any 
other person, or to pay any person, other than an officer authorized by an act of 
Congress to collect fee for such service, any remuneration for the shipment of seamen. 
Any person paying such advance wages or remuneration, or issuing any note for the 
payment of the same, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
shall be punished by a fine of not less than four times the amount of wages so advanced, 
or remuneration so paid, or of the note so issued, and may also be imprisoned for a 
period not exceeding six months, at the discretion of the court. The payment of 
such advance wages shall in no case absolve the vessel or the master or the owner 
thereof from the full payment of wages after the same shall have been actually earned, 
and shall be no defense to a libel suit or action for the recovery of such wages. 

" *(b) That it shall be lawful for any seaman to stipulate in his shipping agreement 
for an allotment of any portion of the wages he may earn to his grandparents, parents, 
wife, sister, or children. But no allotment whatever shall be allowed in the trade 
between the mainland ports of the United States, or in the trade between the insular 
ports of the United States, or between insular ports and mainland ports of the United 
States, or in the trade between the ports of the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada, Newloundland, the West Indies, or Mexico. 

" '(c) That no allotment shall be valid unless signed by and approved by the ship- 
ping commissioner. It shall be the duty of the said commissioner to examine such 
allotments and the parties to them and enforce compliance with the law. All stipu- 
lations for the allotment of any part of the wages of a seaman during his absence which 
are made at the commencement of the voyage shall be inserted in the agreement, and 
shall state the amounts and times of the payments to be made and the persons to whom 
the payments are to be made. 

" '(d) That no allotment except as provided for in this section shall be lawful. 
Any person who shall falsely claim to be such relation as above described of a seaman 
under this section shall, for every such offense, be punished by a fine not exceeding 
five hundred dollars or imprisonment not exceeding six montns, at the discretion- of 
the court. 

" '(e) That this section shall apply as well to foreign vessels as to vessels of the 
United States; and any master, owner, consignee, or agent of any foreign vessel who 
has violated its proWsions shall be liable to the same penalty that the master, owner, 
or agent of a vessel of the United States would be for similar violation. 

** '(f) That for the purpose of subsection (e) of this section the master, owner, con- 
signee, or agent of any foreign vessel seeking clearance from a port of the United 
States shall present his shipping articles at the office of clearance, and no clearance 
shall be granted any such vessel unless the provisions of this section have been com- 
plied with. 

'' '(g) That under the direction of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor the Com- 
missioner of Navigation shall make regulations to carry out this section.' " 

Sec. 11. That section twenty-six of an act entitled "An act to amend the laws 
relating to American seamen, for the protection of such seamen, and to promote 
commerce," approved December twenty-first, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, 
be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 
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"Sec. 26. That this act shall take effect sixty days after its approval, and shall ajipiy 
to all vessels not herein specifically exempted, but sections two, three, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, twenty-three, and twenty-four 
shall not apply to yachts." 

Sec. 12. That section forty-five hundred and thirty-six of the Revised Statutes of' 
the United States be, and is hereby, amended to reaa as follows: 

"Sec. 4536. No wages due or accruing to any seaman or apprentice shall be subject' 
to attachment or arrestment from any coitft, and every payment of wages to a seaman, 
or apprentice shall be valid in law, notwithstanding any previous sale or aBsignment 6V 
wi^es, or of any attachment, encumbrance, or arrestment thereon; and no assignment' 
or sale of wages, or of salvage, made prior to the accruing thereof shall bind the parfrjf 
making the same. This section shall apply to fishermen employed on fishing vesscJ^ 
as well as to other seamen." 

Sec. 13. That in steam vessels of the United States, except those navigating riverd 
exclusively, at least seventy-five per centum of the deck crew, exclusive of licensed* 
oflicers, shall be of a rating not less than able seaman, and no person shall be engaged' 
as able seaman unless upon proof that he is such within the meaning of this act, and 
that no vessel shall depart from any port of the United States unless she shall have 
in her service and on board a crew seventy-five per centum of whom in each depart- 
ment thereof shall be able to understand any lawful order given by the officers of 
such vessel. Any steam vessel proceeding to sea without the full complement of 
able seamen provided for by this section shall forfeit to the United States a sum 
double the wages saved by such shortage. 

It is hereby made the duty of every board of local inspectors, imder rules approved' 
by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, to examine applicants claiming to be ablo 
seamen, and to issue to each such applicant, after examination, provided he shall 
have shown the requisite fitness, a certificate as an able seaman, which certificate 
shall at all times be retained by the person to whom it is issued ; and any able seaman 
may prove his rating within the meaning of this act by producing the certificate 
issued to him by the board of local inspectors, in pursuance of this section: Protfidi^j 
That certificates of discharge issued by any authorized ofliicial and showing at least 
three years' service on deck at sea or on the Great Lakes shall be prima facie evidence 
of the rating herein specified. 

Sec. 14. That every sailing or steam vessel shall carry in her crew a boy or boys, 
native of the United States, or one whose father or mother is a naturalized citizen 6f 
the United States, as follows: If she be three hundred registered tons or more, but less 
than one thousand five hundred register tons, at least one boy; if she be one thousand 
five hundred tons register or more, at least two boys or apprentices. Any vessel leav- 
ing any port of the United States without the boy or boys required by this section' 
shall be liable to a penalty of one hundred dollars for each offense: Provvded, That this 
penalty shall not apply if, after reasonable diligence, the boy or boys required by this 
section could not be obtained. 

Sec. 15. That towing of more than one barge or other vessel fifty miles or more 
through the open sea is hereby prohibited, unless such barges or vessels so towed are 
provided with motive power and a crew sufficient to manage such barges or vessels. 

Sec. 16. What the towing of log rafts or lumber rafts fifty miles or more through the 
open sea is hereby prohibited. Any violation of this section shall be punished bjf 
a fine, payable to tne United States, eaual to double the difference in expense between 
such illegal towing and the expense oi separate towing of such barges or vessels, oriii 
the case of rafts, double the difference in expense between such illegal towing and 
transporting of such logs or lumber by vessel. 

Sec. 17. That sections four thousand and eighty, four thousand and eighty-one, and 
fifty- two himdred and eighty of the Revised Statutes of the United States are hereby 
repealed, and that so much of treaties with foreign nations as provide for the arrest, 
imprisonment, and delivering up to the vessel from which he has deserted of any 
merchant seaman, or is otherwise inconsistent with this act, is hereby abrogated. 

Sec. 18. That this act shall take effect in American vessels ninety days and in 
foreign vessels twelve months after its passage. 

STATEMENT OF MB. H. 0. NICKEBSON, GENERAL MANAGER 

THE NEW ENGLAND NAVIGATION CO. 

Mr. NicKERSON. I am not here to say much, gentlemen, I merely 
want to say that I believe the bill is drawn in such a way that it 
would be difficult to carry out the provisions of it. One reason is 
that you mention the watches to be arranged according to the length 
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of the route. It seems to me from this bill that all the watches are 
to be about the same on all ships ; it seems to be gotten up more on 
the plan that would fit the old sailing sliip of years ago. But I have 
written a short letter giving my views, which I submit to you for 
your records, and will not take up the time of the committee reading 
it. But in addition I would liKe to say that on the lines that I 
manage — they are lines that run a 12-hour run only, some of them 
6 hours, and one only an 8-hour run — I don't know whether this bill 
hits us or whether it does not; but if there is any proposition in it 
that hits our lines, whatever it is I believe it will have to be arranged 
differently from the way this bill puts it. There are a number of 
representatives here of the different hnes and you will probably 
receive the same objections from them on some of these propositions. 
We have the Old Dominion Line that runs from New YorK to Nor- 
folk, a 20-liour run, and I can not see how some of these provisions 
can be made to fit them; but you will hear from their superintendent 
later. I don't know that I want to say anything more. I would 
like foi' you to listen to Capt. Tjuckhurst, of the American Line; he 
will have something to say on tliis subject, tis he has it pretty well in 
mind. 

The Chairman. Capt. Nickerson, what sections of this bill do you 
object to ? 

Mr. Nickerson. There are some things here that we don't think it 
is necessary to talk about. I would say that you have here some- 
thing about bathrooms, wash places, and so on. Against that I can 
tejl you that we have two ships that are fitted with bathrooms for the 
firemen and saUors, but we had to close them up because they used 
them for other purposes and not at all for what they were intended. 
If you have to put such a provision in the law, you ought to also put 
something in that would obUge the men to use them a certain numoer 
of times a week. I don't believe in compelling anybody to put in a 
thing like that which wiQ just lay idle, or simply be a place to throw 
refuse, which is liable to eaten fire. We found on the steamer 
Providencej where we had a number of batlu*ooms arranged for the 
coal heavers, deck hands, and firemen, that they rarely went in there, 
and when they did they used them for urinals, and we had to put 
out a standing order that a man found doing this would be put in the 
dock. If the sailor would take as good care of himself as we take 
care of him he would be much better oft* to-day. We demand of 
them that they keep themselves clean, and if they don't we discharge 
them; we won't have a man on deck on one of our ships who isn't 
clean. 

I don't know that there is anything more to be said on that point. 

The letter referred to by the witness follows: 

New England Navigation Co., 

Xeic York, January 31, 1912, 

COMMITTEK ON MERCHANT MaRINE AND FISHERIES, 

House of Representatives. 

Gentlemen: I have before me a copy of the hearing on House bill 11372, December 
14, 1911. This appears to be the date that the advocates of the bill were accorded a 
hearing. 

Some of the statements are misleading, or, in other words, untrue, and another word 
might be used in connection with these statements, but 1 would hardly dare to use it 
because it has been conceded that it should be copyrighted by one of our most promi- 
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nent citizens. To illustrate, on page 84, I quote the following from the last paragraph 
of Mr. Frazier's statement: 

"There is not enough of a crew on any passenger vessel that I know of on the Atlantic 
coast to distribute one sailor for every lifeboat, and they only carry lifeboats for 75 
per cent of their passenger-carrying capacity. ' ' 

On the Fall River Line passenger steamers we carry 12 men known as sailors, who are 
experts in the handling of lifeboats; also 28 other seamen, most of whom could direct 
the launching of a lifeboat themselves without an officer being present; we also carry 
about 120 men in the steward's department. These are colored men, and a great many 
of them are able to launch a lifeboat without the direction of an officer. We also carry 
from 26 to 32 firemen, the larger boate carrying the larger number of men, and most of 
them can launch a lifeboat or direct the launching of a lifeboat without an officer being 
present. I do not believe that any of these men would be benefited by the bill which 
is*under discussion. I have talked with a number of them and they are satisfied, and 
the proof that they are is in the fact that even the lowest grade of men on the steamers 
stay with us for many months, and we have firemen and sailors who have been here for 
a great many years, and this also applies to men of the steward's department. 

On page 85 I notice that Mr. Frazier states that there are not enough sailors on the 
Fall Kiver Line steamers to man one-half the boats. Mr. Frazier exaggerates. We 
carry 20 per cent more boatage than the law requires. The law reauires a boat drill 
once a week, and we have it. Two boats are lowered each week ana all the boats are 
swung out and the same two boats are not lowered each week, which is done to keep 
them all in good working order. Not only do we lower the two boats but a number 
of different crews are sent out in them to exercise and learn to row, if they are new 
men that do not know how. In the summer sesfion at each weekly drill there is a 
race for the different boats, and sometimes all of the boats are in the water. 

The United States local inspectors of steam vessels have orders from the department 
to make periodical inspections of boat and fire drills on passenger steamers and they 
are apt to appear at any time and demanil a drill, which they get, and if they see any 
place where improvements can be made they demand that it be done and their de- 
mand is complied with. 

On page 109 Mr. Furuseth asserts that the crews do not know their stations at boat 
and fire drills. So far as applied to the lines of the New England Navigation Co. this 
also is false. They are given their stations and they drill in those stations. 

On page 110, in answer to a question by Mr. Hinds, Mr. Furuseth states: "That I, 
as a man who understands' this question, never go by steamer if I can find a railroad,, 
because of the inefficiency of the men and of their inefficiency in equipment for 
sailing." I judge this is a statement of a man who is so earnest in his desire to ac- 
complish something which he deems is right that he has not looked ver>- seriously at- 
the records. The report of the Commissioner of Navigation for the year ending Jime 
30 last shows that there were 314,768,885 passengers carried on steam vessels of the 
United States and 392 lives were lost out of that number; and this means that 1 life 
was lost out of every 802,981 passengers carried. This also includes suicides and 
members of crews. This shows that Mr. Furuseth 's shedding of tears for the loss of 
life is not necessary, for it is safer to live on a steamer than to live at home in your 
own house ashore. 

I also notice on page 110 that Mr. Furuseth says, "Why should a shipowner care 
about such things, for if he loses her he does not lose anything. ' ' Such a statement 
as that would be laughable were it not so serious. There never was a ship lost, to my 
knowledge, where the owners did not suffer greatly; and the underwriters never 
cover the full value of a vessel. 

On page 112, near the bottom, Mr. Furuseth states as follows: "You have even 
taken away the tonnage taxes from them, so that at the present time the seamen can- 
not get into a marine hospital." 

So far as I know a seaman was never refused admittance to a marine hospital. Our 
men, when sick and have no homes to go to, are taken into the marine hospital, which 
I know personally, having made out the hospital certificate many times within the 
last few veal's, and I have visited our men in the hospitals many times and have 
assisted them in any way that it was possible. 

Yours, truly, H. O. Nickerson, 

General Mnnogn, 
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New England Navigation Co., 

Neiv Yorkf January 27, 1912. 

Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

House of Representatives. 

Gentlemen: Referring to II. R. 11372: 

Section 4516. This seems to be the same as the old law up to and including the word 
* * refill, ' ' on line 4, page 2, and the balance seems to be new. The method on the vari- 
ous lines of American vessels is different and is arranged according to the length of the 
run; and how you can apply a rule that will work on all classes of vessels on different 
routes, long and short, I can not understand. On the fleet that I represent it is a short 
rim of 12 hours, some lines daily. The navigating officers of the ships are on duty about 
7 hours out of the 24. In addition we have a set of deck officers who have charge of 
handling freight, stand a watch of about 4 hours, and have about 7 hours below. At the 
eastern terminals they are on duty the next morning handling cargo a short part of the 
day and have 8 or 9 hours and more off duty to go home, ashore, or elsewhere, as they 
choose — ^in fact their hours of service are less than what is required in this proposed bill . 

Commencing on line 15, page 2, I quote the following: ''While the vessel is in safe 
harbor no seaman shall be required to do any unnecessary work on Sundays or legal 
holidays. ' ' Who is to define what is unnecessary work? (Jan you as a legislative bcSy 
state what it shall be on all classes of vessels? Many times a ship has to change her 
anchorage on account of the weather conditions. Also, who is to decide what is a safe 
harbor? A harbor may be safe when you make your anchorage but change of weather 
may make it unsafe. 

Commencing with the word "and" in line 17 and ending with the word "work'' 
in line 19 on page 2. I think investigation will show that very few men are worked 
more than nine hours when in port, so therefore, why put into a law so much that will 
make complications. Men are a great deal better used at all times than they were 
even 10 years ago, and to make legislation to apply to all classes of vessels would 
require a lawyer on every ship to tell the master when he was within his rights and 
the seamen also. We also find that if the master fails to comply with this section the 
sailor shall be entitled to discharge and demand and receive wages then earned. 
The sailor might take exception to the time that he has worked and allege that he 
has been overworked when it is not true in order to get a chance to go ashore for his 
own personal pleasure without regard to the interest of the owners or the safety of 
the vessel. I think this deserves very careful consideration by your committee. 

Section 4529 I find is the same as the old law with the exception that in line 15 the 
word "two" is substituted for the word "one." It is not worth talking about and we 
will pass it over. 

Section 4530 is practically the same as the present law down to the word "ended," 
in line 7, page 4. The new reading is as follows: "And all stipulations to the contrar\' 
shall be held as void." This gives the sailor the chance to leave the ship at any 
port he sees fit even in a port where it is impossible to ship a man to take his place, 
and part of the law requires that the master must ship good and efficient men when 
he is short. What is this master to do if he can not find sailors to take the place of 
those who leave the ship, practically, as I consider, deserters, with some law back 
of them? 

Section 4559, page 5. There seems to be no objection to the amended reading as it 
practically agrees with the present law. There are slight changes in several words 
which make no material change in its meaning. 

Section 5, page 5, commencing with line 19, amends section 2, approved March 3, 
1897, as follows, and as applied on and after June 30, 1912: The present law applies 
to seagoing vessels of the United States except fishing vessels and yachts or pilot boats 
while the amended section applies to any merchant vessel of the United States except 
a vacht or pilot boat or any vessel less than 100 tons register against the present law, 
which specifies 200 tons register. The amended law also includes fishing vessels 
which the old law excepts. I believe that fishing vessels should also be excepted as 
they are mostly manned by crews who sail on shares and are not wage earners in a 
sense of salary. 

From line 24 on page 6 to line 17 on page 17, inclusive, the proposed law seems 
to be entirely new in its provision for washing outfits for the crew of the vessels. 
Experience in matters of this kind has demonstrated where modem conveniences 
for washing and bath have been provided that they have been entirely ignored by 
the crews for whom they were intended, and to comply with the proposed law would 
inflict an injustice upon the owners in readjustment of their present arrangement, 
which conformed with the law in all particulars. If the proposed law is deemed 
advisable for adoption it should not be considered as retroactive or apply to vessels 
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constructed prior to its going into effect, but should apply to vessels the construction 
of which is commenced after the law becomes effective, with the proviso tlmt it 
should appear in the amended or proposed law that the use of such washing outfits 
shall become mandatory on the part of the crew and not optional, and that such 
washing outfits shall be used solely for the purpose intended and not used otherwise 
by the crew, and failure to comply therewith should be met with some appropriate 
penalty. 

Section 6, on page 7 of the proposed law applies to section 4596. The punishment 
for the various offenses vary from the present law as follows: 

First. For desertion, etc. The punishment is the same in the proposed law with 
the exception that it does not include the imprisonment "for not more than one 
month," as covered by the present law. 

Second. For neglecting and refusing, etc. This is practically the same as the 
present law with the exception that it omits the punishment by imprisonment for 
not more than one month, as provided in the present law. \ 

Sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 are practically tne same as the present law. 

Section 7, on page 10, amends section 4600. It agrees with the present law with 
the exception that the words ''reclaim deserters" are omitted, and also the proposed 
law^ in line 14, page 10, reads: "In which the cruel treatment consisted, which 
varies from the present law which reads: "Cruel or unusual treatment consisted." 

Section 8 on p^es 10 and 11 amends section 4611 of the present law only in respect 
as tne proposed amendment on line 10, page 11, provides that the master or the vessel 
liable in damages for such punishment, whereas the present law applies only to the 
master. 

Section 9 on page 11 of the proposed law amends the present law in regard to the 
provisions of water and butter as follows: Five quarts of water every day instead of 
4 quarts as now, and 2 ounces of butter every day instead of 1 ounce as now. No 
reasonable objection can be taken to this amendment except that it shall be stipu- 
lated in view of its compliance by owners that the seamen shall not receive and 
shall not be given more than the quantity provided in the amendment. 

Section 10, subdivisions A, B, 0, D, E, F, and G, commencing on page 12. There 
seems to be some changes in the wording which may be put in a different way, and 
generally from my point of view are technical, and therefore the law may as well be 
left as it is in relation to this matter. 

I have no comment to make on section 4536, but section 13, line 19, page 15, I 
wish to say that under the present condition of the merchant marine of this country a 
great majority of the seamen are foreigners, many of them can understand English 
and many can not, and there are many who, while not being able to talk, do understand 
enough to obey orders. 

The definition of able seaman is something which puzzles most of us, but. it would 

seem under the present condition of the merchant marine that he should be able to 

understand how to lower a boat, scrub the decks, keep the ship clean, and splice a 

rope; therefore, any able-bodied man would make a good sailor after a few days at sea. 

Yours, truly, 

H. O. NiCKERSON, 

General Manager. 

The Chairman. We will hear from you now, Capt. Luckhurst. 
Please give your name to the stenographer and the interests you 
represent. 

STATEMENT OF MR. ALLEN LUCKHURST, MARINE STJPERIN- 
TENDENT AMERICAN LINE AND ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
LINE. 

Mr. LtrcKHURST. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
we feel that there are several innovations in the bill No. 11372 
which are not only against the interests of the ships but also against 
the interests of the seamen. On page 4 of the bill, lines 1 to 8, it is 

Eroposed that seamen shall receive one-half of the wages which shall 
e due them at every port where such vessel, after the voyage ia 
commenced, shall load or deliver cargo before the end of the voyage. 
This has serious objections. If the act is to apply to foreign vessels. 
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and all treaty obligations with regard to desertion are to be abrogated, 
our ports will be congested with foreign seamen who will demand half 
pay, and, after receiving it, desert their shins in the hope of obtain- 
mg employment either on shore or on other vessels at their con- 
venience. This is a point on which the commissioners of immigra- 
tion will probably take issue. 

As regards seamen of the United States vessels the case will be much 
the same in regard to the additional temptations to desert. It is true 
that they can not be imprisoned under the existing law for desertion 
in a United States port, but neither can they, under present law, 
obtain half pay. It is the combination of these two provisions which 
makes the evij, greater. 

There is another point, important in its place, which I feel has a 
bearing upon the argument against giving seamen half their wages 
earned at every port where the ship maycall, and while owners do 
not wish to dictate to the seamen how and when and why they shall 
spend their money, yet it is a well-known fact that seamen, as a claims, 
are very improvident, and the very conditions of their employment 
at sea bring about certain deteriorating psychological conditions when 
they get ashore in a strange port among harpies, who make it their 
business to prey upon them. There is still another objectionable 
feature in thus giving half pay in the way it is proposed — but that is 
perhaps a matter of sentiment; it seems to me that there is more or 
less sentiment running through the whole bill — and that is that these 
men have wives and families dependent upon them for support; these 
men will be apt to be led into temptations which even now it is 
difficult for them to resist, and their families will suffer accordingly. 
And that is a fact. 

Still another point, which is material. I do not admit that all 
seamen are drunkards or even wayward ; but I do contend that if this 
bill becomes a law the extra money a seaman would have at his 
disposal ill an outport would lead to an increase in drunkenness 
ana corresponding evils. Let me illustrate: For example, how 
easrer many seamen are to sret the last few drinks, and which 
generally incapacitates them for a time. The men of the Amer- 
ican Line, and other lines, to-day have a little money given to 
them for necessities, and so on. In the American Line, as in other 
lines, it had been our practice for many years to supply the seamen, 
firemen included, with a respectable suit of uniform; that is, a pair 
of blue serge trousers and blouse. This the men wore on board ship 
and, at certain times, they also wore the uniform ashore, for many 
of them knew that the uniform was better, perhaps, than any other 
<5lothes they had to wear. . As time went along we found that these 
uniforms disappeared very rapidly, and, in addition to the uniforms, 
the blankets and other bedding which we also supplied. We found 
that these men took them on sliore and sold them for a pot of beer, 
or, perhaps, two pots of beer. This thing went on until it brought 
about the condition where we were getting too many drunkards on 
board ship, and we decided to do away with the uniforms, and to-day 
we do not- use them. 

Gentlemen, what, therefore, would this tend toward, in addition to 
the evils I have mentioned? Is not the shipowner's responsibihty 
great ? It has been said at a recent hearing before this committee 
that the shipowner has nothing to lose by losing his vessel. Is com- 
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ment on such a statement necessary? Is tlie shipowner's responsi- 
bility to the traveling public to be aenied ? Just imagine the condi- 
tions with a crew getting on board ship after having spent a lot of 
money they would have under the provisions of this bill and the 
majority of the men in a more or less condition of intoxication^ 
and if that ship proceeded to sea with those men in that condition 
and met wi£h disaster more or less great. One can hardly imagine 
any consequence but that there would be disaster, the crew being 
ineflBcient under those circumstances to carry on the work of the 
ship that would be required of them. 

Let me read a quotation from a recent hearing, on page 12: 

The bill itself has three main features. The first is to improve the condition of the 
seaman in all branches of the service so as to further induce the American boy to go 
to sea and the American man to remain at sea when he once has gone there — ^a con- 
dition which does not now exist. The second feature of the bill is with a view of im- 
proving safety of life and property at sea. We hold that the most important means 
to that end is an efficient crew. 

Now, gentlemen, I would say further, on the question of desertion : 
On page 10 of the bill, section 4600, it is proposed to delete from the 
existing law the duty of consular oflicers to reclaim deserters. Impris- 
onment for this offense has been abohshed in the case of domestic 
trade, but still applies to the foreign trade, and the moral effect upon 
the crew of tliis provision is most beneficial. 

It is not for me to discuss the dehcate question of international 
treaties; in fact, t am unable to do so; but I would Uke to. hand the 
secretary, for file with the record, a Ust we have had prepared, which 
includes 24 treaties bearing upon tliis subject. To attempt to abro- 
gate these treaties would, as an incident to an act of Congress, to 
say the least, be an unusual method of dealing with friendly nations. 

[Memorandum with regard to treaties affected by Wilson bill, H. R. 11372.] 

Section 17 of the Wilson bill repeals sections 4080, 4081, and 5280 of the Revised 
Statutes, and provides that: 

** So much of the treaties with foreign nations as provide for the arrest, imprisonment, 
and delivering up to tiie vessel which he has deserted of merchant seamen, or is 
inconsistent with this act, is hereby abrogated." (P. 17, line 22, to p. 18, line 5.) 

Section 4080 provides for the arrest of foreign seamen by the United States marshal 
on application of a foreign consul. 

Section 4081 defines tne proceedings thereon. 

Section 5280 relates to the recapture of foreign seamen who have deserted in a port 
of the United States. 

These treaties with regard to seamen differ in some respects. That with Rxissia 
(1832) provides that: 

''The consuls, etc., shall have the right to sit as judges and arbitrators in such 
differences as may arise between the captains and crews oi the vessels belonging to the 
nations whose interests are committed to their charge, without the interference of the 
local authorities, unless the conduct of the crews or the captain should disturb the 
order or the tranquillity of the country." (8 Stat. L., p. 444.) 

The treaty witn Austria-Hungary (1870) provides that: 

"Consuls, etc., shall have exclusive charge of the internal order of the merchant 
vessels of their nation. They shall have, therefore, the exclusive power to take cogni- 
zance of and to settle all differences which may arise at sea or in port between captains, 
officers, and crews in reference to wages and the execution of mutual contracts, 
except where the tranquillity of the port is disturbed," etc. (17 Stat. L., p. 821.) 

Treaties with Denmark, 1861 (13 Stat. L., p. 605), and with the Netherlands, 1878 
(21 Stat. L., p. 662), are to the same general effect. 

The treaty with Belgium (1880) provides that the consuls "shall have exclusive 
chaige of the internal order of the merchant vessels of their nation, and, shall alone 
take cognizance of all differences which may arise between the captains, officers, and 
crews, without exception, particularly in reference to the adjustment of wages and the 
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execution of contracts," except where tranquillity of the port is disturbed, etc. (21 
Stat. L., p. 776.) 

Treaties with France, 1853 (10 Stat. L., p. 992); Germany, 1871 (17 Stat. L., p. 921); 
Italy, 1881 (22 Stat. L., p. 831); Spain, 1902 (33 Stat. L., pt. 1, p. 19, treaties); and 
Sweden, 1910 (37 Stat. L., pt. l,.p. 9, treaties), are to the same general effect. 

In 1892 a special treaty, containing only three articles, was n^tiated with Great 
Britain for the recovery of deserters from merchant vessels (27 Stat. L., p. 961), by 
the terms of which the consular officers of either of the high contracting parties were 
given power to require from the proper authorities assistance for the apprehension, 
recovery, and restoration of seamen who may desert from any ship belonging tx> a 
citizen or subject of their respective countries while in the ports of the other country. 

Allen Luckhurst, 
Marine Superintendent American Line and Atlantic Transport Line. 

The last subject I have to speak upon ig an innovation found on 
page 12 of the bill 

Mr. Hardy. Just one moment before you leave that. Under the 
present law, does the imprisonment clause apply to American sea- 
men? I believe you suggested it didn't apply. 

Mr. Luckhurst. No, sir; I said 

Mr. Hardy. Does it apply practically to everbody except seamen 
of American vessels ? 

Mr. Luckhurst. It applies to all foreign vessels coming to our 
ports. 

Mr. Hardy. But when the American vessel comes into her port 
there is no imprisonment for her seamen if they desert ? 

Mr. Luckhurst. No, sir; that is the -home port of the ship. 

Mr. Hinds. Then, is this true, that the effect of the present law is 
to give reciprocal regulation for our vessels in a foreign port that they 
do not enjoy in the home port ? 

Mr. Luckhurst. Yes, sir; that is because of the treaties. 

Mr. Hinds. That is a status they do not have in our country? 

Mr. Luckhurst. No, sir; because I would take it that the ship was 
then in its home port of discharge. When you take these .men on 
board on the other side you stipulate that you are going to discharge 
them. 

Mr. Hinds. You say they would have to discharge them ? 

Mr. Luckhurst. Yes, sir; unless the ship was on a three-year voy- 
age and the men had shipped for the voyage. When once a ship 
comes back to its home port, the men are then discharged. 

Mr. Hardy. Is it possible to engage a foreign crew in a foreign port 
and bind them for a round trip over and bacK again ? 

Mr. Luckhurst. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. Is it done ? 

Mr. Luckhurst. It has been done. But not all the crew; I will 
qualify that. 

The Chairman. If an American ship engaged a crew in a foreign 
port, could that crew desert and not be liable to imprisonment ? 

Mr. Luckhurst. That is as I understand it. 

The Chairman. Whether foreigners or Americans ? 

Mr. Luckhurst. Yes, sir. I believe that is so, but it is a question 
on which I am not perfectly clear.* 

Mr. Hardy. If that crew were to go on a return voyage and desert 
in a foreign port, would they be liable for imprisonment if the articles 
bound them to more than a round trip ? 

Mr Luckhurst. Yes, sir. I am not quite clear about these points, 
and it is difficult for me to give you the facts. 
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The Chairman. Under existing law and treaties, if a foreign ship 
<^^gaged a crew in a foreign port for a round trip and some of the 
crew deserted in an American port, would they he liable to impris- 
onment ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Yes, sir. I would like to say on tliis pomt that 
imprisonment is not generally practiced by the shipowners; they do 
not do that to any great extent. They need the men on the ship, 
and all they do is to bring them back and make them live up to tlieir 
articles. But the provisions about imprisonment have a moral effect 
that help to keep a man at his duties and make him provide for the 
people at home. 

Mr. Wilson. That is, the fact that he may be imprisoned if he 
should desert; ^nd the fact that he can not secure a portion of hi& 
wa^es has more effect upon him with respect to keeping him at his 
duties ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wilson. Would it not tend to prevent desertion if there was 
greater freedona on the part of the seamen to desert, and thereby 
create a condition where the master of the vessel would treat him 
with greater respect and consideration ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. I have had nearly 30 years' experience with sea- 
men, and I do not think, sir, that they, as a class — as I have said before 
there are certain psychological conditions in the case of seamen, cer- 
tain things which are different with bodies of men ashore; a sailor is 
by nature a Iiappy-go-lucky kind of a chap, and I am very much 
afraid that you could not very well impress upon those men, or edu- 
cate them up to the standard that you speak about; I don't think 
that, as a body, you could ever brin^ them up to that. The men do 
not possess the necessary qualifications to-day, to my mind, to do 
their part in creating sucn a condition. 

Mr. Wilson. Would not the improvement of the conditions under 
which seamen work, to a condition more nearly equal to that of em- 

Eloyment on land, tend to secure for you a different class of workmen 
y inducing other classes of men to go to sea ? 

Mr. LucKiiURST. No, sir; because conditions at sea do not afford 
opportunities, as a means of livelihood, as good as those ashore; and, 
further, the conditions of discipline necessary on board ship for the 
preservation of the lives of the crew and passengers, the protection 
of the mails, and the safety of the ship are different from the condi- 
tions of discipline that surround trades on land. I do not think, sir, 
that if you gave the sailor the first-class cabins and the usual appoint- 
ments of the passenger steamer that it would have any lasting result. 
The novelty of the situation might attract them for the first voyage 
or two, as affording an opportunity of having a good time. It would 
not be a means of bringing us a better class of men, except, possibly, 
to see this novelty; after a man who had been on such a ship was 
adrift and he met some fellow who wanted to ship he would say to 
him, '^There's a ship with a fine place for you to live in, shower baths, 
and all sorts of fine things." And he would probably go down to the 
ship and might ship on her; but it is a hard question whether or not 
it would elevate those men materially, and as for producing more 
seamen and of a better class, I say no, it would not do so. Take, 
for instance, our conditions on the American Line: There we have 
the best boys we can get in the United States; we carry 12 on each 
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steamer; I make it a personal matter myself to select those young 
men. We get them from Washington, from Philadelphia, Baltmaore, 
and all over the United States; we have applications from parents 
and also from the sons, people of good society, wanting places for 
boys who want to go to sea. We have them come on and we look 
them over, and I talk to them about what they wish to do, and about 
what we can do for them. I like to see a boy come into my office 
who says, ''I want to go to sea.*^ I usually take him into my confi- 
dence and tell him all the conditions and the possibilities, etc., and 
finally he will say, ^^ Thank you, sir; I still wish to go to sea." Then 
he will go on board one of our vessels that have the ordinary accom- 
modations, and I can assure you they are better than I had when I 
first went to sea; and they have first-class fare; the menu may read, 
perhaps, like third-class fare to you, but these young men have 
plenty of excellent food, even ice cream. And yet the majority of 
those boys leave the sea at the end of their third voyage. 

Mr. Wilson. Why ? 

Mr. LucKHiiRST. Because they see, when they have looked into the 
matter thorouglily and have been to sea, that there is not sufficient 
opportunity in the American merchant marine to justify an ambitious 
American boy to ^ve up all that their education has fitted them for 
ashore. They prefer to get into the large business world of the United 
States, which is developing so rapidly and offering so many oppor- 
tunities for the younger generation. Can we say the same thing of 
the American merchant marine — that it is growing and that there is 
a good opportunity for these boys to obtain future positions by follow- 
ing the sea? There is a chance, of course, for a number of them to 
obtain command, but most of these young men decide that they will 
not follow the sea. 

Mr. Hardy. Is that true with reference to the coastwise trade also ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. I am not so familiar with that; but I may say that 
there is comparatively little chance even in the coastwise trade. 

Mr. Hardy. Do you know whether or not when the provision for 
abolishing imprisonment for coastwise seamen was being considered 
it was based on the same arguments you are making with reference 
to this ? 

Mr. LuciCHURST. I do not know whether it was or not. But the 
conditions, it seems to me, are different. If a man signs on a ship 
in New York and deserts in another home port he is still in the 
United States; he is familiar with all the conditions around him; 
but you brin<:i; a foreigner out here, and he has probably left his 
family in England dependent on him. 

Mr. Hardy. Your objection, then, is for the benefit of the sailor? 

Mr. LucKHimsT. It is for the benefit of both the saUor and the 
shipowner. It is a good thing for the seaman not to break his articles 
of agreement, for every time ne does it he lowers his moral character. 

Mr. Hardy. That leads to the conclusion that with all the restraints 
now existing upon the sailors^ life it has resulted in gradually or 
completely lowering the conduct and character of the men in that 
calling, so that they do not compare with the men of about the same 
class m land trades ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Did I say '^constantly lowering '' ? 

Mr. Hardy. Would it not be better to try some other means 
than restrictions and subjecting him to penalties, since that has 
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resulted in a lower class of fellows; wouldn't it be well to try some- 
thing else ? 

Mr. LucKHUKST. I am afraid it would be like giving a child a 
loaded gun and telling him to shoot an apple off my head. 

Mr. Hardy. Then you place sailors in the same class wth children ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. In many respects, I do; because I love them; I 
am a sailor myself, and, collectively, sailors are a large-hearted sort 
of fellows; I won't say ^'children" exactly, but large-hearted, carer 
free men. 

Mr. Hardy. But would it not be well to treat them as men, as com- 
petent men, and try a little to see whether we could not trust them ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. We do that at sea, sir; we give them great respon^ 
sibility. 

Mr. Hardy. Do you know whether or not abolishing imprisonment 
in the coastwise trade resulted in increasing desertion ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. I believe the number of men who desert in that 
trade is comparatively small; but it is adding this other condition to 
it where the greater evil will come in. I think I included the question 
of giving the men the half pay; the two together would be such an 
inducement to men to try this new life that I think it would be not 
only disastrous to them and their families, but to the shipping inter- 
ests as well. 

Mr. WrLsoN. Are not desertions in the coastwise trade fewer since 
the inaprisonment clause was removed ? 

Mr. LUCKHURST. I said I believed so; but I also think that the 
American seaman, as a class, is broader minded to-day than he was 
when that went into effect. American people are growing with their 
country; I can not say that of the foreimer, as he may not be up to 
the standard of men you are speaking aoout. 

Mr. Wilson. If the discipUne necessary for the safety of the pas- 
sengers at sea deters men from going to sea, would not the additional 
discipline of imprisonment act as as an additional deterrent t 

Mr. LucKHURST. I think not, sir; because, if a bad man wants to 
go to sea he would not care whether he was imprisoned or not ; and if 
good men went to sea they would hesitate at the temptation to desert, 
and try to resist it. I do not think the question of imprisonment has 
a wrong effect upon the mind, on the make-up, of the average seaman; 
but it has the enect of making men think twice, perhaps; that is the 
moral effect I refer to. 

Mr. Wilson. But you said something about the hard and harsh 
discipline of the life at sea; that is a different question from the situa- 
tion we have after the ship arrives at port, whether or not the men 
abide by their articles of agreement. 

Mr. LucKHURST. I do not admit that there is any harsh treatment 
at sea to-day. 

Mr. Hardy. You have stated that among those young men you 
talked to and tried to show them the brighter sides 

Mr. LucKHURST. Both sides of it, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. They had peculiar and unusual opportunities to see 
the brighter side of the life, and yet the greater part of them, by far^ 
would quit after three voyages. So you seem to indicate that there 
are conditions in sea life that are absolutely deterrent, which keep 
young men from ever starting in it. 

21242—12 2 
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Mr. LucKHURST. Perhaps I don't make myself clear on that point. 
I did not intend to say that it was the conditions of the sea life that 
deterred the boys from continuing in it, because I maintain they are 
as ideal as it is possible to have them. I did say that the ambition 
of those American lads would not be realized, according to their way 
of thinking, if they remained on board ship. 

Mr. Stephens. It was because there was no future held out for 
them under present conditions. 

Mr. LucKHURST. That tsras what I intended to say. 

Mr. Hardy. They turn away from it as an undesirable career to 
follow and come back to land. Have you anything to suggest that 
would make sea Ufe a Uttle more invitmg to these ambitious young 
men? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Well, we have been carrying out everything that 
the law asked of us, and have gone a great deal further than that; we 
have done everything possible to make the men as comfortable and 
'the life as attractive as we could. 

Mr. Hardy. But with all that you have done it is still uninviting; 
'have you anything to suggest that would make it so inviting that 
more young men would be induced to take it up ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Well, I suppose if we had a whole lot more ships 
running that the chances for advancement and, possibly, of obtaining 
-command, would be greater; that might induce more young men to 
come in. 

Mr. Green. Didn't I understand you to say that the inducements 
•on shore, or opportunities on shore, to the American boy were so 
much greater than they are at sea that they would not remain on the 
ship; because of their education and knowledge they had before they 
shipped, they concluded their opportunities would be much greater 
OfQ snore? 

Mr. LucKHURST. I didn't make that as my statement; I said that 
was what the boys had said to me, that the opportunities on shore 
-were greater for them than at sea. 

Mr. Stephens. What do you think would be the result on the 
minds of the 3^oung men of this country if Congress should pass 
legislation that would assure us a merchant marine comparable with 
•.that of Germany or England in the near future ? 

Mr. Luckhurst. You would have to give me some idea as to when 
the vessels would be in commission. 

Mr. Stephens. In the immediate future, I mean; if thev were 
satisfied that we were going to have a merchant marine in the lUnited 
States in a few years comparable with that of Germany or England? 

Mr. Luckhurst. Then conditions would rapidly grow better, to 
meet such a situation as it developed; in other words, the boj^s would 
look into the matter further, and more of them would probably 
prepare themselves to fill positions in the new merchant navy when it 
came along. 

Mr. Stephens. Would not the effect be about the same as it was 
when we commenced to build up our Navy to make it a great Navy ? 
I know in my own experience as a Member of Congress I have found 
that there is a great demand now from boys who want to get into the 
»Navy, because we have a great Navy, and I should think that would 
have the same effect if we should set out on a policy of building up 
our merchant marine. 
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Mr. LucKHURST. That is my opinion, sir. 

Mr. Ayers. That condition, of course, would' be very desirable. 
Now what, in your judgment, are the means we should adopt to build 
up such an American merchant marine ? 

. Mr. LucKHURST. Really, sir, I am not in a position now to give 
any opinion on that subject; that is too great a question for me to 
answer now. 

Mr^ Ayers. You don^t consider it a hopeless condition? 

Mr. LucKHURST. I never consider any condition hopeless, sir, as 
long as we have life and ambition. 

Mr. Ayers. You have no suggestion to make ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. No, sir; not before this committee. 

Mr. Collier. You are the superintendent of the American Line ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Collier. Between what ports do your ships ply ? 

Mr. LucjKHURST. They sail from New York to the ports of Plymouth, 
Cherbourg, and South Hampton, and back to the United States. 

Mr. Collier. What flag do they carry ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. The American flag; they are all American ships. 

The Chairman. What percentage of your crew, aside from the 
officers, are American citizens ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Sixty per cent. 

The Chairman. Sixty per cent of your men are naturalized Ameri- 
can citizens ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, in the coastwise trade we have more tonnage 
than the tonnage of Germany and France combined, have we not ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Some of my friends here might be able to answer 
that better than I could. 

The Chairman. I think that is true ; and yet in our coastwise trade 
more than 50 per cent of the men are foreigners, are they not ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. I do not know, sir; I am not familiar with that. 

The Chairman. And you have stated, in andwer to Judge Hardy's 
questions, that you have nothing to suggest in the way of Eberalizin^ 
existing law with reference to seamen that would encourage the Ameri- 
can boy to go to sea ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. No, sir; I have nothing further to suggest; they 
have good ships, good food, and good conditions generally, I think, at 
the present time ; and further than that I can not make any suggestion. 

The Chairman. They think it is more profitable for them on land ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Yes, sir; that seems to be their impression. 

Mr. Hardy. In view of what you have said, it seems that the sea- 
man's life is growing more and more distasteful; and isnH it a fact that 
the service of seamanship is rapidly falling into the hands of the Asiatic 
and the African ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. That condition does not prevail on the line with 
which I am associated; the men seem to be about the same class, and 
we still have many of the individual men who were there when I was 
in command ; they seem to stand by our ships. 

Mr. Hardy. The few that you have. 

Mr. LucKHURST. The very large number that we have. 

Mr. Hardy. Of which about 60 per cent are American citizens. 

Mr. LucKHURST. Oh, I was speaking also of the foreign fines — 
those that operate under the English flag. 
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Mr. Hardy. You mean to say that these sailors have no disposition 
to change ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Oh, I do not carry it as far as that: J say there 
are many men in that particular service that we have had fo^many 
years; many of the same men have been on board the ship for every 
voyage. 

Mr. Hardy. Are there not a lot of men that get on shore and be- 
come sort of down and out and have to wait around these boarding 
places and agencies for a chance to ship ? Aren't there more of that 
class of helpless, shiftless fellows ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. There may be; yes, sir; we consider the boarding- 
house keeper for seamen in tms country as a parasite that provokes a 
condition which is very difficult to deal with. But I do not think that 
has anything to do with us or our ships. If they entice them ashore 
and keep them there we can not help that. I was coming to that 
here in my statement, if I could proceed with it. 

Mr. Wilson. Before you come to that feature of it, I understood 
you to say that on ships of your line you treat the men very well, and 
give them a great many comforts ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Wilson. Now, do you not think that it is a very general trait 
of human nature that men would rather sacrifice their comforts than 
their individual liberty ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. I do not think that the EngHsh seaman looks upon 
his articles of agreement as servitude; I don't believe he regards it in 
any way as slavery. The conditions of sea Ufe will obhge you to have 
these conditions; you could not sail your ship unless you did have 
them; unless seamen can be kept subject to their officers a ship could 
never leave port. I don't think that in this question of liberty the 
matter of obedience should come in; we all have to be obedient to 
some authority; I myself have to be obedient, our children have to be 
obedient. The word ^'fiberty" has to be quahfied in some cases, and 
it seems to me that in rfe^ard to seamen, in the respect we are consid- 
ering it, it is hardly applicable. They have their liberty when they 
have finished the voyage, but aboard the ship they must oe amenable 
to disciphne. Liberty, therefore, in its fullest sense is, perhaps, 
restricted, but the conditions are such aboard ship that it has to oe 
to a certain extent. 

Mr. Wilson. I have reference to where the individual liberty is 
involved when the ship is in port. 

Mr. LucKHURST. Yes, sir; but a ship is a ship whether she is in 
port or at sea; we have to take care or a valuable piece of property 
like that; there are stipulations in the law about it. 

Mr. Wilson. Assuming that you have to take care of your prop- 
erty at port as well as at sea, would not the fact that existing law 
destroys individual liberty of the men act to deter landsmen from 
going to sea, or the boy, and also act as a means or cause of his 
leaving the sea after he had gone there ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. I don't agree that this is the reason for them 
leaving the sea, or not going to sea. I don't think that at all; I don't 
think that comes into the mind of a seaman; it didn't in my own 
case. I used to be cross some nights when the mate told me to stay 
on board when I saw the others going ashore; I had to stay because 
it was my turn to help look after the ship; we didn't look upon that 
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as slavery; we didn't look upon it in that way at all, and certainly 
the conditions that prevailed in those days of the old windjammers 
were very different from what the seamen have to-day. 

jVlr. FuRiTSETH. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the captain a question ? 
Captain, you have testified here that vou bring those bo^^s back on 
board the vessel and they leave after three or four voyages. Do you 
run the watch-and-watch system much ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. As much as we can, in a ship Hke those on our 
line — a large mail and passenger steamer. Some of our men have 
what is termed ^Hhree watches ''; others have the watch and watch; 
others can have all night in, and others all day in. We carry a very 
large crew. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Who is running three watches ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. The firemen. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Who is running two watches ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. The sailors. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Do you mean by that all the sailors, the quarter- 
masters, and all of them ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. I did not say that in my former answer to your 
question. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Do you mean that all the sailors, the quartermas- 
ters, and the sailors of the deck crew run two watches ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Those that stand watch run watch and watch, or 
two watches, as you say; the balance are day or night men, as 
required. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. How many of the sailors and quartermasters are 
run as day men ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Let me answer in another way, shall I? We 
have 8 quartermaster helmsmen, 8 quartermasters, lookout men; 
these are sufficient to take care of the steering and lookout of the 
ship. The other 18 or 20, some of them stand watch and watch 
throughout the night, some are patrolling the deck, and the balance 
sleep in all night ; in other words, we have too large a crew to divide 
it all into a watch system. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Ilow do you go to work about the cleaning of the 
vessel ? Do you not do all the cleaning in the nighttime ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. No, sir. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. I mean the washing of the decks, wiping the paint 
work, and getting the vessel fit for the passengers. 

Mr. LucKHURST. You said at first, ' VJeaning the vessel.'' 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Well, substantially, that is cleaning the vessel. 

Mr. LucKHURST. I don't think any of you gentlemen would want to 
go to sea in a ship where sailors would come around with a hose wash- 
ing down decks when you were sitting in a deck chair; so, of course, 
we try to get most of the washing and tidying up done when the pas- 
sengers are not around. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Well, in other words, in order that the committee 
may understand the routine of the ship, I would like to have it as 
plain as possible for this committee — ^is it not a fact that *the watch 
on deck is always at work, night or day, cleaning ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. No, sir; it is not a fact. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. What time do you turn to for cleaning the vessel 
on the evening watch ? 
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Mr. LucKHURST. I used to make it when I came on deck myself. 
My watch was from 4 to 8, and the time then that I called the watch 
on deck was 4 o'clock. From 8 to 12 they would be on a soft plank 
(you Ve been a sailor and know what a soft plank is) ; so they could 
be sleeping from 8 to 12, and they would naturally be below from 
12 to 4, and when they came on deck then they would go to washing 
down decks. 

Mr. FuRusETH. One moment, sir. You mean to say that your 
watch on deck in your present passenger traffic don't begin work at 
8 or 8.30 in the evening and work until 12, and then gooelow from 
12 to 4, and then at 4 begin work again, and that the middle watch 
from 12 to 4 is not working ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. It may be on some ships 

Mr. FuRUSETH. No; on your ships, the American Line. 

Mr. Stephens. I don't think, Mr. Furuseth, unless you want to 
find out 

Mr. Furuseth. I asked him Ihis: Whether the middle watch from 
12 to 4 are not engaged in cleaning the vessel; I mean on board your 
American Line ships, on board the St Louis. 

Mr. LucKHURST. When it is necessary they will be so employed. 

Mr. Furuseth. And it is always necessary ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. No; it is not always necessary. 

Mr. Furuseth. All right. One thing more: What is the percent- 
age of seamen that your company has now under the American flag 
and under the Belgian flag ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. What is the percentage of what ? 

Mr. Furuseth. What is the percentage of tonnage of vessels, the 
total amount of men employea under foreign flags and under the 
American flag ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. I am afraid I would have to look up some sta- 
tistics before I could answer your question. 

Mr. Furuseth. Well, you know yourself, without any statistics, 
that the Atlantic Transport Li«e is under the English flag ? 

Mr. LucKHUTiST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Furuseth. Well, we will quit that tonnage question. You 
know that the Atlantic Transport Line is under the English flag; 
that the White Star Line is unaer the English flag ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Furuseth. And that most of the ships of the Red Star Line 
are under the Belgian flag ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. I did not say that. 

Mr. Stephens. What is the point you want to make ? 

Mr. Furuseth, In one second I will show you. And the company 
you work for has four vessels under the American flag ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Xo; that is not true. 

Mr. Furuseth. The proposition I want to bring out, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that 

Mr. Porter. He wants to know how many ships are under the 
English flag. 

Mr. LucKHURST. I can not answer that. 

Mr. Porter. Approximately ? 

Mr. LucKHLTiST. In all lines ? 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Mr. IjUCKHURST. There might be a hundred. 
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Mr. PoETEB. Aiid then about 5 per cent of your ships fly the 
American flag ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Yes, sir; on that basis. 

Mr. Ayers. The only ships that fly the American flag are the ships 
that are subsidized ? 

Mr. LucKHUBST. No, sir. We have cargo steamers which we ruib 
imder the American flag, both across the Atlantic and to Australia, 

Mr. Porter, Ninety per cent of the men employed by your com^- 
pany would have their status changed by this bill in an America]^? 
port ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Porter. And* the White Star crews, the Atlantic Transport 
Line crews, and the Red D Line crews, they would be capable of lea;v^ 
ing in th^ harbor of New York ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Yes, sir; I have no doubt their status would be 
changed, and I beUeve it would be a change that would* cause theic 
wives to suffer, and a number of these poor fellows would go wrong, 
too. 

Mr. Hardy. Does your company control these foreign lines, as^ well 
as the American Line ships under foreign flags ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Yes, sir; but I am interested specifically in the 
management of the ships. I am not familiar with tne way our busi- 
ness is managed and the way these other affairs are conducted. 

Mr. Hardy. You represent, in addition to this American Line, 
which flies the American flag, interests in other lines ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. Now, under the law as it now stands, don't the other 
lines have this advantage: That when they come over here and any 
of their sailors desert they can be arrested and carried back, but youp 
American Line men are free to desert if they want to ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Well, this is the home port; when they get back 
to New York they are at home and are free to go if they want to. 

Mr. Hardy. The point I wanted to get at is this : Wages are higher 
in American ports than they are in foreign ports ; your American Line 
labors under the disadvantage of having to employ their olEcers in^ 
American ports, while the others may employ them abroad; and it 
they come over here and anj'^ of their men desert they can get them hj 
force and take them back. Is not that a disadvantage to the Amen- 
can Line? 

Mr. liUCKHURST. Well, sir, as there are no ships that I know of that 
do that, I don't see that it is a disadvantage we should worry about. 

The Chairman. Would not the abolisliing of imprisonment of for- 
eign seamen in American ports have the effect of bringing the stand^^ 
ard of wages of seamen on foreign ships up to the level in American 
ports. 

Mr. LuoKHURST. I do not follow that, sir. 

The Chairman. If we abolish imprisonment of foreign seamen, or, 
in other words, as this biU proposes, if foreign seamen could not bo- 
imprisoned in American ports, would not that bring the level of wages 
in the oversea trade in foreign ships up to the level of wages paid in> 
American ports ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. I don^t think it would, for this reason: After a« 
time, when the desertion had gone on, these men would want to get 
home; the law of compensation would come in and they would come 
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down to the ships and they would be filled up in due 'time. The first 
few ships might suflFer. 

Mr. Stephens. In other words, then, do you think this would be 
the result: That, if we abolish that provision of law relative to 
imprisonment, when foreign ships come into our ports and the sailors 
desert, that the ship would have to pay the wages that were fixed here ? 

Mr. LucKiiURST. Well, that is a matter I would not like to give a 
positive opinion on; but, I think conditions would be such that they 
would adjust themselves about that; the toreign seamen who desert 
over here would soon want to go back. 

Mr. Stephens. If I understand it correctly, that is one of the 
main purposes of this bill; that is the very object of it, and that is 
the reason that I wanted to know what you thought would be the 
result. I tliink the purpose of this bill is to compel the foreign ship 
to pay the wages of our ports. 

1^^ Mr. LucKHiTRST. Then, I think, that is a most unjust thing. 
tf Mr. Stephens. Do you know whether or not that would be the 
result ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. I don't think it would do; no, sir. 

AL\ Hardy. What reason would there be for a sailor in an Ameri- 
can port shipping at a less price than our seamen get on an American 
vessel ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Well, an American seaman in an American port 
would be a man who wanted to make America his home; liis wife and 
little one, if he had any, would hve in the United States, where living 
is higher than in European ports or any other country, and on that 
account shipping in an American sliip he would expect higher wages. 

Mr. Hardy. Why should he not do that if he went to engage in a 
British ship ? 

Mr. LucKiiuRST. I do not think we have any surplus of American 
seamen. 

Mr. Hardy. If we had only one man, why would he gd cheaper on 
a British vessel than on an American vessel '^ 

Mr. LucKHURST. I think, if he knew his business, he would go on 
the American ship. Many of those we get have tried to get engage- 
ments on American ships. 

Mr. Hardy. They prefer it ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. They seem to, but I don't know. 

Mr. Hardy. They would not work cheaper for a British ship than 
for an American ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. They would if they went on the British ship. 

Mr. Hardy. But, the point I am trying to make is, if they shipped 
at New York City would they not demand as high wages on a British 
as on an American ship ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Oh, they might demand it, but they would not 
get it. 

Mr. Hardy. Don^t you think that the American ship would be able 
to get along with low-priced labor just as the British ship does ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. In any case the American ship would get Ameri- 
can seamen. 

Mr. Hardy. And yet your own line has 40 per cent that are not 
even naturalized Americans; you don't seem to hunt up the American 
seamen. 

Mr. LucKHURST. We certainly give them the preference. 
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Mr. Hardy. But you have 40 per cent who are not. NoW, as a 
matter of fact, don't you get the cheapest labor you can? 

Mr. LuoKHURST. No, sir; we get the best. 

Mr. Hardy. But when you have efficiency, you get it at as little a 
price as you can ? 

Mr. LucKHUitST. That is a question of getting the best, and we 
have to go to some other place, sometimes, to get the best. 

Mr. l£.RDY. ^Don't the Englishmen want the best, just as much as 
you do? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Well, the Enghshman wants all that is coming to 
him, as we do; but that 40 per cent, it doesn't seem to me, is hardly 
sufficient for argument. 

Mr. Hardy. It is simply this: Don't the British ship, when it is in 
an American port, have the same motives that you have about want- 
ing the best, and don't both of you get efficient labor for the cheapest 
you can get it ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. I don't say the cheapest. Each port has its 
standard of wages, and we don't go below that wage. 

Mr. Hardy. Each port has a standard of wages, but don't that 
standard differ as to nags ? 

Mr. LocKHURST. No, sir; it is the custom of the trade; the men 
say we will go to sea for so much. 

Mr. Hardy. They would get the same wages, whatever flag they 
go under ? 

Mr. LocKHURST. I would say they would, except the American 
ship; they would have to pay American wages. 

Mr. Hardy. You think that these seamen in New York have a 
different standard of wage for the American flag from what they do 
for any other flag in the New York port ? Is that a fact ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. I should believe so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. Then, the standard wage for seamen in New York is 
is not the same, whatever the flag ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. No, sir; of course not. The Britisher comes 
here and he pays about £5 a month, if the captain wants any men; 
and when they ship with him they sign the same articles of agreement 
that the rest of the men sign. But when the American ship comes 
here and wants men, tlien it is a different thing. If that American 
ship had a foreign crew on board, sighed on the other side, they would 
have to be returned to the foreign port to be discharged. But when 
seamen come back to their home port in the United States they are 
paid off, and re-sign at American wages; that is a different condition 
to the foreign ship. 

Mr. Hardy. Now, the conclusion is that in the American port sea- 
men have one scale of wages to employ on American vessels and 
another scale of wages for foreign vessels ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. And in New York the foreigner can go there and get 
his seamen cheaper. 

The Chairmax. Some of your ships sail under the American and 
some under the British flag. Do you pay different wages on your 
vessels under the American flag from the wages you pay on the vessels 
that sail under the British and Belgian flags ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. In the nonmail carrying steamers the crews sign 
under the regular pay of the American ships. 
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The Chairman. That is the way you escape the American wage 
scale ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. We pay all the oflBicers and engineers on that scale, 
but not the seamen. 

The Chairman. You prefer your ships to be navigated by licensed 
American officers, as they are owned by Americans-. 

Mr. LucKHURST. Yes, sir; the law directs that we shall employ 
certain licensed American officers on deck and in the engine room. 

Mr. Ayers. What is the difference between the Belgian wa^ 
scale and the American? 

Mr. LucKHURST. It i9 not a very great difference; with the seamen 
I should say their pay was about £4 10s., between $25 and $27. 

Mr. Collier. The English wages are how much ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. About £5 or £6. 

Mr. Collier. $25 or $30. 

Mr. LucKHURST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. (yOLLiER. And the Belgian scale is about the same as the Eng- 
lish? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. C'OLLiER. And the New York scale is what ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. I would say about 25 per cent higher, as a whole. 

Mr. Collier. Here is the question I wanted to ask you : Why is 
there not a surplus of American seamen to go upon thesia vessels; 
I believe you said that 60 per cent of the sailors employed on the 
American Line were Americans; why is it the other 40 per cent are 
foreign; is it because you can not get more American sailors, or some 
other reasons of your own ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. We can not get American stewards. 

Mr. Collier. Can not get what ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Stewards; we can not get efficient American 
waiters to go to sea. We find that the foreign waiter is more efficient, 
not altogether, of course; we have some American waiters, but as a 
general proposition the foreign waiter seems to be better fitted for 
that work; and we can get them, where we can not get a sufficient 
number of good American waitere. 

Mr. Collier. But you don't count them with the reguiar seamem? 

Mr. LucKHURST. No, sir; I suppose our seamen reach as high as 
80 per cent Americans. 

Mr. Collier. You don't pay the waiters the same wages you pay 
the seamen? 

Mr. LucKHURST. No, sir; they get less, because they have an 
opportunity to make four or five pounds more a month. 

Mr. Stephens. You say you have vessels sailing under the English 
flag, the Belgian flag, and the American flag. Is the home port of 
the vessel saiUng under the English flag an English port, ana is the 
home port of the vessel sailing under the Belgian flag a Belgian port ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stephens. Do you pay EngUsh wages or American wages to 
English sailors when you ship from an English port h 

Mr. LucKHURST. We pay EngUsh wages to the English seasnen 
when we ship from an Engfish port. 

Mr. Stephens. And if you ship them in an American port, do 
you pay them English or American wages ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. EngUsh, because they signed the English articles. 
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Mr. Stephens. Under the English flag you pay EngUsh wages, 
under the Belgian flag jou pay Belgian wages, and under the Ameri- 
can flag you pay Amencan wages. 

Mr. LucKHURST. Not always. When the home port is a Belgian 
port, why, then the men would sign the articles before the British 
consul; if they were signed before the American consul they would 
be the American articles, and then the seaman would have to pro- 
ceed to New York with the ship and back again to his home port. 

Mr. Stephens. Even under tne American flag from a Belgian port 
you pay Belgian wages to whoever appHes ? 

Mr. LiUCKHUKST. Yes, sir; but not m the case of the oflScers and 
engineers. 

The Chairman. And tlie reason for that is that you can not fly 
the American flag and have officers who are not American citizens ? 

Mr. Stephens. I would like to ask you about this question of wa,ges 
again. To abolish imprisonment of foreign sailors in our ports for 
desertion, while it might have some tendency to increase the wages 
that would be paid to those ships to get additional crew, would it 
have a tendency to increase the wages of American sailors? 

Mr. LuoKHtJRST. If you oversupply the demand, sir, I would 
imagine not. 

Mr. Stephens. In other words, as it is to-day, that would not 
affect the American sailor because he is facing those conditions now, 
and the only result would be to increase the wages of foreign sailors 
in our ports. 

Mr. LuoKHURST. That would be the tendency. 

Mr. Wilson. If the tendency was to increase the pay on foreign 
vessels calling at our ports, would it not thereby place American 
shipping on a better comparative basis with foreign snipping ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. That is a condition upon which I can not ai^ue. 
That brings into the question the upbuilding of our merchant marine. 

Mr. Ayers. We would hke to hear from you on that point. Don't 
you think this bill would have a tendency to equalize wages all over 
the world ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. I think that question is already adjusting itself in 
the different countries where the conditions demand it. 

Mr. Stephens. If you equalize conditions, the American sailor^ 
who now gets the highest 'wages, would get the worst of it ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Porter. What per cent of your men receive the American wage 
scale ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. On the American Line ? 

Mr. Porter. No; on all your lines. 

Mr. LucKHURST. Well, I would say 5 per cent. 

Mr. Porter. Some of your vessels ship their crews in Belgium and 
thereby you reduce the 5 per cent to that extent ? 

Mr. LUCKHURST. Except for the officers and engineers. 

Mr. Porter. There would be something like 4 or 5 per cent of 
your employees paid the American wage scale ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Yes, sir; if you take all the lines in. 

Mr. Porter. I am talking about all the lines that your company 
owns. 

Mr. LucKHURST. That is a question of ship management. 
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Mr. Porter. I am simply asking you to approximate it. What is 
the diflFerence in the wages of the seamen in New York, for instance? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Well, we will say the Belgium wage would be 
£4 10s. per month, and over here it would be $25, $27.50, or $30 a 
month. It is a httle more for the fireman, say about $40 a mgnth 
against $30 on the other side — about 25 per cent higher. 

Mr. Porter. And that difference applies to officers as well as 
seamen ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Oh, yes; of course. Our officers are paid higher 
than the English officers. 

Mr. Porter. Is the difference in the officers' wages about the 
same per cent as the difference in the wages of the seamen ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Yes, sir; it is relatively about 25 per cent higher. 

May I proceed with my statement now, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Thayer. Do you ever have any occasion to make up your 
complement when in a foreign port ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Oh, very often. 

Mr. Thayer. How do you do that, by the round trip ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Not always; the men sign on the same articles; 
unless a man wants to go bact, he will sign on the return, as it were; 
but we always give a man an opportunity to reship. 

Mr. Thayer. And what wages do you sign these men under ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. The wages according to the articles of agreement; 
that is all adjusted by the American consul and the United States 
Shipping Commission. 

Mr. Hardy. I would like to ask you if the employment of orientals 
is increasing in the English and German vessels ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. I can not answer that question because I am not 
famihar with it, but I don't believe they are. 

Mr. Hardy. As a matter of fact, are they not increasing under all 
flags, our own as well as the others ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. I have read recently that the Japanese are man- 
ning their ships and turning the Englishmen out of them. 

Mr. Hardy. I mean the employment of orientals generally — the 
seamen, servants, and ship's crew — ^isn't it becoming more and more 
orientalized ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. I don't think so; no, sir. 

Mr. Collier. How does the general efficiency of the oriental sea- 
man compare with the English and American seamen ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. Well, I am an American, and I think Americans 
and Englishmen are pretty good men to make up a ship's crew. A 
crew made up of Americans, Englishmen, and Scandinavians will be 
a pretty good crew for the master to handle, but of course there will 
be differences here and there among them. Now, a Chinese crew, as 
a body, under their own boatswain, who can speak Enghsh and Chi- 
nese, I am told will do good work. I believe from what I have read 
that a Chinese crew is generally the best proposition a ship can get. 

Mi\ Collier. Is it not a fact that the orientals are not so efficient 
unless there is a lot of them on a large ship ? You have a majority of 
your seamen Europeans with but a few orientals. 

Mr. LucKHiTiST. I think it goes as a natural consequence that they 
will do better work when they are all of one race. We all know that 
it don't work very well to liave two or three colored gentlemen in 
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with a lot of whites and a few Chinamen, whether they are working 
on a ship or anywhere else. 

Mr. Collier. That kind of crew don't work so well, then? 

Mr. LucKHLTiST. I didn't say that it wouldn't; it would go by 
analogy, however, that it would make them inefficient. 

Mr. Collier. You say a ship entirely manned by a Chinese crew 
with American officers and a Cninese boatswain; you say that would 
probably secure a high degree of efficiency ? 

Mr. LucKHTJRST. I am told it is a pretty good combination; yes sir. 
Officers have told me that they keep their ship very well. 

Mr. Collier. Then, I get tne impression that a crew officered by 
Americans with 75 per cent Scandinavians, Belgians, Englishmen, and 
Americans, and the other 25 per cent Chinese, that you would not get 
as good work out of it as you would if the entire crew were Chinese f 

Mr. LucKHURST. No, sir; I do not think you would. 

Mr. Hardy. I don't think there is much chance of us getting 
through before 12 o'clock if this keeps up. 

Mr. Stephens. I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the witness be allowed ta 
proceed. 

Mr. Wilson. Just one question, please, on the oriental labor ques- 
tion. I would like to ask, because of a pecuKar statement that ha& 
been made to me about which I am not quite convinced. I would like 
to ask the witness whether or not he knows it to be a part of the moral 
code of the Chinese that a man becomes responsible for the future of 
every person or any person whose life he saves ? 

Mr. LucKHURST."^ That is new to me, sir. 

Mr. Wilson. The statement was made to me that that is a part of 
their moral code, and if it is a part of their moral code, would it not 
affect their efficiency in protecting and saving life in a time of 
disaster ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. It seems to me that it would, as those people are 
of a fanatical turn of mind. 

Mr. Humphrey. I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, that the wit- 
ness be permitted to conclude his remarks without further inter- 
ruption. 

The Chairman. All right, Mr. Luckhurst. 

Mr. Luckhurst. On page 12 of the bill, section 10, it says: 

Thai it will be unlawful to pay any person, other than an officer authorized by act 
of CongreBs, any remuneration for the snipment of the seamen. 

That is an innovation, because it is not qualified, as pur present 
law is. I would like to say just a word or two in regard to this ques- 
tion of advances being made, as the bill proposes. I do think it may 
have advantages for the seamen, and believe it will be satisfactory 
for the shipowners, if this were carried out as it stands; but it is a 
question of future development and I can not say it will be this or 
tnat; but I am inclined to think that if this bill goes through that it 
is unlawful to pay any advance wages to seamen that the effect 
upon the men will be good. 

Then it goes on to say that it is unlawful to issue any note for the 
payment of a man's wages, or to pay any person, other than an officer 
authorized by an act of Congress to collect fee for such service, any 
remuneration for the shipment of such seamen. As it stands, it ap- 
pears that no one in the employ of the steamship companies would be 
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able to seek and collect a crew for his ship, for the reason that this 
would be a part of his duty, and he would oe receiving direct or indi- 
rect remuneration from his employers for so doing. Then, who is to 
do it? Not the seamen themselves; they could not collect them- 
selves for the ship. The unions, I understand, hdve tried it and 
faUed. Most of the companies employ their own men or agencies to 
get the crews for their ships together and the companies pay these 
men a reasonable pay, or these agencies a reasonable remuneration 
or contribution, as the case may be, which is not deducted from the 
wages of the seamen. I think it is not a fact that the American com^- 
panies and most of the British companies pay boarding-house mas- 
ters a yearly sum to get their crews together. It is not so with us. 
Sailors homes, seamen's institutes, and church missions where men 
are boarded, well cared for, and ships found for them, are rapidly 
developing this philanthropic work. 

In New York City, among many others similar, there is now being 
built an institute to cost $750,000 to house 500 seamen, with a free 
shipping bureau, to which the men pay nothing, of course, and the 
charges for maintenance and decent lodging will be very reason- 
able. Such institutions are carried on primarily by voluntary con- 
tributions, and the contrast is most profound between such and the 
vile boarding houses and gin mills, whose owners make it their busi- 
ness to fleece both the seamen and the owners of the ships of as much 
as they can possibly get. 

So, gentlemen, I conclude that the object of this bill is to promote 
the welfare of the seaman, but. at the same time not to prejudice in a 
serious manner the proper working of the business of the shipping 
companies. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Hardy. You think that provision is a pretty fair provision, but 
what you object to is the possiole interpretation that even an officer 
of the company engaged to secure seamen would be violating it ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. In other words, let the present law stand as it is ; 
but with respect to the boarding-house keepers and the other people 
that we don't want to have anything to do with the seamen, let that 
go in. If these fine institutions that I speak of are developed in the 
way we wish them to be, they will be fine places for the seamen and we 
would have no more trouble with the boarding-house keepers. But 
we must have some link between such institutions and ourselves, and 
we should contribute to the upkeep of those institutions, and not 
deduct such contributions from the pay of our men, because these will 
be good places where we can get our men. 

Mr. FuRUSETii. May I be permitted to ask two or three questions, 
Mr. Chairman, with reference to this last point ? 

The Chairman. Please be brief, because it is now near the hour of 
adjournment. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. You are acquainted with the blood-money system, 
are you, Captain ? 

Mr. LucKHURST. I have never had any personal experience with 
it, but I have heard of it. 

Mr, FuRUSETH. Do you think this thing here would by any possi- 
bility be the means of interfering with the officers of the vessel going 
up to the mission or elsewhere to pick up a crew, or to invite the 
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people of the mission to send down some men, that there was work 
on board the ship ? Do you think this section of the proposed bill 
would interfere with that ? 

Mr. LucKHUKST. If that provision passed, I could not do it, 
because I am paid by my owners to do that work. 

Mr. Griffin. The captain or the superintendent has stated that 
all of his stewards' crew, which is over one-third of his complete 
crew, are engaged in England, and always have been. I want to 
ask him if he has attempted at any time during the past eight years 
to secure any men for his stewards' department in the city of New 
York, from where his ships sail ? 

Mr. LuoKHURST. Yes, sir; I said that we had a number of American 
stewards amongst our ship's crew, but that the majority of them 
were foreigners. 

Mr. Griffinl. Have you any recollection of having received letters 
from myself on various occasions during the past eight years, more 
especially last June and July, asking for a conference with your com- 
pany in regard to engaging your waiters and cooks from our organi- 
zation, where we have 5,000 of them, waiters and cooks, at the present 
time in New York City ? 

Mr. Stephens. Who is it speaking, please ? • 

Mr. Griffin. H. P. Griffin, secretary of the Merchant Marine Cooks 
and Stewards' Association. 

There are at least 6,000 waiters and cooks in the association, and 
we have written the American Line asking for a conference regardmg 
engaging their waiters and cooks in New York City, and the American 
Line nas never answered a letter during the past eight years. It has 
not attempted to secure men for the stewards' department in New 
York City. 

Mr. Stephens. You mean from your association. 

Mr. Porter. Ma}'- I ask if these 5,000 men are American citizens ? 

Mr. Griffin. Not all. Most of them are the same kind of men you 
engage in England. 

Mr. LucKHURST. Then we have never had the necessity of calling 
on you. 

Committee on the Merchant ^L^rine and Fisheries, 

House of Representatives, 

January SO, 1912 — 10 a. m. 

The committee this day met, Hon. Joshua W. Alexander (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, we will begin these meetings. We will 
not wait for a quorum. If there is no objection, we will just continue. 
Who desires to be heard next ? 

STATEMENT OF CAPT. GEOEGE A. WHITE, PRESIDENT AMD 
SECBETART OF THE ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER ANB 
STEAMSHIP LINES. 

Mr. White. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in behalf of the Associa- 
tion of Passenger Steamboat Lines, embracing 31 companies doing 
business on the Great Lakes, St. Lawrence, and Hudson, Delaware, 
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and Potomac Rivers, and the coast, I beg to submit, relative to H. R. 

11372, as follows: ^ 

Exhibit A. 

ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER STEAMBOAT LINES. 

Arnold Transit (,'o., C. F. Arnold, general manager, Mackinac, Mich. 

Ashley & Dustin, E. A. Duetin, manager, Detroit, Mich. 

CatfikiU Evening Line, C. M. Ei^lis, president, Fort Barrow Street, New York. 

Central Hudson Steamboat Co., H. R. Odell, general manager, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Central Railroad of New Jersey, H. L. Joyce, manager maratime department, 143 
Liberty Street, New York. 

Champlain Transportation Co., D. A. Loomis, general manager, Burlington, Vt. 

Chicago & South Haven Line, W. H. Cochrane, general manager, noruiend Clark 
Street Bridge, Chicago. 

Chicago & Duluth Transporation Co., J. W. Prindiville, vice president and general 
manager. Fort Randolph Street, Chicago. 

C. & B. Transit Co., T. F. Newman, general manager, Cleveland, Ohio; W. F. 
Herman, general pas^senger agent, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Crosby Transportation Co., E. G. Crosby, general manager, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Detroit B. I. & W. F. Co., W. E. Campbell, president, Detroit, Mich. 

D. & C. Navi^tion Co., A. A. Schantz, general manager, Detroit, Mich.; D. C. 
Mclntyre, C. P. T. M., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Eastern Steamship Co., Calvin Austin, president, Boston, Mass. 

Erie & Western Transportation Co., J. C. Evans, manager, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Goodrich Transportation Co., A. W. Goodrich, president, Chicago, 111.; H. W. 
Thorp, general inana<jer, Chicago, HI. 

Graham & Morton Line, J. S. Morton, president, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Hartford & New York Transportation Co., C. C. Goodrich, vice president and general 
manager, Hartford, Conn. 

Hudson Navigation Co., N. H. Campbell, assistant to president. Pier 32, N. R. N. Y.; 
E. F. Murray, vice president. Pier 32, N. R. N. Y. 

Hudson River Day Line, E. E. Olcott, president, Desbrosses Street, New York; 
G. A. White, general manager. 

Lake Erie Excursion Co., E. S. Fisher, general manager, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Montauk Steamboat Co., C. L. Addison, vice president. Pier 8, E. R. N. Y. 

Niagara Navigation Co., B. W. Folger, manager, Toronto, Canada. 

Norfolk & Washington Steamboat Co., D. J. Callahan, Washington, D. C. 

Northern Michigan Transporation Co., E. W. Seymour, general manager, east end 
Michigan Street, Chicago. 

Northern Steamship Co., F. C. Cruger, manager, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Patten Line, Thomas Patten, president; W. C. Hayden, general manager. Long 
Branch, N. J. 

Pere Marquette Line Steamers, F. C. Reynolds, traffic manager, Milwaukee, Wis. 

R. & C. Navigation Co., C. J. Smith, general manager, Montreal, Quebec. 

Sandusky & Islands Steamboat Co., E. McFall, manager, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Thousand Island Steamboat Co., Robert Crawford, president and general manager,. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

White Star Line, B. W. Parker, general manager, Detroit, Mich. 

Wilmington Steamship Co., Horace Wilson, president and general manager, Wil- 
mington, Del.; E. H. Duff (bulletins only), 1306 F Street, Washington, D. C. 

All tlie lines in this association, except five, operate on fresh water^ 
and have sliort seasons, generally five or six months. This virtually 
amounts to what might be termed 'double capitalization," but in 
reality it is worth, as interest, insurance, rents, upke^, depreciation,, 
salaries, and other fixed charges go on all the tirne. 

To this handicap is added the fact that we exist only by virtue of 
low tariff. We can not raise them and live. 

We are, however, by most careful methods and patience — and, we 
hope, intelligent work — building up a splendid passenger marine, and 
we are proud of it and proud of our record. The general statistics^ 
are open to you and have been quoted. The special statistics of our 
association are that during the past season wc have carried over 
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33,000.000 passengers and not lost the life of a single one. Many of 
these nave been carried over long distances and in rough waters. 
We are proud of our steamers and cordially invite your inspection. 
Our fire drills are frequent and not perfunctory. No one on earth 
has the intense interest in marine transportation that the owners 
and managers of these hnes have. Their reputations are as sacred 
to them as are the reputations of other men, and we submit paren- 
thetically that we are not a band of worse than anarchists, as one 
might have inferred from ;*emarks pubUshed at your hearing on 
December 14 last. Our passenger marine seems to be just awakening 
after a slumber of oyer 50 years, and we see features in this bill which, 
if made law, will, without bettering conditions at all, seriously retard 
its progress. 

We think our men are better housed and fed than generally in other 
lines of business; complaints are few, notwithstanding the pro- 
verbially instinct of sailormen to kick. 

When complaints are made, investigation follows at once as to the 
cause. I am not guessing about this as it is my daily life. 

I know of no business which is more dependent for its success upon 
discipline than the marine, and anything or any law that serves to 
curtail the authority of the otiicers in charge of the ship is a menace 
to the safety of all. If this bill should become a law, it would, with- 
out any doubt, seriously detract from the business of the Atlantic 
and Pacific ports of the United States and proportionately increase 
the business of Canadian ports. 

It seems to us that the laws and regulations governing our merchant 
marine, and especially those relating to the welfare of the crews, which 
is the burden of this seamen's bill, are more hberal in their wording 
and much more liberal in their actual execution than are the laws oi 
the merchant marines of other nations with which we have to compete. 

After comparing this biU with corresponding regulations now in the 
navigation laws, and after stripping its verbiage down to a condensed 
form, it seems plain that the whole intent and purpose of those who 
are ur^g its passage, as was the case of its precursor, the Spight 
bill, to raise the wages of marine operators to (jongress. 

It has been the purpose of this association which I represent that 
we never protest any reasonable regulation that had for its purpose 
the protection and safeguarding of life; but here we see not only no 
added safeguard but an attempt to minimize discipline and authority 
which is an added danger. In the development of business it follows 
that the company which makes the best provision for its me^ will get 
ibe pick of the men; but the conditions vary enornuMxsly, more thiua 
they do in railroading, so no hard and fast rule can be made. 

During the framing of the present steamboat laws this crewing reg- 
ulation came up, and owing to these questions of the varying condi- 
tions in various sections it was decided that the United States loeal 
inspectors who had opportunity to be familiar with local conditions 
dhouid regulate these matters. 

Can any multipHcity of added laws improve on this condition 1 

We ask you this as business men and men who realize that A 
solvent company has certain obligations toward its creditors. As 
we have said, we furnish the cheapest and safest transportatioa 
kfiown. If we raise our rates, the business will go to the railroads 
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Or remain still. I do not recall any instance where regular lines have 
asked to raise their rates. 

I purposely refrain from specific citations from the bill, as all that 
was Drought out here before in the Spight bill and will be reviewed 
a^ain to-day orally. We trust to the hard common sense of this com- 
mittee and to their business sagacity, for tliis is really a business 
(juestion, to do whatever is right for our marine, and we know that 
its development means more to you than its hindrance or demolition; 
Personally, I have spent a great deal of Nmy life in water travel, and 
it is my hope to continue it without fear so long as I am able. 

Mr. Wilson. TVould not the standard of efficiency provided by 
this bill tend to increase the safety of the lives and the property on 
the sea ? 

-Capt. White. I can not see how it would, sir, inasmuch as the pas- 
senger lines are doing the best they can now. We are getting the 
best men we can and we are keeping our men wherever we can. We 
have men in our company who have grown old in the company and 
haye been pensioned. It isn't every man -that wants to go to sea, 
and it is certain men who go to sea. Perhaps they are like the men 
who go into the Army, they do not take advantage of other occupa- 
tions which more likely would tend to their development and advance- 
ment, but they are drifting, and those who are taken by the compa- 
nies are of as high a character as they possibly can be. I think our 
records have shown that we are fairly successful. I don't know how 
it could be more perfect than it is now. 

Mr. Wilson. Is it your opinion there should be a distinction 
between the efficiency on passenger boats and the efficiency on 
freighters, the efficiency requirements of seamen ? 

Capt. White. I am not at all familiar with the freighters. I can't 
answer that very weD. But I say in the passenger service we come 
here with 100 per cent and it is rather hard to knock that out in our 
association. 

Mr. Wilson. Isn't it true, however, that the existing law, as well 
as the proposed law, provides certain regulations applying to all 
ships? 

Capt. White. All the navigation laws have certain things that are 
in common, for instance, with reference to pilots. That is common 
all the way through, except on the Mississippi River there is a little 
different standard; the present inspection laws have few things in 
common. They have all the four divisions. They have regulations 
respecting the Atlantic coast; regulations respecting the waters flow- 
ing into the Mississippi, and the Red River of the North, and the 
Great Lakes and the rivers and harbors. They can not comprehe- 
hend it aU in one general law. 

Mr. Wilson. Shouldn't the standard of efficiency apply equally to 
passenger as weU as to freighters ? 

Capt. White. I don't know that I can answer that. 

Mr. Wilson. If your standard of efficiency is now greater than that 
which is provided m this bill, how would this injure or affect you in 
your case ? 

Capt. White. The requirement that we should have 75 per cent of 
our men who have served three years on the Great Lakes or three 
years on the sea is a very hard condition to fulfill. We can not get 
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those men. We have not been able to get them; I don't know how 
we can get them, especially on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Wilson. This bill allows a margin of 25 per cent of men who 
are not able to qualify. Would that not be a sufficient margin for 
training new men to conditions at sea ? 

Capt. White. I don't think it would. You must remember we 
are operating five or six months in the year only. Some of the lines 
are operating seven months. I am speaking of the northern water 
lines, and these men come into the service and then they are cast 
adrift. And you can not get them all back again. It would be much 
easier on the sea where they run the year around, but in our case it is 
a very difficult condition. 

Mr. Wn^soN. Don't you think it would tend to safety of life and 
property at sea if the crew were required to be men who would under- 
stand the language of the officers ? 

Capt. White. As I understand it, they do now. The officers may 
speak a foreign language, but you do not mean that they should all 
speak English? 

Mr. Wilson. No; the bill doesn't provide that they should speak 
English. The bill provides that they should use the language of the offi- 
cers. Complaint is made in many instances that that is not the case; 
that the officers are not able to communicate with the crew except 
by signs, and signals, and through interpreters. Now, would it not 
tend to the safety of fife and limb at sea, particularly when accidents 
occur, if your crews were required to be men who understood the 
language of the officers, no matter what the language might happen 
to be? 

Capt. White. You understand that I am not a deep-sea man at alii 
I am simply a fresh-water man. In our case these conditions do not 
obtain. We are fresh-water people. I am not an expert on the 
other. I don't know that we have had serious trouble on that ac- 
count. I have never heard of it. We never have had trouble from 
that. 

The Chairman. Your line operates between New York and Albany ? 

Capt. White. Yes, sir; ana the boats of the association operate, 
on the Great Lakes, and on the St. Lawrence River, and so forth. 

The Chairman. I wish you would give to the stenographer for the 
record the names of the companies composing your association. 

Capt. White. I will give tnem to him later. 

The Chairman. How many are there ? 

Capt. White. Thirty-one. 

Mr. Wilson. Is it your judgment that this biU provides too much 
space for the seamen ? 

Capt. White. In future construction I should think it could come 
in aU right, but at present we can not push out the flare of our vessels 
because it afTects the hold of the vessel if we do that. In the fore- 
castle we give more than that amount of cubic space, more than the 
amount required by the old law, but we can not give that amount of 
floor space. You understand what I mean by floor space. The floor 
comes in here, but as the vessel shapes [indicating] it grows larger so 
that you wouldn't have as much floor space or deck space as you would 
have under other conditions. 

Our firemen are housed in a different place and they have that much 
and more. They are housed in the center of the ship and away up, but 
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the sailors necessarily belong to the forecastle. They get up in the 
morning and do their work, scrub their decks, and they are right on 
the job. We do not know of any better place to put them. 

Mr. Wilson. Wouldn't it be possible to add additional space m the 
old vessel and after the law went into effect that new vessels should 
be buUt to conform to it ? 

Capt. White. We couldn't add it onto the present vessels. You 
could in the future construction make a provision that they should 
have that amount of space; that provision could be made, but in the 
present vessels we couldn't do it. 

You understand we have invested a miUion dollars in oiie of 
those vessels, and it has got to make its living, usually, in three months 
of the year. The hold is situated Uke this, and here is the forecastle 
and next the lunch room, and the engine, and boilers and galley, then 
the galley is always way back at the other end. Our business is so 
intense at the time, if we do not make our money in those three 
months^ we are bankrupt. We have got to use every bit of available 
space there and we could not take away from the feeding space of the 
passengers. It would bankrupt us. 

Mr. Hardy. Does the argument that you make have any apph- 
cation to any other vessels that you are going to buUd hereafter ? 

Capt. White. They are planned from the start. I have worked 
for two years in planning out one of these vessels. I have been in 
the business for 30 years. They are planned to adjust to a nicety. 
The men do not sleep down there. They come up on deck. The 
law requires certain provision and we comply with that provision 
and then the men ^o and sleep some place else. On hot nights they 
come out and we give them places all around and they are happy. 

Mr. Hardy. Do you have hot nights all the year round ? 

Capt. White. We only run during warm weather. 

Mr. Hardy. You are simply speaking of the hne in which you are 
interested ? 

Capt. White. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. It is true that the English law requires more space 
than is provided for in this bill ? 

Capt. White. I don't know that. 

Mr. Hardy. Doesn't it actually provide for 120 cubic feet, while 
the only provision here is for 100 cubic feet? 

Capt. White. I think it does. I can't tell that. 

The Chairman. Your idea is that this requirement should be pros- 
pective, and not require vessels already constructed to conform with 
such a law, as they nave been planned and constructed with relerence 
to existing conditions and to conform to the law would mean a 
larger expense ? 

Capt. White. Yes. 

Mr. Hardy. I just want to get a definite statement as to whether 
or not vessels ol the same size as the old vessels wouldn't have the 
same reasons against increasing their forecastle ? 

Capt. White. We are just building a new vessel. We can arrange 
that. We can arrange the whole thing. But this would upset the 
whole tlung. If we had to move our bulkhead further aft — as I said 
this haa been planned to a nicety, just as nicely as we can arrange it. 
That is the case generally with fast steam passenger boats. They 
are very thin forward, but they flare out so that they get the cubic 
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space all right, but they do not get the deck space. The deck space^ 
tiiat is this little space here [indicating]. You understand about the 
flare of the boat. It gives the cubic number of feet all right. 

Mr. Hakdy. I understand. 

Mr. Greene. As I understand the case, your present vessels could 
not comply with the requirements of this bill, out if the provisions 
was maae for boats erected hereafter to comply with it, you would 
not object. 

Capt. White. In a great many cases I don't think the present 
vessels would comply, although in a great many they would. 
Although I think in some cases it would seriously affect the usefulness 
of the present steamers if they had to be made over. We can't carry 
them out sideways. We can't carry them up. All we can do is to 
carry them aft,. and that affects all of the internal structure of the 
vessel. 

Mr. Thater. What dividends does the Albany Line pay ? 

Capt. White. I don't know. 

Mr. Thayer. You can't furnish that to the committee? 

Capt. White. I could not. 

Mr. Thayer. Couldn't you get the report? 

Capt. White. You would have to get it from the president. 

Mr. Thayer. Couldn't you get it* from the president and send it to 
the committee ? Couldn't you get a report ? 

Capt. White. I could ask for it. I could get it from the State 
authorities. I could get a copy of the report they make to the 
authorities. 

Mr. Thayer. I don't know whether the dividends are in the report. 
I presume that is more or less public. Anyway you could ask your 
president if he would be wiUing to let us have that. 

Capt. White. It is possible. 

•We do not run on Sundays; we have no liquor; we have no bar 
and no liquors. The dining room is run; we cater absolutely to 
first-class travel. Ours is a line that is not only physically safe, 
but is morally safe for your wives and daughters to travel on. 

Mr. Andrew Furuseth. Doesn't the number of passengers you 
are permitted to carry depend on the tonnage of the vessel ? 

Capt. White. No; it depends on the deck space. It is meas- 
ured up. 

Mr. Furuseth. Would this bill apply to your vessels in the river 
traffic? 

Capt. White. Very little. 

Mr. Furuseth. Then it would only apply in so far as your lake 
interests were concerned ? 

Capt. White. Generally; yes, sir. 

Mr. Greene. How many lives have been lost on the steamers of 
your company during the last year — passenger steamers in your 
service? 

Capt. White. Not any. 

Mr. Greene. Haven't there been any accidents ? 

Capt. White. I haven't heard of any accidents. That is, we have 
had accidents; we had a steamer the nose of which was twisted, but 
nothing at all affecting any injuries. 

The Chairman. Capt. Leyland, will you give your name and affil- 
iation to the stenographer ? 
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STATEHEHT OF GAPT. JAMES S. LETLAND, SirPEBINTEirDEFT 
MAIN IINE DIVISION, OLD DOMUnOH STEAMSHIP CO., ITEW 
TOBK. 

Capt. Leyland. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I do not know that I can say very much. I represent the Old 
Dominion Steamship Co. I am its superintendent. I have been 
going to sea pretty much all mv life. It seems to me, though, that 
some of the features in this bill would have been applicable about 
35 years ago. I don't see where they come in at the present time, 
on account of the sailing ships, which are fast disappearing from the 
water. 

Starting in on page 2, lines 5 and 6— 

With us, our men are below all night. They work all day, which 
is far better for them than standing watch ana watch. In addition 
to that, we have four men constantly on deck all night. 

When we get into port at the other end, Norfolk or Newport News, 
they turn in and turn in for all night. If we have to move that ship 
we do it with the shore gang, so that there is no hardship at all on 
our seamen. Their rest is not broken. 

On Sundavs they do not do any work, or on holidays, except if it 
happens to be a sailing day. We have a day line, a daily sailinjg 
except Sundays, so that we let them go away on Saturday night S 
they desire, and they need not show up again until Monday morning. 
Our men have been with us for years. We do not change men except 
very seldom. 

Now, on page 4, line 4, of the bill, with reference to a sailor demand- 
ing one-hair part of his wages which shall be due him at every port 
at which sucn vessel, after the voyage has been commenced, shall 
load or deUver cargo, before the voyage is ended, all stipulations to 
the contrary shall be held as void. 

As I understand, this bill is gotten up for the benefit and the uplift 
of sailors. It appears to me that if you allow a seaman in a foreign 
port to obtain one-half of his wages, he will go on shore with his 
money. He will drink it up, and he will contract a disease that is 
detrimental to him physically, in all probability. It is the same way 
with the master of the ship and the balance of the crew. They feel 
the loss of his services, not to forget his family. The money that he 
should have on his return home from his voyage he has not got. 

There is something that I have been unable to find the proper 
word or sentence for, the feeling that a seaman experiences after he 
gets on land from a long voyage. He has been living in a very narrow 
sphere, seeing nothing but just the crew of the vessel, the sky in the 
daytime, and the sun, and the stars at night. I have often used the 
term that he is **land intoxicated.'' He is so glad to see another 
human face outside of those with which he has been thrown in con- 
tact that if you smile at him he has an idea that you were his friend. 
Everybody are his friends. He is so happy to get once more into 
civilization that he will do most anything to obtain a kind word. So 
that you can readily understand that when he gets into a foreign 
port and has this money and has this same feeling of ^'land intoxica- 
tion,'' as I term it, the poor fellow will blow his money in, and he may 
go back to his ship and he may not. It is possible that somebody 
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will pick him up and place him in a boarding house and hold him 

and then he will ship on another ship, 
e bill that a man should be allowed to 



there until his ship is gone, and then he will ship on another ship. 
It is provided also m th 



desert. 

Mr. Hardy. Suppose a boarding house picks him up and holds 
him until his vessel goes, under the law now he could be sent for 
and brought aboard the vessel ? ' 

Capt. Leyland. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. But, notwithstanding that law, as a matter of fact, 

Jou said that the liability for the boarding-house master to- keep 
im 

Capt. Leyland. I do not get you, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. Does that ever happen now — sailors getting on land 
and falUng into the clutches of the boarding master and being kept 
until the snip sails. 

Capt. Leyland. I don't know but what it does in foreign coun- 
tries. I can't speak for the present, but it used to be when I was 
going to sea. 

Mr. Hardy. They would, notwithstanding that the law author- 
ized their arrest and having them thrown into prison ? 

Capt. Leyland. The men would go into these boarding houses 
and be kept there until after their ship had sailed, and the crew for 
that ship — they would probably get a person to take his place who 
had been on the beach, what we would term a ''beach comber,'' for 
some little time. 

Mr. Hardy. Did it ever happen that the men engaged were allowed 
to get drunk and in that wa}^ left behind, and a crew picked up at a 
lower scale of wages took their places ? 

Capt. Leyland. I don't know. I don't think so. 

The Chairman. I suggest that the captain complete his statement 
and then you can ask him questions. 

Would you prefer to complete your statement before answering 
questions? 

Capt. Leyland. Yes, sir; F would prefer that very much. 

The bill also provides that when the voyage ends the men shall 
receive the balance of their salaries. That is when the sailor arrives 
in his home port. His wife and children are waiting for him to come 
home with his salary. If this part of the bill passes, I would like to 
ask the gentlemen about how much salary this man would have to 
give his family when he arrives at his home port. It won't be very 
much. 

It also provides in this bill that if a man deserts, referring to page 
8, lines 3 to 5 : 

First. For desertion, by forfeiture of all or any part of the clothes or effects he leaves 
on board and all or any part of the wages or emoluments which he has then earned. 

That is all the compensation that the master of the vessel derives. 
What does it amount to? Probably a suit of oilskins or an old 
southwester. Absolutely worthless. 

Mr. Post. It goes further than that. 

Capt. Leyland. Now, we also claim that we should be allowed 
the privilege of choosing some person to pick up a crew for us if neces- 
sary, or one or two. AUow the steamshij) companies to pay for 
that service. Allow the steamship companies to pay for that. It 
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is nothing more than right that they should pay for those services, 
for no man is going to work for notning, and we should be allowed 
the privilege of paying for that service and ship a man when we 
want him. 
Also on page 15, section 13, line 20: 

At least 75 per cent of the deck crew, exclusive of licensed ofl&cere, shall be of a 
rating not less than able seamen. 

Now, an able seaman was required some 20 or 25 years ago. The 
requirements to-day do not warrant an able seaman. This was 20 
to 25* years ago. The reason is that the sailing ships are not afloat 
any more. It seems to me now that the man with six months' 
experience on a tugboat on the North River or on a ship on the 
LaKes or on the Atlantic Ocean can fill the bill of an able seaman 
as he is reauired to-day. It does not require the knowledge that a 
man had to nave 25 years ago. An able seaman of 25 years ago was a 
first-class mechanic in every way, shape, and manner, in the way of 
handling sails, splicing ropes, etc. 

To-day all of those things are done in the shop on land, and but 
very little hemp rigging is used, and manila rope is only used nowa- 
days to make the boat fast with. 

it is all right to have local inspectors to exanaine an applicant for 
a position to ascertain whether he is capable of performing the duties 
of^an able seaman or not. That is provided for on page 16, line 10. 
There is no objection to that at aU, as I see. 

There is one thing more; the question was asked here yesterday 
how it was that the American boy quit going to sea after he had made 
three short voyages. .Is the inducement greater on land than it is 
on shipboard ? In answer to that, gentlemen, I would say from my 
own experience that if I could have gotten on land 48 hours after 
I first got on shipboard I would not have continued the sea career, 
but I was unable to get on land for about five and a half months 
after I started, and by that time I had gotten thoroughly used to the 
sea and its hardships. Another thing j I was very much afraid that 
the boys would say when I got back that I had deserted — that I had 
swallowed the anchor; that was the term that we applied to a boy 
when he.quit going to sea. 

I would like also to say, gentlemen, that if you are going to handi- 
cap the shipmaster in a foreign port who has made the contract with 
the men to help him bring the vessel back by allowing the sailors to 
do just as they please, you won't need sailors by and by. at all. They 
will be getting along without them, but you will want captains, and 
you can't get them. A man will not be hampered and harassed to 
death. There is no reason why he should be. 

Also in case of desertion, if you are not going to punish that deser- 
tion in some way or another, you may — ^you may start with your own 
vessels in the United States Navy. They not only imprison persons 
for deserting, but they will also shoot him down on the street if he 
attempts to escape. I am not telhng you something, gentlemen, that 
I have heard in that respect, but I am relating now something that 
I have seen right on our own pier. They were taking 10 or 12 fellows 
to Portsmouth, Va., to serve sentence, and one broke adrift and ran 
up the dock. The marine went after him and shot him through the 
back and the bullet came out through his abdomen. He lived until 
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the next moFning. Now if we are going to stop the pimisHmeht for 
desertion 

Mr. Aters. Do you approve of such an incident ? 

Capt. IjEYLand. My word, no. I rendered all the assistance I 
could to the poor fellow. No, I simply say that it is punishable, and 
if it is punishable in the United States Navy it should be punishable 
on the merchantmen, because those merchantmen are all alone in a 
foreign port. They have got no assistance, not one to help them. 
But as to the United States Navy man, he has got all of the United 
States behind him. 

Mr. Hinds. Wasn't that boy a prisoner? 

Capt. Lbyland. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinds. What about penitentiaries; don't they shoot prisoners 
who attempt to escape ? 

Capt. Lbyland. i es, sir. 

Mr. Hinds. That was an incident of the prison and not of the naval 
service? 

Capt. Leyland. No; it happened in the open. 

Mr. Hinds. But he was being taken to prison ? 

Capt. Leyland. Yes, sir; from one prison to the other. 

Mr. Hinds. That is a uniform usage of civil life, is it not, to shoot a 
prisoner attempting to escape ? 

Capt. Leyland. But for such a small offense as leaving a vessel I 
don't think it was the thing to do to this poor fellow. 

Mr. Wilson. If a man deserts from the Army, wouldn't he be ar- 
raigned, if found and returned ? 

Capt. Leyland. Yes, sir. 

IMfr. Wilson. Now, tnen, you consider that would be a reason why 
the workman on land who had deserted his emplover on land should 
be returned to that employer — ^private employer? 

Capt. Leyland. If he had entered into a contract to assist him in 
fulfilling the contract I think he is in honor bound to go back. 

Mr. Wilson. Wouldn't the enforcement of a contract to labor be 
slavery? 

Capt. Leyland. I don't think that would be a proper comparison at 
all. Here is a man in a foreign country. He is not in the United 
States where he has got the whole population to select from. The 

Eoor man is all alone. He has got to bring his vessel back and his 
velihood depends on the fulfillment of that contract. 

Mr. Hardy. Is a man accustomed to goin^ from New York to Liver- 
pool any less at home in Liverpool than he is in New York ? 

Capt. Leyland. Well, not necessarily. It depends. If that man 
is a married man 

Mr. Hardy. I am talking about the shipowner. He knows his 
surroundings when he gets to Liverpool. 

Capt. Leyland. You mean between here and Liverpool ? I don't 
refer to the European-speaking countries. I refer to the Asiatic 
countries and Brazil and Portusral, etc. 

Mr. Hardy. I am not speaking of those Asiatic countries. I8 
there a real likelihood of his going off there and deserting his ship, 
where he couldn't get any employment? Isn't that the last point 
where a sailor would be litely to desert his ship ? 
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Capt. Leyland. That would be the last port undei: the present 
conditions. But rive that man one-half of the salary that is aue him 
and conditions win change. 

Mr. Habdy. Don't you think that the giving him of one-half of his 
salary due that that would have a very slight effect on raising the 
wages in that Asiatic port, and that he would still find it to his interest 
as a man to get back on the vessel that had given him a round-trip 
contract? 

Capt. Leyland. You keep that man in a normal condition; but get 
that man in an abnormal condition by imbibing the liquor which is 
given in those countries, the man then is irresponsible. 

Mr. Hardy. Now, then, your whole objection arises from the theory 
that vou have that if you gave him half of his pay, he would go and get 
drunk? 

Capt. Leyland. He would desert his ship, and his family would 
suffer. . 

Mr. Hardy. Wouldn't the shipowner be in a position in this foreign 
country to employ cheaper labor to take his place ? 

Capt. Leyland. He wouldn't want to do that. 

Mr. Hardy. Isn't it a matter of fact that some of the owners of 
these vessels — they do trade with these Asiatics countries and they get 
a large part of their trade ? 

Capt. Leyland. I don't know; we do not trade there at all. 

Mr. Hardy. Now, giving the theory which you have as to what 
would happen. You don't think they want those Asiatic seamen? 

Capt. Leyland. No man; if they can help it. 

Mr. Hardy. As a matter of fact, don't they have them? 

Capt. Leyland. Not that I know of. I don't believe they do in 
sailing ships. Maybe in the English ships, but not in the American 
sailing ships. 

Mr. Hardy. No Chinese on American sailing ships ? 

Capt. Leyland. Not that I know. I don't think so. 

Mr. Hardy. Haven't you got foreign labor on the Lakes as well as 
in the coastwise and foreign seagoiqg vessels ? 

Capt. Leyland. I don't know anything about the Lakes. Mr. 
White said he is a fresh-water man, and I am a salt-water man. 

The Chairman. What percentage of your crews are naturalized 
American citizens? 

Capt. Leyland. The percentage of them — I suppose there is 60 
cent. 

Mr. Hardy. Sixty per cent ? 

Capt. Leyland. Probably 70 per cent. 

The Chairman. You mean naturalized or American citizens ? 

Capt. Leyland. NaturaUzed, I suppose, there might be 50 per cent. 

The Chairman. What nationaUties are the others ? 

Capt. Leyland. The others are composed of Scandinavians, Nor- 
wegians, Germans, Danes — they make excellent men. They are 
men of excellent character, and they are saving, and they remain with 
us sometimes^— I think I have got one or two on our ship alone that 
has been with us for 28 or 30 years. 

Mr, Hardy. If the provision of this bill to the effect that one-half 
pf the wages of a seaman should be paid him in port should be elimi- 
nated, what objection would you have to eliminating from the law 
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the provision for imprisonment, amending the law so that a sailor 
would not be imprisoned for violating his contract; if the other pro- 
vision of this bill were stricken out, the provision that he should 
receive half pay in port ? . 

Capt. Leyland. I don't think a sailor should receive half pay 
when he gets into a foreign port. 

Mr. Hardy. Suppose that were stricken out; have you any objec- 
tion to amending the law so that he could not be imprisoned ? 

Capt. Leyland. No; I have got no objection to that. 

Mr. Habdy. You are in the coastwise trade. You would not 
attempt to put a sailor in prison ? 

Capt. Leyland. No, sir. 

Mr. Habdy. You would not really be inconvenienced from that ? 

Capt. Leyland. No, sir. 

Mr. Haedy. Very well. Don't you think the law would be defi- 
cient in a foreign port ? 

Capt. Leyland. No, sir; it would not apply there. 

Mr. Hardy. Isn't it true that there are fewer desertions in the 
coastwise trade now than formerly when imprisonment was provided 
for by the law ? 

Capt. Leyland. No punishment is meted out to the deserter in the 
coastwise. You can't, because you are simply running through 
domestic ports, and a person is free to walk ashore at any American 
point that he wants to. 

Mr. Hardy. Why shouldn't he be free to walk ashore in a foreign 
port just the same? Is human Uberty any less dear simply because 
a man is at home and not in a foreign port ? 

Capt. Leyland. I think that can be answered best by saying that 
a person goes ashore in a foreign port. There is a certain number of 
crew required to man that vessel. That master must, according 
to the law, use every effort to obtain men to fill their places. Now^ 
he is not able to draw in that foreign port. He hasn't got the mate- 
rial there. It is not as though he was in the United States, where he 
would have the whole country and as soon as he beckoned some man 
would come along and ask what is required. He could probably 
make a bargain with him; but it is not so in a foreign port. You 
can not do it. You haven't got the material to draw upon. You 
take Rio Janeiro. 

Now, those ports on the west coast, there are very few men there. 
Some of those ports there are 26 or 28 inhabitants. Supposing a 
couple of men leave you there ? 

Mr. Hardy. You think they would be likely to leave you at such a 
port as that ? 

Capt. Leyland. Yes, sir; I have seen them leave us in such a port 
as that. 

In BoUvia I had a party of men go ashore on leave. 

Mr. Hardy. They did that notwithstanding the danger of 
imprisonment ? 

Capt. Leyland. You couldn't imprison them there, because there 
was no one in authority. You would be allowed to go ashore and 
try to find your man. Then if you found him you would have the 
privilege of putting him in irons and taking him back on ship, but 
as far as having the local authorities assist you, there was no local 
authorities there. 
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Mr. Barnhart. The men you speak of as having gone ashore, were 
they in a normal condition when they deserted ? 

Oapt. Leyland. They were positively in a normal condition, 
because they got ashore during tne night. They took the boat and 
they never did come back. 

Mr. Wilson. Must not a seaman have in his mind the idea that he 
has been illtreated before he would go ashore and desert in such a 
place? 

Capt. Leyland. No, sir. The ill treatment that those men got con- 
sistea of the captain of the port approaching them and telling them 
that he would give them double the wages they would get on ship it 
they would only come ashore and work there. 

Those men were treated splendidly. They were on the largest 
saiUng ship in the world at that time. 

Mr. Wilson. What was the inducement ? 

Capt. Leyland. The captain of the port had offered them double 
wages to come ashore and work in the nitrate beds. 

Mr. Ayres. Have you been over section 16 of the proposed bill t I 
want to ask you your opinion on that. I don't know Dut what yoa 
have been over it before I came in. It is a provision in regara to 
towing. 

Capt. Leyland. No, sir; I haven't given that much thou^t. 
There are gentlemen here, I beUeve, who will speak about that — ^you 
mean with reference to towing barges ? 

Mr. Ayres. Yes; whether that would increase the cost of towing 
very much, of log carriage very much. I was rather interested to get 
your view of it. 

Capt. Leyland. I don't remember of ever having seen a raft of logs 
towed, but I have read of the towing of a raft of logs; I think it was 
on the Pacific coast, down through the south. Somewhere there. I 
think they also brought one here; it came down from Canada, but 
I am not familiar with the mode or method of towing those things or 
the compihng of them. 

Mr. Hardy. I understand you to say that on your line your seamen 
have been with you for three or four years, mostly, so it would be no 
difficulty for you to comply with the requirements of the bill to have 
men in your service for three years. 

Capt. Leyland. No, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. Your hne wouldn't have any difficulty in getting men ? 

Capt. Leyland. No, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. I just wanted to ask you one question. So far as I 
know there was no purpose in this bill to prevent a shipping company 
from employing somebody to secure a crew. I think the language 
is doubtful in that matter; that if you will suggest something that 
will make it clear, that the companies will have the right to employ 
their own agents in getting their crew. 

Capt. Leyland. I see. 

Mr. Wilson. Concerning the efficiency, you thought it was because 
of the rapid decrease in sailing vessels and the use of steamers that 
the efficiency was not now necessary that was formerly necessary, aris^ 
ing out of the larger number of sailing vessels in operation. 

Capt. Leyland. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. In the event of accident, where boats would have 
to be lowered, you think it would add to the safety of lines and the 
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popibility of saving the crew and passengers, in the event of their 
being passengers, if the 75 per cent of those seamen on board were 
effieiemt men; able seamen ? 

Capt. Leyiand. My dear sir, I want to say that I do not consider 
that tJiy mieehanic can come up to a first-class able seaman for any- 
thing in general that you have in mind to put him at. But to obtain 
that first-class able seaman to-day I don^t know where you are going 
to get him, or how you are going to get him. There is no schooling 
for nim at all. The vessels that those men were trained in are abso- 
lutely going fast. They are going at the rate of something like seven 
vessels a year. We won't have any pretty soon. 

Mr. Wilson. Would not the provision in this bill that the crew 
must understand the language of the officers tend to safety ? 

Capt. Leyland. All oi our nien pretty much understand. 

Mr. Wilson. Suppose that none of your men did understand and 
a few of your men understood the language, would you then consider 
ti^at the boat was safe, or the crew was safe, or the passengers were 
safe ? 

Capt. Leyland. Well, if they have got an oflS.cer there who can 
understand the language — we don't usually carry that class of men 
who do not understand the captain, or the first officer, or the second 
officer. I never was shipmate with conditions of that kind myself. 

Mr. Wilson. Your contention that the forecastle express provision 
in that bill is too much. 

Ciapt. Leyland. No; I do not; but I don't think that you can alter 
it. Y ou have got to obtain the permission of Lloyds in the first place. 
In the first place, you would have to move your bulkheads, or one of 
them, at a considerable expense. We have now with us more floor 
space and more cubic feet than you are asking; much more. 

Mr. Wilson. This wouldn't adversely affect your lines ? 

Capt. Leyland. No, sir; it would not; but I can readily see that it 
would afl^ect some of the vessels that could not comply with it, be- 
cause the bulkheads would have to be turned down, and that could 
only be done with the consent of Lloyds, and it would be a hardship 
on old construction. 

Mr. Hardy. Is the marine insurance all under the dictation of ono 
great company ? 

Capt. Leyland. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Hinds. Is that an English company? 

Capt. Leyland. We are an American company, the Old Dominion 
Steamship Co. 

Mr. Hinds. I mean Lloyds. 

Cajpt. Leyland. Lloyds, as near as I can find out, is an insurance 
whicn was inaugurated probably 200 years ago in England. 

Mr. Hinds. It is still an English company ? 

Capt. Leyland. It is still an English company. They insure 
vessels and post them when they are missing. They are a very 
influential company. 

Mr. Hinds. That company has extended this monopoly over this 
country as well as over that country ? 

Capt. Leyland. Oh, yes; it extends here also. 

Mr. Greene. You are speaking of wages paid to these men, 
about paying them one-half of their wages when they entered a port 
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on the ground that they would have nothing left to c&rry to their 
families. What is your method now ? 

Capt. Leyland. We pay our men twice a month. If a man on a 
ship desires to sever his connection with the company and notifies us 
in the afternoon, the moment the ship is made fast he receives his 
money immediately and goes off about his business. 

Mr. Wilson. That is wie coastwise trade? 

(?apt. Leyland. Yes, sir. 

Afr. Wilson. In the foreign trade that is different, is it not ? 

Capt. Leyland. It can't be very much different, because the reason 
is the quicker a man is paid off the quicker you are through with him. 
I think probiably 48 hours after a crew arrives here on foreign vessels 
they are paid off. 

Mr. Wilson. But they do not pay them twice a month in the 
foreign service? 

Capt. Leyland. You couldn't do that very well, but in ports here; 
You see you don't stay here over three or four days and some of these 
foreign steamers are out of here. 

Mr. Wilson. The seaman hasn't earned his salary in the foreign 
trade where he can actually draw his wa^es in accordance with his 
own judgment — why should the owner be jfllowed to keep those wages 
from him ? 
' Capt. Leyland. In a foreign port ? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. 

Capt. Leyland. It is an old understood fact, an old English law, 
that a man is not supposed to be paid until his vessel amves back 
again to his home port, or to the port where he has signed from. I 
don't know where it is done where a man comes to the master of a 
ship in a foreign port and says: '^I would like to have £6 to send back 
to my wife." I don't know of any man who had a spark of manhood 
in him who would refure. 

Mr. Wilson. But it is entirely optional with the master as to 
whether he would do so or not ? 

Capt. Leyland. Yes, sir; unless a proviso is made in the ship con- 
tract that he signs. 

The Chairman. Have you any idea what would make seafaring 
life more attractive to the youth of America by way of legislation ? 

Capt. Leyland. Not unless you go to work and make life less 
attractive on the shore. That is the only thing I see to do. I don't 
know how you are going to do that very well, or sendthe young man 
off on a long voyage and bind him the same as they do in England — 
they apprentice him over there. 

The Chairman. You don't know of any hardships now in the 
seafaring Ufe of which he may be relieved by legislation ? 

Capt. Leyland. No, sir; I do not. I can assure you that with us 
we have done everything we possibly can to ehminate all of the hard- 
ships. We have done everything for the sailor's comfort. If he is 
injured we take care of him, and we have a burial sponsor there. 
He is pensioned if he remains with us long enough, and he is given 
liberties. You see our men, when they go ashore, they look nice, 
they are dressed neat, you would be proud of them. I am. I feel 
proud of them when they go ashore. 

Mr. Andrew Furuseth. Who steers on board of your vessel ? 
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Capt. Leyland. We have two quartermasters on board who steer. 
We have two lookouts. The sailors go to bed at night. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. You say you have got two quartermasters who 
steer ? 

Capt. Leyland. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. That is to say, they steer six hours each. 

Capt. Leyland. They can divide it up as they like, five, four, and 
four, six, and six. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. The sailors, ^^s we call them, do not steer at all ? 

Capt. Leyland. They are not expected — I didn't say that at all. 
They are supposed to be able to steer, but they are not called upon to 
do so. An able seaman, if he was going to sea and he came aboard 
a ship and couldn't read a compass, we would ignore him. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. How long. Captain, do you think it takes for a 
man to learn how to steer ? 

Capt. Leyland. A man who has got any common sense at all will 
learn how to steer in about 48 hours, and less than that. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. As a master, would you put anybody to the wheel 
who had been only a month at sea, or six months either ? 

Capt. Leyland. Why certainly; they do it every day. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. I say, would you ? 

Capt. Leyland. Yes, I would. Everybody does it. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Who heaves the lead? 

Capt. Leyland. The deck watchman, the second officer, or the 
third officer ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Isn't that really the sailor's work ? 

Capt. Leyland. No. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Didn't it use to be a sailor's work? 

Capt. Leyland. What it used to be is a different thing. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Ought he not to know how to do it ? 

Capt. Leyland. They ought to know — every man ought to know 
as much as he can know. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Shouldn't an able seaman know how to do it ? 

Capt. Leyland. An able seaman wouldn't ship — wouldn't ship 
as an able seaman if he didn't know how. 

Mr.^ Wilson. Wouldn't it add to the safety of the vessel and the 
crew if the seamen were able to do that ? 

Capt. Leyland. Would it make any difference ? 

Mr. Wilson. Wouldn't it give your men more advantage in shallow 
water ? 

Capt. Leyland. Any man can throw lead off a board. The sailors 
do not read the mark. The officers do that. They do not read the 
mark and do not read the line. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. You don't mean to tell this committee that that 
is the way to read it ? 

Capt. Leyland. That is the way to heave the lead, the second 
officer reads, or the third officer reads. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Somebody just drops it overboard? 

Capt. Leyland. Yes, sir; you understand what I mean thor- 
oughly. 

Mr, FuRUSETH. Yes, but the committee ought to understand. 

Capt. Leyland, Well, they understand. That is all there is to 
it. Somebody — the lead line is laid forward 75 feet away from the 
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officer who reads the mark on the lead line. He says ''Heave,'' and 
then hollers back and they heave, and when the line comes plumb 
the officer reads — there is a red mark, Just wha4 it i3. 

* Mr. Wilson. Supposing it is in the nighttime and it is dark, and 
you heave the lead ; you are in varying water ? 

Capt. Leyland. You have the deck watchman; he can heave the 
lead. The officer tells by the feel of the mark on the lead line. He 
can't read it in the dark, but he can feel it. 

Mr. Wilson. Is that usual and woi^ldn't it be to the advantage of 
the vessel and its crew to have the seamen who are handling the line 
itself competent enough so that they can announce the marks ? 

Capt. Leyland. No; I wouldn't trust a seaman that way while I 
have got officers on the deck for that purpose. 

Mr. Hardy. How would a child be able to tell by the feel ? 

Capt. Leyland. The child wouldn't feel the mark. 

Mr. Hardy. But you said at night the man would tell by the feel 
of it. 

Capt. Leyland. Not the man heaving it, the man taking charge 
of the cast of the lead. The lead is made fast to a line probably 60 
or 75 feet from the lead stand. That is the lead line of the ship. 
Then he would grab it up like that until it is plumb and then what- 
ever mark I have got in my hand I read off to the captain in the pilot 
house. By the mark 7, by the feet 8. 

Mr. Hardy. It requires an expert to read that off ? 

Capt. Leyland. That is the reason why I say that if I have got 
an officer whom I can spare I would much prefer to have him do that. 

Mr. Hardy. Suppose vou didn't have an officer to spare? 

Capt. Leyland. Wouldn't be any more busily engaged anywhere 
else. There is no busier spot for the officer than on tne lead stand 
in a fog. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. How long do you think it would take a man to 
learn to lower a boat and to get from the vessel easily in a sea wave 
and to be able to steer that boat and to put an oar in that boat in a 
sea wave ? 

Capt. Leyland. I don't know. It wouldn't take a man very long, 
if he had common sense. What is there in steering a small boatt 
And another thing, the sailor as a rule wouldn't be so apt to be there. 
It would be the petty officer who would take charge of the steering. 
Even if there was not, I think I would be ashamed of myself to say 
that I couldn't learn that in 30 days. You take these boys that are 
brought up on the Coast of Maine, they can do anything with a bo&t. 

Mr. Furuseth. The present law provides four years' apprentice- 
ship for a sailor in the United States. 

Capt. Leyland. Four years. I believe it does. 

-Mr. Furuseth. And the Enghsh law provides (jiat no one shall 
ship as an able seaman unless he has got three years of experieiice. 

Capt. Leyland. Yes, sir; that is right. But, as I said before, that 
is a law that was appUcable 25 or 30 vears ago. 

Mr. Furuseth. The English passed this law four years ago. 

Capt. Leyland. I couldn't say as to that. 

Mr. Gi^sene. Yours is a passenger line ? 

Capt. Leyi*and. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Greene. How many lives have you lost during this past yeart 

Capt. Leyland. None whatever. 
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STATEMENT OF CAPT. HIGGIITS, SUPERINTENDENT OF ENGI- 
NEEES ON THE OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP LINE, PIER NO. 
26, NORTH RIVER. 

Capt. HiGGiNS. I also represent an engineering committee repre- 
senting 25 Atlantic coastwise, Chesapeake Bay, and Gulf steamship 
lines, and on behalf of that committee I desirp to submit a brief to be: 
printed. 

[Memorandum on bill H. R. 11372.] 

The undersigned committee respectfully presents to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries the following memorandum on H. R. 11372: ' 

This committee represents 25 Atlantic coastwise, Chesapeake Bay, and Gulf steam- 
ship lines operated on regular advertised schedules for the carriage of passengers and 
freight between the ports of Portland, Me., Boston, Providence, Long Island Sound 
ports, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Norfolk, Wilmington, 
Charleston, Savannah, Brunswick, Jacksonville, Tampa, Key W^eet, Mobile, Ne^r 
Orleans, Galveston, Tex., Mexican, and all West Indian ports. It. includes tjie 
following lines: American-Hawaiian Steamship Line, Baltimore Steam Packet Co., 
Boston & Philadelphia Steamship Co., Chesapeake Steamship Co., Clyde Steam- 
ship Co., Eastern Steamship Co., Joy Steamship Co., Maine Steamship Co., Mallory 
Steamship Co., Massachusetts Steamship Co., Merchants & Miners Transportation 
Co., Metropolitan Steamship Co., New England Navigation Co., New York & Bal-^ 
timore Transportation Co., New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co., New York & 
Porto Rico Steamship Co., Norfolk & Washington Steamboat Co., Ocean Steamship 
Co., Old Dominion Steamship Co., Peninsular & Occidental Steamship Co., Red 
**D" Line, Southern Pacific Co., and Southern Steamship Co. 

The object of this bill, according to its title, is to abolish involuntary servitude im-^ 
posed upon seamen, not only of our own country but of fore^ countries. 

The principal subjects covered are: 

I. Hours and conditions of labor of seamen at sea and in port. 

II. Penalties for desertion and failing to join the vessel. 

III. The requirement that 75 per cent in each department shall understand orders 
given by officers. 

IV. Application to foreign vessels and abrogation of treaties. 

HOURS AND CONDITIONS. OP LABOR. 

We do not object to any practical legislation which will improve the conditions of 
seamen, their accommodations and provisions on board ship, and will secure protec-; 
tion for them on shore, but we do object strongly to any legislation which will certainly 
lead to a violation of contracts deliberately entered into and will put a premium on 
desertion. 

The peculiar relation between the masters and crews of vessels is a growth of centu- 
ries, and can not be uprooted suddenly. The necessities of navigation require a dis- 
cipline which differs radically from that existing in any other class of workmen. 
Legislation may be necessary to prevent cruelty and injustice at sea or in port, but. 
strict discipline must be maintained for the protection of life and property. 

(1) Watches at sea. — ^The first section of the Wilson bill provides that in all merchant 
vessels the sailors shall, while at sea, be divided into two and the firemen into three 
watches (p. 2, lines 4-7). , 

The two- watch system on sailing vessels is as old as navigation. Under this system, 
theoretically, a sailor is seldom off duty more than four hours continuously, yet in 
practice nowadays the men have far more time to themselves than they did m the 
old sailing-ship days. . 

With the development of steam navigation, especially in the case of the fast trans- . 
Atlantic passenger vessels, the system has been greatly modified. On such vessels 
the duties of a seaman are very different from wnat they were on sailing vessels, or 
even on freight steamers. Larger crews are carried; the work is subdivided, special 
duties being assigned to the day men, who sleep throughout the night; and the rest of 
the deck department attend to the regular ship^s routine. Not only is the watch\' 
below off duty, but those men who are not actually engaged in deck service are allowed 
to remain in their quarters, subject to call. 

In the coastwise service the watch-and-watch system has been modified. In many 
of the lines the quartermasters work watch and watch, while the seamen work during' 
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tbe day from 6 a. m. ix> 5 p. m., with, two hours oU for meab, and at night their places 
are taken b^ watchmen who patrol the deck of the ship and saloons. 

These different systems nave been slowly developed in the various lines, and 
have proved perfectly satisfactory. 

To B.mly a rigid uniformity to all classes of vessels would, we think, be most unwise. 

The mremen on most v^els are now in three shifts, working in watches of 4 hours 
on and 4 hours off during the entire 24 hours. 

(2) Work in port. — ^The bill provides that "while in a safe harboi* no seaman shall 
be required to no any unnecessary work on Sundajn! or legal holidays, and at all other 
times while the vessel is in a safe harbor nine hours, inclusive of anchor watch, shall 
constitute a day's work" (p. 2, lines 15--19). 

The word "unnecessary^' is vague and indefinite. Suppose a ship scheduled to 
sail on Monday or Tuesday arrives late. Who is to determine whether it is necessary 
to work on Sunday? 

To limit the hours of labor in port to nine hours per day is impracticable. Emer- 
gencies will arise, even in the safest harbor, which at times will call for more than 
nine hours of work. Suppose, for instance, a ship had anchored, and that aft^ the 
crew had been at work for 8} hours it became necessary to shift the anchorage, or move 
Id another berth. In such case the hours should certainly not be limited. 

S\) Aocommodations. — Section 5 of the bill increases the crew space from 72 to 100 
ic feet and from 12 to 16 square feet. It fails to state whether this includes lockersy 
or any other spaces. 

We believe the present accommodations on steamships are ample; but if any change 
i^ould be required it should not affect vessels already built, but only those built after 
a certain date, as was provided in the act of March 3, 1897. 

The other provisions with regard to washing places, heating apparatus, hot and cold 
water, and washtubs seem more appropriate to a hotel than a ship. It may, however^ 
be well to^ describe the quarters for seamen and firemen on a coastwise steamer of a 
familiar type. Take, for instance, the Madison. There the quarters for the sailors 
are in the forepeak of the spar deck and consist approximately of 238 square feet and 
1,725 cubic feet, berths and lockers included. This gives each man 26 square feet and 
192 cubic feet. The firemen's quarters are on the starboard side of the boiler hatch 
with an inlet from the boiler room to the quarters, without the necessity of coming on 
deck. Including berths and lockers, the firemen have approximately 144 square feet 
and 1,044 cubic feet, or 12 square feet and 87 cubic feet per man, there being 9 fire- 
men and 3 coal passers. The seamen have two separate washbasins and one water- 
closet. The firemen have a separate wash room and closet with three washbasins and 
a shower bath. 

Other typical steamers are the Cowzalj theMontoso, and the IsahelUiy of the New York 
& Porto Rico Steamship Line. The quarters for the crew are aft, with washing places 
and water-Kiloaets and about 15 square feet for each man. All of their steamers have 
separate compartments for firemen and seamen and all are fitted with lockers in the 
forecastle. There is a mess room amidships for seamen and firemen on the three 
vessels named. 

PENALTIES FOR DESERTION AND FAILURE TO JOIN THE SHIP. 

While the p3nal provisions with reojard to desertion are seldom resorted to, their 
deterrent effect is no doubt considerable. In view of the fact that these penalties 
have been abaliahed in the domestic trade, much might be said in favor of abolishing 
them in the foreign trade as well, but the method proposed in the present bill is 
open to most serious objection: 

(1) Because by its terms the bill is made applicable to foreign as well as to United 
States vessels, thus interfering with treaty rights and obligations; and 

(2) Because the bill gives seamen the right, within 48 hours after the arrival of their 
vessel in a port where cargo is loaded or delivered, to demand payment of one-half the 
waofes due them (p. 4, line 7). <<• . 

Under the existing law stipulations mav be made in the shipping articles with regard 
to payment of wa^es during the voyage, but by the Wilson bifl (p. 4, lines 7 and 8) all 
stipulations which limit the right of a seaman to demand ana receive one-hall his 
wages are declared to be void. 

To give seamen a rijjht to demand and obtain one-half their wages in any port where 
ear^o is loaded or delivered is to put a premium on desertion, even if treaty obliga- 
tions were entirely disregarded. 

But if the bill is to apply to foreign vessels and all treaty obligations with regard 
to desertion are to be abrogated, our ports will be filled with foreign seamen who will 
demand half pay, and after receiving it, will desert their ships and take the chance 
of obtaining employment at their convenience on other vessels, or ashore. It is also 
to be observed tnat this would present a new problem for the immigration auUiorities. 



 

Ab r^anls seamen of United States vessete, the case would be mvLcb. the same. 
Suppose timt an American vessel arrives in Porto Kico in the wint^ months and sea- 
men, delighted with the salubrious climate of that island, demand and receive one*- 
haH the pay due them. Is there any doubt that in such a case the temptation to 
^eseart would be irresistible? 

It ifl true that the seamen can not be imprisoned under the existing law for desei> 
tion, but neither can they, under the present law, obtain any pay. It is tiie com- 
bination of these two provisions which makes the chief evil. Suppose that a vessel 
puts into port in distress and is compelled to discharge part of her cargo. If seamen 
are given the right to demand one-half their pay, they might prefer to forfeit the othet 
hftll rather than stand by the ship. In that case there mignt be great difficulty in 
•obtaining a crew, and the men themselves would become a public charge and have 
to be cared for by the public authorities of their own or some foreign country. 

BEQUIBEMENT THAT 75 PER CENT IN EACH DEPARTMENT BHALL UNDERSTAND THE 

ORDERS GIVEN BY OFFICERS. 

Section 13 of the bill provides that no vessel shall depart from any port of the United 
States unless 75 p^ cent of her crew in each department shall be able to understand 
any lawful order given by the officers (p. 15, Ime 25, to p. 16, Line 7) and that the 
boards of local inspectors shall examine applicants claiming to be able eeamen (p. 16, 
lines 8-11). 

In Atlantic ports, and especially in the Gulf ports, it would be utterly impossible to 
comply -with these requirements and obtain a sufficient number of seamen for the 
coastwise steamers of the United States. 

According to the last report of the Commissioner of Navigation, page 75, 52.3 per 
cent of the crews shipped by the United States shipping commissioners were foreign- 
ers, and the same is doubtless true of the crews shipped by masters without going before 
a shipping commissioner. 

American ships have almost disappeared from foreign trade. It is more and more 
difficult to obtam enough American officers to man tiie few ships remaining in the 
eervice. The men prefer the short runs, which allow them to see their families, rather 
than long sea voyages, which permit home visits only at infrequent intervals. To add 
this last to the already almost intolerable burdens that rest upon American shipowners 
^nga^ed in foreign trade would undoubtedly put an end to the service altogether. 

ft IS a grave question whether men could be obtained under the terms of this bill to 
operate the American ships engaged in coastwise trade. 

The truth is that the present system of permitting the master and chief officer to 
select the deck crew of a steamer is free from all possible objection. For the most 
part, the masters and chief officers are men who have grown up in sea service and have 
a thorough knowledge of the reauirements of that service. They are best qualified 
to determine the competence of tnose necessary properly to man a ship. Self-interest, 
<*are of the property and lives committed to their charge and the provisions of law 
giving to local inspectors i^e right to determine the number of seamen and firemen 
required are a sufficient assurance that competent men will be shipped as sailors 
without resorting to impracticable tests. 

It is certainly impracticable to insist that seamen and firemen on Ainerican vessels 
should be adepts in the English lan^^ge. The fact is that very few words are used 
at sea; and, if a man knows his business, it makes little difference what langua^ he 
speaks. 

. There is, as it were, a sailors' language. Frequently foreign sailors, who in court 
appear not to understand questions put by lawyers ana judges, understand perfectly 
oroers at sea. i 

In the case of the Rio de Janeiro both courts found that the Chinese sailors were 
perfectly competent, and the lower court held that there was no difficulty in com- 
municating orders to the Chinese crew through their own boatswain. 

The appellate court condemned the vessel, saying that there had been jio sufficient 
drill in towering the boats. B(^t drills are now required by law, and these require- 
ments can not be too strictly enforced. 

. It is a well-known fact that after the Slocum disaster the Departm^it of Commerce 
and Labor caused a rigid inspection to be made of all American merchant vessels 
carrying passengers, with the result that it was shown that even in the case of Chinese 
crews there was no lack of intelligence, understanding, or discipline. In fact, the 
highest praise was given to boats manned by Chinese crews. 

APPLICATION TO FOREIGN VESSELS AND ABROGATION OF TREATIES. 

By five lines (p. 18, lines 1-5) 24 outstanding treaties between the United States 
and foreign nations would be abrogated summarily and without notice. 
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We have had prepared and submit with this a reference to the treaties involved. 
To attempt to abr(^te these treaties as a mere incident to an act of Congress would 
be, to say the least, an extraordinary method of dealing with friendly nations. 

There is one other provision of the bill which we think peculiarly objectionable. 

Section 10 provides that "it is unlawful to pay any person other than an officer 
authorized by act of Congress to collect fee for such service any remuneration for the 
shipment of seamen " (p. 12, lines 13-16). We see no reason why a reasonable charge 
should not be made, such as is universal with employment agencies in all other kinds 
of employment. For instance, if the Sailors' Home, or Seamen's Institute, where 
sailors in New York are boarded and well cared for, charges a fee of 50 cents or $1 per 
man, which is paid by the ship for furnishing a crew, there is no reason for Congress 
to legislate on the subject. The State legislatures regulate intelligence offices and 
employment agencies and issue licenses, investigate and inspect such s^encies, and 
revoke licenses. There is no reason why this should not be extended to shipping 
masters and agencies for furnishing crews. 

TREATIES AFFECTED BY WILSON BILL. 

Section 17 of the Wilson bill repeals sections 4080, 4081, and 5280 of the Revised 
Statutes, and provides that: 

*'So much of the treaties with foreign nations as provide for the arrest, imprison- 
ment, and delivering up to the vessel which he has deserted of merchant seamen, or 
is inconsistent with this act, is hereby abrogated." (P. 17, line 22, to p. 18, line 5.) 

Section 4080 provides for the arrest of foreign seamen by the United States marshal 
on application of a foreign consul. 

Section 4081 defines the proceedings thereon. 

Section 5280 relates to the recapture of foreign seamen who have deserted in a port 
of the United States. 

These treaties with regard to seamen differ in some respects. That with Russia 
(1832) provides that: 

*'The consuls, etc., shall have the right to sit as judges and arbitrators in such 
differences as may arise between the captains and crews of the vessels belon8:ing to 
the nations whose interests are committed to their charge, without the interference 
of the local authorities, unless the conduct of the crews or the captain should disturb 
the order or the tranquillity of the country." (Stat. L., vol. 8, p. 444.) 

The treaty with Austro-Hungary (1870) provides that: 

*' Consuls, etc., shall have exclusive charge of the internal order of the merchant 
vessels of their nation. They shall have, therefore, the exclusive power to take 
cognizance of and to settle all differences which may arise at sea or in port between 
captains, officers, and crews in reference to wages and the execution of mutual con- 
tracts, except where the tranquillity of the port is disturbed," etc. (Stat. L., voL 
17, p. 821.) 

Treaties with Denmark, 1861 (Stat. L., vol. 13, p. 605), and with the Netherlands, 
1878 (Stat. L., vol. 21, p. 662), are to the same general effect. 

The treaty with Belgium (1880) provides that the consuls "shall have exclusive 
charge of the internal order of the merchant vessels of their nation, and shall alone take 
cognizance of all differences which may arise between the captains, officers, and 
crews, without exception, particularly in reference to the adjustment of wages and the 
execution of contracts," except where tranquillity of the port is disturbed, etc. (Stat, 
L., vol. 21, p. 776.) 

Treaties with France, 1853 (Stat. L., vol. 10, p. 992); Germany, 1871 (Stat. L., vol, 
17, p. 921); Italy, 1881 (Stat. L., vol. 22, p. 831); Spain, 1902 (Stat. L., vol. 33, Pt. I, 
p. 19, treaties); and Sweden, 1910 (Stat. L., vol. 37, Pt. I, p. 9, treaties), are to the 
same general effect. 

In 1892 a special treaty, containing only three articles, was negotiated with Great 
Britain for the recovery of deserters from merchant vessels (Stat. L., vol. 27, p. 961), 
hy the terms of which tne consular officers of either of the high contracting parties were 
given power to require from the proper authorities assistance for the apprehension, 
recovery, and restoration of seamen who may desert from any ship belonging to a 
citizen or subject of their respective countries while in the ports of the other country. 

H. O. NiCKERsoN, Chairman, 

H. H. Raymond. 

H. B. Walkee. 

c. j. jungen. 

f. d. mooney. 

Allan Luckhurst; 

w. d. burnham. 

J. C. Whitney. 
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I would like to say a few words relative to line 6, page 2, of the pro- 
posed bill: 

And in all merchant vessels of the United States the sailors shall, while at sea, be 
divided into two, and the firemen into three watches, which shall be kept on deck 
duty alternately for the performance of ordinary work incident to the management 
^nd sailing of the vessel. 

On coastwise steamships as present provided there are three 
watches. They work four -hours, with a period of rest of eight hours. 
There are few cases where this does not exist. For instance, on short 
runs. I think in the case of the Fall River Line, this service provides 
for two watches, one watch, I think, on the boat to a given point on 
the route, and the other watch then taking charge up to the point 
of destination. I don't know whether it is so at present, but in some 
large coastwise boats they use four watches. One watch on three 
hours and off nine hours, and then on duty nine hours. 

Also in the fireroom, a certain class of men known as coal passers 
and trimmers. And in some cases these men work six hours on and 
six hours off. 

On the Great Lakes it is my understanding that this trimming and 
coal passing work is done by the deck crew. The firemen in most 
cases, if not the large majority of cases, spend out four hours and go 
on four hours. 

I just make these remarks to show how difficult it is to make any 
set of laws that apply to all cases. 

Capt. White this morning spoke about that subject and about how 
the steamboat inspectors had that matter in hand and how they had 
covered it very satisfactorily and how the present service worked 
TeiyweU. ^ 

I would hke to say a few words about section 2, line 23, page 5: 

Sec. 2. That on and after June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twelve, every place 
appropriated to the crew of every merchant vessel of the United States, except a 
yacht, a pilot boat, or any vessel of less than one hundred tons, registered, shall have 
a crew space of not less than one hundred cubic feet and not less than sixteen square 
feet, measured on the floor or deck of that space, for each seaman or apprentice lodged 
therein. 

The previous requirements on this subject call for 72 cubic feet of 
air space and 12 square feet of deck space. Undoubtedly many ships 
are so constructed to-day that they have more than the above require- 
ment; that is, 12 and 72. 

Some ships, however, are probably limited to these dimensions. 
When they were constructed it was done in entire good faith, and to 
pause that change would undoubtedly be a hardship. 

In many vessels, if all of the space that is given up to the crew is 
taken into account, I think you would find the amount of space 
provided in the proposed bill would be far exceeded, as to the laws 
now in force. The measurements are simply taken in the sleeping 
quarters of the crew, and if one considers the mess rooms usually 
given to them — the wash rooms, the lavatory, and the lobbies, the 
two forecastles, etc. — -I think you will find that there is ample space. 

I would like to say a few words relative to the question of wash 
rooms and lavatories as called for in the bill. 

The majority of steamship managers undoubtedly recognize that 
cleanliness is a valuable asset with their crews. In my particular 
experience, I have received orders on one occasion from my presi- 
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dent to set up wash rooms on four ships. This was done. Lava- 
tories were fitted up with runninff water and shower baths, etc. I 
have had quite an experience with these things, and we found that 
tibe men did not appreciate them or take care of them. Constant 
repairs were required on them. Thev were taken out, and after 
thev were removed it was discovered that the men themselves actu- 
ually preferred an ordinary deck bucket to the lavatories provided 
for them. 

My experience in this matter was so unique that I wrote to some 
of tne gentlemen engaged in similar lines of business as myself and 
asked uiem for their experience. 

The following is an extract from a letter received by me from 
Bernard Mills, assistant superintendent and engineer of the American 
& Hawaiian Steamship Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

A shower spray was originally fitted, but it was not used, and it has been discon- 
nected. Floors of water-closet and wash room are cemented. The sailors and mesa 
boy have similar accommodations to those of the firemen and trimmers, with the 
exception that more floor and air space is allowed per man. The wash room and 
water-closet is the same size for both firemen and sailors; berths, of wood (two high),, 
are fitted in each accommodation. A table is fitted in each of these quarters, with, 
bench seats, to seat all of the crew at once. 

Our experience with the crew is that they show slight appreciation of what has beext 
done for tiieir comfort. The shower baths, water cocks, and water-closet seats have- 
been damaged, and in some cases destroyed. Mosquito screens in windows, ports, 
and doors have been punched through and damaged. The crew prefers to eat on 
deck and on hatch covei:s rather than at the tables; except in inclement weather. 
The greater number wash in deck buckets, rather than in the wash room. On the- 
whole there is very small regard shown by tiie crew for the property of the steamship^ 
company. 

J. M. Blankenship, superintendent of the Merchant & Miners Trans* 
portation Co., o£ Baltimore, under date of January 26, 1912, writes 
me as follows : 

As to the toilets on our ships: The toilets furnished the men are of high ^de plumb- 
ing and finish, but in most every instance we find that the men care nothing about the 
cleanliness of these toilets, and we have to be after them all the time. 

The mess rooms, for both firemen and seamen, are provided on all ships as near the 
galley as possible in order to serve their food hot, and all of the crew can be seated at 
one time. 

Regarding shower baths. We have tried these out, but the men do not care for 
them and will not use them. 

Replying to your question as to the seamen and firemen appreciating the fittings 
furnished them, and whether they handle them with judgment and consideration, 
I will state that they do not, and I agree with you in saying that most of the men. 
would prefer an ordinary deck bucket, and if showers were fitted I am positive they 
would never be used. 

Another gentleman writes me as follows. This is from Mr. C. A. 
Binks, superintendent engineer of the New York & Cuba Mail Steam- 
ship Co. 

A lavatory or wash room and toilet combined is provided for use of the firemen oa 
our modem steamships only.* There is also one for the oilers, fitted with washbasins 
and shower baths, but these privileges are seldom availed of by the men, they pre- 
ferring to wash in a pail. 

Mr. L. ColUns, superintendent of the Ocean Steamship Co., writes,, 
under date of January 26, 1912, from New York: 

There are 12 persons berthed in each forecastle, two less than they are certified to 
accommodate. Connected to the forecastles are the wash rooms and toilet. Both 
firemen and sailors prefer using buckets to washbnflins. Each forecastle is provided 
with a table, which accommodates 12 persons. 
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I would just like to say a word about Lloyds that occurred to me 
since the gentlemen here has questioned. My colleague, the previous 
gentleman, Capt. Leyland, made the statement of what he under- 
stood Lloyds to be. It is an institution that very few people know. 
just exactly what it consists of. There are two societies of Lloyds, 
There is a Lloyds register of foreign shipping which deals exclusively 
with shipping, and it is not, as it is generally understood, an insmrance 
society. Capt. Leyland said that it was an insurance company. It 
is not a company; it is simply an organization of men that has been 
in existence now a little over 100 years for the development and 
improvement of shipping. It is composed of shipowners, imder- 
writers, able architects, and marine engineers, shipbuilders and ship 
merchants. They have surveyors in nearly all ports of the world 
that make it their business to examine the ship when they are build- 
ing and give them what they call a class, which is really a certificate 
of character. It shows whether the vessels are built according tp 
certain standards, whether she is up to certain requirements, and 
certificates are issued accordingly. 

But the society rating Britisn and foreign shipping takes no risk 
on its ships. It is not an insurance company. It is simply a classi- 
fication society. In that respect it is the largest institution of that 
kind in the world. There is a similar society in the United States that 
keeps a record of American shipping. Germany has a similar society 
and Norway has one. 

There is another society in England, the Society of Lloyds, under- 
writers, which is an insurance society, but it is not an insurance comr 
pany. It is a body of men that take an individual risk on anything^ 
on vessels or any other property. It is generally supposed that im 
society of Lloyds, underwriters, take risks on the lives of the royalty. 
I just simply make that statement to correct the statement of Capt. 
licyland made here, which is the usual understanding of what is 
meant by Lloyds. I simply state that because on one occasion I was 
one of Lloyds' surveyors, and I happen to know what Lloyds' Society 
and register of foreign shipping is." 

Mr. Barnhart. You sent out some letters with inquiries to these 
people from whom you have had repUes ? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnsart. They say in their letters to you the following in 
effect: I agree with you that the men prefer to use a bucket* J>id 
your letter sent out suggest that you would like to have such an 
answer made ? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. No, sir. I just stated what our experience had 
been, just as I gave it to you in my statement, that we nad fitted up 
these washrooms, and that it hadn't been appreciated; that the men 
didn't really make use of them, and asked them what their experience 
had been, and these are the repHes that I received. 

The. gentlemen that I wrote to were all members of this committee 
which prepared this brief that I have requested to file. 

Merchants & Miners Transportation Co., 

Baltimore, January 26 , 1912. 
Mr. H. C. HiGGiNS, 

Superintending Engineer Old Dominion Steamship Co., New York City. 

Dear Sir: As requested in your letter of the 25th instant, I am forwarding a sheet 
giving in a general way the information you ask relative to crew accommodations on 
our ships. As it is gotten out in a hurry, it is not quite in the shape that I would 
want, but will serye the purpose. 
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Yoli will note that we speak of the floor space and air space in the quarters and 
jufit outside. The forecastles of nearly all of our ships open into recesses and lobbies 
which are utilized for pumps, windlass engines, etc.j but contribute to the comfort 
of the crew, as it gives them additional room to sit around, as well as additional air 
space. 

. As to the toilets on our ships: The toilets furnished the men are of high-grade 
plumbing and fittings; but in most every instance we find ih&t the meji care nothing 
about the cleanliness of these toilets, and we have to be after them all the time. 

Mess rooms, both for firemen and seamen, are provided on all ships as near the 
galley as possible in order to serve their food hot, and all of the crew off duty can be 
seated at one time. 

Regarding shower baths: We have tried these out, but the men do not care for them 
and will hot use them. 

Replying to your question as to whether the seamen and firemen appreciate the 
fittings furnished them, and whether they handle them with judgment and consid- 
eration: Would state that they do not, and I agree with you in saying that most of 
the men would prefer an ordinary deck bucket, and if showers were fitted I am posi- 
tive that they would never be used. 

I expect to be in Washington next Monday and hope to see you at the meeting, 
when 1 will be glad to give you any further information that I may have. 
Yours, truly, 

J. M. Blankenship, Superintendent. 



' American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., 

Brooklyn, N. Y., January 27, 1892. 
Mr. H. C..H1GGINS, 

• Superintending Engineer Old Dominion Steamship Co., New York, N. Y, 

.Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiry regarding crew's accommodation on steamers 
of this company's fleet: On the four well-deck type steamers sailors and firemen are 
berthed aft, under poop — sailors on starboard side and firemen and trimmers on 
port side. Floor space for six firemen and six trimmers is 257 square feet, and air 
space is 2,570 cubic feet. Firemen and trimmers have a common water-closet, with 
55 square feet of floor space and 414 cubic feet of air space. This room is fitted with 
a cast-iron trough and running water, and four seats. There is also a washroom, with 
39 square feet floor space and 292 cubic feet air space. In this room is fitted a gal- 
vanized-iron wash trough to accommodate four men at once for washing purposes. 
A shower spray was originally fitted, but was not used and it has been disconnected. 
Floors of water-closet and washroom are cemented. The sailors and mess boy have 
similar accommodations to those for the firemen and trimmers, with the exception 
that more floor and air space is allowed per man. The washroom and water-closet is the 
same size for both firemen and sailors. Berths of wood (two high) are fitted in each 
accommodation. A table is fitted in ea<;h of these quarters, with bench seats to 
seat all of the crew at once. The quarters are lighted by electricity and heated 
with steam radiators, and ventilated with cowl ventilators. Copper gauze wire mos- 
quito screens are fitted on ports on inside windows, and screen' doors for use in 
Tropics. 

Fourteen ships of the shelter-deck type all have quarters of larger size and more 
room per man (for the firemen), from the fact that they bum oil fuel and quarters 
were designed for a coal-burning- crew. 

Our experience with the crew is that they show slight appreciation of what has been 
done for their comfort. The shower baths, watercocks, and water-closet seats have 
been damaged and in some cases destroyed. Mosquito screens in windows, ports, 
and doors have been punched through and damaged. The crew prefers to eat on 
deck and on the hatch covers rather than at the tables, except in inclement weather. 
The greater number wash in deck buckets rather than in the washrooms. On the 
whole, there is very small regard shown by the crew for the property of the steamship 
company. 

Yours, truly, Bernard Mills, 

Assistant Superintending Engineer. 
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Ocean Steamship Co. op Savannah, 

New York, January 26, 1912, 
Mr. H. C. HiGGiNS, 

Superintending Engineer, Old Dominion Steamship Co., New York City. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your circular letter of January 25 addressed to the 
superintending engineers of the various steamship lines in the port of New York. 
The firemen and sailors^ forecastles on the vessels of this line contain approximately 
206 square feet of floor space and 1,632 cubic feet of air space. There are 12 persons 
berthed in each forecastle, 2 less than they are certified to accommodate. Connected 
to the forecastles are the wash room and toilet. Both firemen and sailors prefer using 
buckets to washbasins. Eac^ forecastle is provided with a table which accommodates 
12 persons. 

Trusting this information is satisfactory and with best wishes for. the success of your 
committee, I remain, 

Yours, truly, L. Collins, Superintendent. 



New York, January 26, 1912. 
Mi. H. C. Higgins, 

Superintending Engineer, Old Dominion. Steamship Co., New York. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your circular communication of the 23d instant with refer- 
ence to the crew accommodations on our steamers and the fitting out of ships with 
washbasins, toilets, etc., for sailors and firemen, I would say that while I am unable 
to give you the floor space and cubic feet of air space in tne forecastles, I may say 
that we more than meet the requirements of the law in that respect. 

A lavatory or wash room and toilet combined is provided for the use of the firemen 
(on our mo<iem steamers only). There is also one for the oilers fitted with wash- 
basins and shower baths, but these privileges are seldom availed of by the men, they 
preferring to wash in a pail. 

No separate mess room is provided for the firemen, as tables and benches are fitted in 
the forecastle, which arrangement apparently gives satisfaction. 
Yours, truly, 

New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co. 
C. A. BiNKS, Superintendent-En^neer, 

Mr. Hardy. Don't you think it indicates that somehow the condi- 
tions that you have referred — isn't that a rather strenuous comment 
on sea life, that these men do not want to be clean? Don't you 
have to go to a lower strata in order to get sailors ? 

Capt. Higgins. I am verv reluctant to sav that we do. 

Mr. Hardy. Can you suggest anything that would raise the 
standard of sea life so as to get a better class of people? 

Capt. Higgins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. What ? 

Capt. Higgins. You could do two things: You could make life 
less attractive on shore, and life on the sea more attractive. 

Mr. Hardy. Let us leave out the first part of it. 

Capt. Higgins. The two have got to go together, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. I think there would be serious objection to this 
committee passing any law to lessen the favorable conditions on land. 

Capt. Higgins. When you consider improvements of that kind, 
sir, I have no suggestion. 

Mr. Hardy. Would you suggest better conditions on the sea ? 

Capt. Higgins. That is a subject, sir, that Congress has been 
dealing with, as I anderstand it, for a good many years, and for me 
to have the impudence to make recommendations to you gentlemen, 
sir, it would be very impertinent. 

Mr. Hardy. I don't think it would be impertinent. You oppose 
some legislation here. Now, what have you got to propose for the 
benefit of the seamen? 
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Capt. HiGGiNS. As I say, I haren't anything to propose. When 
you talk about improving the conditions of the sea, making it attrac- 
tive to the American boys, I regret very much I haven't anything 
to suggest. 

MrTilARDY. Hasn't it grown less attractive to the Norwegian boy 
and the English boy, and every other boy 

Capt. HiGGiNS. Regarding the Norwegian and the English boy, 
I can't sav. I can simply say that as to the American boy, it has., 
if you will permit me to take a little time and give you a fittle per- 
sonal experience, I can tell you something' that occurred right in 
my own family. 

Mr. Hardy. Aren't the present conditions such that i^obady will 
go to sea if they can avoid it ? 

Capt. HiQQiNS. I think conditions aboard ship are better now than 
they ever were. 

Mr. Harby. And yet you say the class of men you get, you ar^ 
compelled to get from the riflfraflf ? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. That is because conditions on shore are so much 
better. 

Mr. Hardy. The conditions on shipboard are improving, but it is 
so far behind conditions on land that 

Capt. HiQGiNs. Yes, sir; the conditions on shipboard are improvingr 
but tne opportunities for a man going to sea, that is the Ajoaeric&u 
boy, I am a native American, are not improving in the same tatio as 
they are on shore. 

Mr. Hardy. And yet you have no suggestion to make for the im- 
provement of those conditions ? 

Capt. HiGGiNs. I regret, sir, that I have not. 

The Chairman. The International Seamen's Union, it is their sug- 
gestion, this legislation, to improve their condition. You understand 
that, don't you ? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And yet you think if this bill was enacted into law 
it wouldn't have that effect ? 

Capt. HiGGiNs. To make it attractive for the American boy to go 
to sea would require something more than this bill. 

The Chairman. You don't think this bill would tend to improve 
conditions of seafaring life ? 

Capt. Hiqgins. I can't see where it would, greatly; no, sir. 

The Chairman. Would it not in any respect ? 

Capt. HiGGiNs. I can't say that it would in any respect. I know 
if such bill had been in effect 20 years ago when I started to go to 
sea, it wouldn't have influenced me one way or the other. 

Mr. Wilson. That is to say, it will require more than this bijl. 
What have you in mind ? 

Capt. HiGGiNs. Now, the advantages on the sea, according to what 
they are on land — those are not questions considered by the American 
boy when he goes to sea. 

Mr. Barnhart. The inexpensive attractions that are being offered 
nowadays to voung people m the cities are drawing them by whole- 
sale from the farm. Do you mean to say that those same attractiona 
hold men from going to the isolated jobs of seafaring ? 

Capt. HiGGiNs. Ices, sir. 
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Mr. Wilson, Is it not a fact that one of the reasons that drives 
men from the sea and keeps others from going there is that the seamen 
eim he imprisoned for the nonperformance of their contract relations ? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. I don't think that influences the situation a bit. 
It wouldn't have influenced me when I went to sea, and I never heard 
that discussed on shipboard. It may surprise you. gentlemen when 
I state that I went to sea; that I had been to sea about' 10 or 15 

J ears before I knew there was such a law on the statute books. I 
ave heard more about seamen being imprisoned the last 24 hour$ 
than I have heard all the rest of my life, and I have been connected 
with slups in one w^ or another since I was born. 

The Chairman. Hfow about this allotment in advance ? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. I have heard that discussed, I but am not compe- 
tent to discuss it. 

Mr. Wilson. Wouldn't the efficiency requirement of this bill tend 
to influence the situation ? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. I can't see where it would. You understand, 
gentlemen, I am an engineer. I have been to sea in sailing ships, 
but I am not as familiar with this — I have been there simply as a 
passenger; but I am an engineer, and I am not thoroughly competent 
to speak on the salary end of it. I am rather more familiar with the 
engineering end of it. 

Mr. Wilson. As an engineer one would suppose that you would 
be competent to speak with reference to the safety of the vessels, at 
least. I should lite to ask ypu. Captain, as to whether or not you 
believe the language requirements of this bill, that the crew be able 
to understand the orders of the officers, would tend toward safety 
at sea ? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. I don't think it would. I had probably 15 years' 
ejs^erience in an engine room at sea, and spent a considerable por- 
tion of that time with men who didn't speak the English language. 
In case of emergency I never knew of tnose men to fall down. I 
never knew the time that they didn't come up to the scratch. And 
on our ships to-day we have men who couldn t carry on a conversa- 
tidn with anybody in the English language, but they understand their 
orders. It is a sort of a mixture in between the language of the offi- 
cer and the language of the crew, the firemen in my particular case, 
and th^get along very well. 

Mr. Wilson. What is the average general temperature in the 
engine room ? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. It is like it is on the streets, sir. In some vessels 
it is very high, in some it is not, and in later days I think the tem- 
perature has been verv much improved, and I tnink it is very much 
more comfortable. Those are engineering particulars that I wouldn't 
like to take up your time with. 

Mr. Wilson. Does it run as high as 120° ? 

Capt. HiOGiNS. lu the Tropics; yes, sir. 

Mx. Wilson. Higher than that ? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. In some locations and. in some places the tern- 
pwature would be the same as it is outside and in other parts of the 
e<xiiq>axtment of the machinery itself it would be very hot, the same 
as you have it in your buildmgs. 

Mr. Wilson. Axe the engine rooms and boiler rooms together oa 
the ship ? 
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 Capt. HiGGiNS. They are generally in close proximity, but not, 
except in very small vessels, in one compartment. 

Mr. Wilson. What is the usual temperature in the boiler room on 
the particular ship which you have charge ? 

- Capt. HiGGiNS. On the particular ships that I have charge of the 
boiler roqm is cooler than the engine room. That is brought about 
by improvements in boiler design and boiler fittings, etc. 

Mr. Williams. You think the firemen and the engineer ought to 
be required to work six hours in a temperature of 120° ? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. I don't think they do work in that temperature. 

There is one special illustration that I have got on the Fall River 
Line. There is a run on Long Island Sound. I don't think the tem- 

ferature in that engine room is 120°. I know with the company that 
am connected with it has got to be over 100° outside before it is 
120° in the fireroom. 

Mr. Wilson. Isn't that an exception to the general rule? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. Not with later-aay ships. 

Mr. Wilson. Later-day passenger ships ? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. Not necessarily passenger; the machinery end of it 
would apply to freight vessels, too. 

Mr. Wilson. The temperature in the passenger ships is not lower 
than in the freighters ? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. No, sir. 

Mr. Wilson. They have the same apparatus for keeping the rooms 
cool — they use the same equipment in a freighter that they use in a 
passenger vessel ? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. It would depend on the machinery arrangement, 
the design of construction, the arrangement of the boilers, the heat- 
ing, etc. 

H. B. Griffin. I would like to ask hiin to state who is it that wants 
to sit down on the present lavatories or shower baths that have been 
put on board by the companies for the convenience of the crew? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. Nobody. 

Mr. Griffin. You make a complaint about it. 
 Capt. HiGGiNS. I make no complaint. 

Mr. Griffin. The suggestion that you made in your letters that the 
men preferred buckets to the f acihties provided . There must be some 
reason for it. Have you ever heard or an engineer objecting to keep- 
ing the pump running at night which flushes well the lavatories, be- 
cause it annoys him in his sleeping hours ? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. Never. 

Mr. Griffin. I have had some experience along that line. 

Capt. HiGGiNs. I never heard of it. 

Mr. Thayer. I would like to ask you, isn't there a difference in 
the Ufe at sea, the isolation and the separation from the family, a 
hardship of employment infinitely worse than that in a steel mill 
where a man has to Hsten to the clang of iron and breathe dust filings 
into his lungs all day long in any machine shop, and either in our 
other mills, our cotton and our woolen mills ? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. That has a great deal to do with it, in my opinion. 
My opinion is based on experience I have had with the Old Dominion 
Steamship Co. We are at a port every other night and home every 
fourth night. In the engineering department we have no difficulty 
at all in getting American-bom boys to recruit our engineering force 
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from. I might say that a good many of those boys come off of the 
farm; and our biggest recruiting station for our engines is at present 
in North Carohna. We have no difficulty in getting native-born 
boys from Virginia and North Carohna for our service, and the fact 
that they get home every fourth night- and are in port every other 
night gives a decided advantage in that connection. 

Mr. Post. Will you give the committee those letters or file them 
with the committee ? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. These letters were given to me personally; but I 
.don't think the writers will have any objection to their going on file. 
One of the writers is here; and if he has no objection, I will be very 
glad to give them to you. 

Mr. Post. Is it a fact or not a fact that imprisonment of a seaman 
now is a very rare occurrence ? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. For the last 10 years I can not speak; but for 10 
years prior to that I can't recall that I ever knew of a seaman being 
miprisoned for desertion. 

Mr. Wilson. Were you engaged in the old sea service? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. Yes, sir; 1 was in the trans-Atlantic service for a 
great many years; in the coatswise trade for five or six years. 

Mr. Wilson. Between tliis country and Europe and other coun- 
tries ? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. Between tliis country and Europe. 

Mr. Andrew Furuseth. What are the wages paid the firemen 
nowadays ? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. I think out of New York on American ships the 
average wages is about $40. 

Mr. Furuseth. Do you know how many, or could you state any 
percentage of men among the firemen or on the decK, exclusive of 
officers, that are married ? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. We have no possible way of knowing. We do not 
ask tnem whether they are married or not. I not only could state 
that relative to the firemen, but with the sailors ; of course, I have no 
knowledge of it, but I couldn't state it with reference with the engi- 
neers, the men that I come in contact with every day. I simply make 
that statement to show how difficult it would be to answer that ques- 
tion as to the firemen, when I don't know as to the engineers. 

Mr. Furuseth. Do you tliink it would be possible for a man to 
marry and keep a family on $40 a month ? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. I think $40 a month, when a man's lodging and 
boara is considered, compares very favorably with $1.50 on shore. 

Mr. Wilson. What are the firemen's wages out of Liverpool ? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. When I was engaged in the Liverpool service, I 
think about £5. 

Mr. Wilson. Ajmroximately $25 ? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. Yes, sir; but that is 15 years ago. 

Mir. Wilson. What is it now ? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. I don't know; I am speaking about 15 years ago; 
approximately £5. 

Mr. Wilson. What was it out of New York at that time ? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. About the same as they are now getting; probably 
$35 or $40. 

Mr. Wilson. Do you think the wages of $28 or $30 appUes at 
present ? 
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Capt. HiGGiNs. At present; I have had an experience of abotlt IS 
years in the trans-Atlantic trade. 

Mr. Barkhart. Do I understand that the wages of the engineew 
have not been increased for 15 years ? 

Capt. HiGoms. I didn't make that statement. 

Mr. Barnhart. You said about 15 years ago. 

Capt. HlCGiNS. The gentleman asked what the wages of the firemen 
were out of Liverpool, and I said about 15 years ago it was about £5, 
if my memory is correct. What they are to-day, I have no knowl- 
edge of. 

Mr. Barnhart. He also asked what they were out of New York, 
and you said the same as now. 

Capt. HiGGiNS. At that time firemen received $35 or $40. 

Mr. Hardy. You mean that the firemen's wages have not increased 
for the last 15 years in the port of New York ? 

Capt. HiGGiNs. I don't think thejr have on the American ships. 

Mr. Hardy. So that they are working now at the same wages; that 
is, the firemen ? 

Capt. HiGGiNS. Fifteen years ago they were probably $35, and nt)w 
they are $40. 

STATEMENT OF CAPT. EMERY, MAITAGEE OF THE MABIVE 
DEPABTMESTT OF THE lACKAWANBTA EAILWAT. 

Capt. Emery. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I just want to call 
your attention to page 17, section 15, of the proposed bill, in regard 
to towing not more tnan one barge. I want to say to this committee 
I don't know whether you appreciate the hardsmp that that would 
be upon the companies that are towing coal from New York, and from 
Norfolk to eastern ports, and what a haraship it would be on the con- 
sumer of those cities. 

Up to a few years ago we were allowed to tow four barges between 
those ports. Now, we only tow three. Our barges were built to 
<5arry approximately 1,200 to 1,400 tons of coal, and that was by 
reason or having salt water at the various docks in the eastern ports. 

We built tugboats of large capacity to tow those boats, those thre^ 
barges or four barges. And I say, with as much safety as formerly, 
we could tow two. I say there is very Kttle encouragement for a 
company to build and put in hundreds of thousands of dollars xsx 
first-class equipment, and then cut them down at this time and only 

i)erinit them to tow one barge. It would mean to the consumers at 
east $1 a ton on every ton of coal that was delivered in the eastern 
ports. I am not here on behalf of the railroads any more than I am 
m behalf of the consumer of the eastern ports of New York. I think 
that is a very serious matter to all concerned, both to the company and 
to the consumer, and therefore I want it to be noted in these reports 
that we object on the part of those interested to have this part of the 
bill enacted. 

I ^ess that is all I want to say. I want to have it on record that 
I object to it. 

Mr. Wilson. Isn't it a fact that it doesn't prohibit simply more 
than one barge, but simply more than one bai^e unless they are 
equipped with motive power ? 



Capt. Emeby. None of our barges has got motive power. All of 
<mr barges have got sufficient crew to man them. All of our barges 
Jiave, but none of them have motive power. 

Mr. Wilson^ If a barge should break away at sea with no motive 
power and an insufficient crew, do you mean that it doesn't become 
h menace to the life of the crew and also a danger to navigation ? 

Capt. EilERY. No, sir; not if it is properly manned, lliey have 
s31 got the same equipment that a sailing boat has. They have got 
the sails and the rudcler the same as on a sail boat. 

Mr. AtlERS. I would like to ask vou about section 16. 

Capt. Emery. I am not famiUar with any provision of section 16 
as to towing rafts. I don't know, probably the same thing applies 
to that. I don't know what facilities they have got for protecting 
them. I know that our coal barges — we have every facility to protect 
the crew. We try and get men who are able to handle the boat the 
same as on a sail boat. 

Mr. Wilson. Isn't it the case that the barges are not provided 
with sails 1 

Capt. Emery. No; our company and all the companies that I 
blow of that tows boats to the eastern ports — they have all got sails 
and auxiUaries. 

Mr. Wilson. Then, so far as your particular case was concerned, 
this would not injuriously affect you ? 

Capt. Emery. I don't know what they mean by ^'motive power." 
If the sails will apply as motive power, then it will not affect us. 

Mr. Wilson. Are not sails to a great extent motive power at sea ? 

Capt. Emery. I don't know how they will interpret this bill. 

The Chairman. If that said *'With sails or other motive power." 

Capt. Emery. I would have no objection to that part of the bill 
provided that was ''sails or other motive power." 

STATEMEKT OF A. 1. CXTIIIN. 

Mr. CuLLiN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I represent a marine 
association composed of six trunk line railways which transport 50 
per cent of the coal East, and I most respectfully ask that we be 
allowed to appear before tiiis board or the subcommittee with statis- 
tics to show tne amount of coal, etc., and the safetv of our barges, in 
this particular work, relating to section 15 of this bill. I simply ask 
permission that we be allowed a hearing at some other day from the 
committee of the whole or the subcommittee on that question. We 
are getting up statistics at the present time. 

The Chairman. As soon as they are prepared, if you will hand 
them in, I will have them put into the record. 

Mr. Greene. As I understood the captain, he wants to appear 
before the subcommittee, if this bill finally goes to the subcommittee 
for further consideration. 

The Chairman. There will be further hearings after to-day. 

Mr. Wilson. I would like to ask whether the barges of these com- 
panies are equipped with sails and crews or motive power of any 
kind? 

Mr. CtiLLiN. They are only equipped with sails and the latest 
improvements for handling the sails. 

Mr. Wilson. Ample for the movement of the barge ? 
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Mr. (^ULLiN. Yes, sir; and fully crewed. 

Mr. Wilson. Then this section would not adversely affect you, 
would it ? 

Mr. CuLLiN. I think it will so far as the argument has been put up 
here previous to our objection to the bill. 

Mr. Wilson. As you suggested, based on the presumption that 
simply included steam or some similar power and does not include 
power from the winds ? 

Mr. CuLLiN. The crewing of the boats as well. 

Mr. Wilson. Are your barges not now equipped with ample crews 
sufficient to manage these barges if the}' are set adrift ? 

Mr. OuLLiN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wilson. Isn't that all that is requu^ed by this bill ? 

Mr. CuLLiN. I think the objection is that we are not fully equipped 
with our crews to handle our barges, and that is why we want to get 
our statistics up to show you. 

Mr. Hardy. Have you had any barges lost at all m. the last few 
years ? 

Mr. CuLLiN. Yes, sir; we have had barges, but not anything like 
in comparison to the number of sailing vessels. The company that 
I represent sends east about 2,000, composed of a tugboat and 3 
barges. It is impossible for us to sail all of those barges in the 
weather that we have without we meet with a loss sometimes. 

Mr. Hardy. About how many barges have been lost with their 
crews on board ? 

Mr. CuLLiN. If the gentlemen will allow me, I will show them the 
statistics when we appear before the board finally. 

Mr. Hardy. I would be glad to have you do that. 

Mr. Ayres. Of course, if your barges are lost, that loss ultimately is 
paid by the consumer, just as much as if you were allowed to run only 
two barges, the cost to the consumer would be increased by $1 a ton. 
Your company has got to pay for itself, and if you do not have suffi- 
cient means of safety and lose the barges, the consumer pays for it 
eventually. 

Mr. CuLLiN. I don't think they do. 

Mr. Wilson. I would like to ask the gentleman whether or not the 
companies also insure the crews for the benefit of the families of the 
crew? 

Capt. Emery. Yes, sir. 

STATEMENT OF MB. FEED J. SIMPSON, BEPBESENTING THE 

CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO., DETROIT. 

Mr. Simpson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, looking over this bill — 
I haven't seen it until this morning — the only thing that I can see 
here that we are handicapped in is the matter of space for the crew in 
the older boats. In the new boats it won't affect us. You take our 
boats — we have 11 — and there are only 4 that run more than six 
months, and only 2 than run more than seven. 

There are three of our larger ships cost one and a quarter million 
dollars and run three months; and tnose boats, I think, are amplypro- 
vided with the space, although I have never measured them up. They 
have shower baths, and tub baths, and all that. I have heard some 
of the representatives here talk about a bucket. We never used a 
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biieket at ali utiless it is dome one who has been in the fire hoJe and 
^6 is simply takin^g off the rough and then goes tip to his bathroom' 
and takes on the rest. 

Thfere are some of otir boats — probably five of our boats — that it 
would be a great hardship to hat^e them enlarged. TTie collision 
bulkheads provided by law come right in the reior of the seamen. 
We carry in the neighborhood of 10 to 12 and 16, and up to 28 men — 
ttiat is, men who can lower the boats and take care of the work on 
bowd the ship. 

TJie larger Doats carry » crew of 120 persons, and about 8 of those 
wodd be women. 

The Chairman. What is your passenger capacity ? 

Mr. Simpson. Two thousand, we are Kcensed for 2,o6o capacity. 
Thc^y run between Detroit and Buffalo. The other provision in tms 
bill 1 can see will affect ns where we carry say 120 men, we will aver- 
age about 100 men on a boat, and to have 75 per cent of them sea- 
men. As it is now, we carry our lookout, and our wheelmen, and 
otir watchmen, etc. I presume those are the men whom you term 
seamen. The other men you call galleymen, we call seamen, who 
take care of the ship and do the work, and those we have to man 
the boats with. The other men are officers. But what I am getting 
at is this. Out of those 120 men, if we had to carry 75 per cent of 
them able seamen, we couldn't get them. It is impossible to get 
them out of our shipping ports at Buffalo, Clevelaaid, and Detroit. 

Now, when we need a man, and it is very seldom that we do, 
because our wheelmen and our watchmen are men who have been 
promoted from year to year. I started 23 years ago myseli, and I 
speak of that just to show you that the boys have been promoted 
luong the line and thfey all seem to be satisfied. But in manning the 
boalS, in having to furnish that 75 per cent — a lot of our men are 
handling the linen, polishing woodwork, but when we have a fire 
drill or need them on our boats they are trained to do that work. 

The law requires us Once a week to drill the men. We drill them 
at least once a week and sometimes three or four times a week. In 
the spring we always make an effort to give them a couple of drills 
before we get started out. I don't know the reason why you can't 
teach a man, even if he is a man who is a porter or a bagaggeman, 
to handle a lifeboat. When we start out in the spring we try to 
pick up men who have already been broken in. The fire drills work 
wonders on the Lakes, because if your men do not stay with you 
only a day or two, you can pick up other men who have already lieen 
drilled. 

We carried over 9,000,000 people last year out of the Detroit dis- 
trict without a life lost. There was a life lost on my boat, a man 
jumped overboard, but we got him. The boat was stopped up inin- 
ning at a speed of 17 miles an hour against a 3*inile current. We 
stopped our boat and got the man in the lifeboat. But I think he 
was killed through the impact with the water. He was a very big 
•man, he weighed 315 pounds, and he fell on his stomach. 

Our fire drills are held every week, or when ' the inspectors come 
aboard, to show that we are proficient in the drills. We do not lower 
the boat in the water every time we have a drill. 

Mr. Wilson. What does your drill consist of ? Does it consist of 
tte entire operation from the time the alarm is aven to the lowering 
of the boats, and occupancy of the boats and pulling away ? 

21242—12 5 
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Mr. Simpson. It does, sir. We have a system of drilling that 

the men to quarters. We have an electrical system of bells fbafc 
runs to every crew's quarter in the boat. The minute the alarm is 
sounded, the current is turned on and, while the general alarm i» 
ringing, that electrical bell is also ringing down in the crew's quartern. 
The big alarm is stopped, that is shut off, so that they will hear the 
signals where they are to go. 

On some of our boats we also have a fire sprinkler. Our company 
has never waited for the law to have them do some of these thirds. 
We carry more life preservers than the law requires^ and some of our 
boats have two more lifeboats than the law requires. We have a 
sprinkling system on about 20 per cent of ' ur boats. We have also 
had installed last fall a thermostadt. 

Mr. Habdy. Is there anything in this bill that required of you 
that you do not now have, except the efficiency of the crew ? 

Mr. Simpson. Not the efficiency, but the 75 per cent. 

Mr. Hardy. What per cent could you get ? 

Mr. Simpson. What makes me say I couldn't get them is that when 
we do happen to want a man we go right up to the union quarters. 
We always employ union men. We always employed um<m men 
long before it was compelled by the union. 

Mr. Wilson. What i want to know is what percentage you could 
readily get ? 

Mr. Simpson. There are times when we have trouble getting our 
percentage now. 

Mr. Wilson. What is your percentage now of able seamen t 

Mr. Simpson. If you term the wheelmen and the watchmen and 
the lookout men ? 

Mr. Wilson. Such seamen as this defined here. What percentage 
of that class of seamen do you have now ? 

Mr. Simpson. There are not any seamen because they are men 
who have got experience on sailboats. I think there are probably 
two boats employed in the line that have any of them. You can get 
men who can do work on the sailboats, spncing wire, and all that, 
but they can't take care of the work required on our boats. 

STATEHEITT OF MB. H. P. OSIFFIK. 

Mr. Griffin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Mr. Bodine is better 
educated than I am, and I would like to have him follow me. I am 
only a common seaman. I want to say, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee who are now sitting nere, that I am here to object 
to a certain section of the bill. That might seem curious, being a 
seaman, but I am here to object to the bilL 

The marine cooks and stewards' association, individuaJly and col- 
lectively, and in regular meetings assembled, have given the Wilson 
bill considerable attention during the past six months. They agree 
that there are good features in the said bill, favorable to the seamen 
and favorable to the upbuilding of the American merchant marine. 
But we have no assurance that the bill will go through as it now reads. 
We fear that parts of the bill beneficial to us may be amended or 
emasculated and one part, very destructive to us, retained. 

We refer to fourth and fifth sections, pages 8 and 9. If the object 
of Congress, and we assume it will be, is to bring about conditions by 
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legislation favorable to the upbuilding of the American merchant 
marine, we respectfully submit thiat not alone should the last 15 words 
of the fourth and fifth sections of the bill imder consideration be 
stricken out. but also the present existing law should be amended to 
brin^ the seamen saiUng on American sMps within the foreign trade 
withm the same limitation of punishment as at present exists in the 
law for vessels in domestic trade, the object being rather to give the 
seamen more freedom allowed to workers in all other professions, than 
to further enslave and degrade him, as we contend the fourth and 
fifth sections of the Wilson bill would do. 

Feeling and knowing that sections 4 and 5 of the Wilson bill, if 
enacted mto law as saia sections now read, would inflict upon us cruel 
lOid intolerable conditions and drive many who are now following the 
sea away from that profession, we would rather see the bill defeated 
in its entirety than carried with this objectionable and intolerable 
condition, and we do now implore you to amend said sections of the 
Wilson bill so as to give us the relief we so earnestly desire. 

The C^iRMAN. I ou say sections 4 and 5 ? 

Mr. Griffin. Yes, sir; 4 and 5. I believe there is considerable 
misapprehension in the minds of the committee in regard to this 
matter, because I received a letter which stated that the object of the 
bill was to wipe out imprisonment and give a man a pension. 

I claim further in this statement: 



That not alone shall those last 15 words be stricken out of section 4 and 5 — — 

The Chairman. They are not in sections 4 and 5. 
Mr. Griffin.* The fourth and fifth pages, the eighth and ninth lines, 
24 and 25. 

The Chairman. Section 6, paragraphs 4 and 5. 

Mr. Griffin. And lines 8 and 9 m the fifth section of page*9 : 

Whereas there is now jpending before the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the United States House of Representatives a certain bill known as H. R. 
11372; and 

Whereas for the past 13 years the penalty imposed upon American seamen for dis- 
obedience of lawful commands at sea has been Imiited to from 4 to 12 days* forfeiture 
of pay if the vessel arrived at an American port; and 

Whereas such penalty has proven in the past amply sufficient as a punishment for 
disobedience of orders at sea; and 

Whereas said bill, H. R. 11372, now seeks to brin^ back imprisonment of from one to 
three months to seamen in all trades for disobedience of orders at sea: Now there- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the Marine Cooks and Stewards^ Association of the Atlantic in regular 
meeting assembled and representing the or^nized cooks, stewards, and marine waiters of 
the Atlantic and Gulf, 5,000 strong, That it strongly disapproves said bill in its present 
form; and be it furuier 

Resolved, That this association earnestly requests the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries not to report favorably on any bill that will increase by imprison- 
ment the penalty for disobedience of orders at sea; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the chairman and members of the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the United States House of 
Representatives. 

Dated New York, N. Y., December, 1911. 

H. P. GiOPPiN, Secretary- Treasurer, 
John J. Kelly, Chairman. 
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. The Chairman. Evidently this will take some time to dispose of. 
Jb there any objection to postponing this meeting till to-morrow 
morning at 10 o clock? 

' Whereupon, at 12 o'clock, the committee adjourned until to-morrow^ 
January 31, at 10 o'clock a. m. 



Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

House of Rbpresbntatives, 

January Sly 1912 — 10 a. m. 

The committee this day met, Hon. J. W. Alexander (chairman) 
presiding. 
The Chairman. Gentlemen, we will proceed with these hearings. 

STATEMEKT OF MB. GEOBGE C. BODINE, SECBETABT OF THE 

ATLANTIC COAST SEAMEN'S UlTIOir. 

Mr. BoDiNE. I was just going to state that Mr. Griffin was called to 
New York yesterday afternoon on business of his organization. I 
know that he will be glad to come back at some future time if the 
committee cares to hear him further. 

The Chairman. He got in all he wanted to say. 

Did I understand you to say that you are secretary of the Atlantic 
Coast Seamen's Union ? 

Mr. Furuseth. Do you question that ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. The secretary of the Atlantic Coast Seamen's 
Union tip to the present time is WiUiam A. Frazer, who is secretary 
yet. 

. The Chairman. I got a letter from Mr. Frazer the other day, in 
which he signed his name as secretary of the Atlantic Coast Seamen's 
Union, and that is the reason I want to clear this up, 

Mr. BoDiNE. I might state that the seamen held an election in 
December, and the result of that election, as officially certified by the 
headquarters, was that I received 960 votes and Mr. Frazer 450. 
However, at a meeting of about 15 men in Boston they declared the 
election void on some technical grounds, and pending the appeal 
from that decision Mr. Frazer refuses to give up his office. Proceed- 
ings have been started in the Supreme Court or Massachusetts for an 
injunction restraining him from continuing in office. 

The Chairman. I don't care to enter into that question. 

Mr. BoDiNE. I didn't think the committee would. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall have to crave the indulgence of the committee 
for a pretty rusty voice, and I won't take up more time of the com- 
mittee than I can help. I want to Umit myself to practically no 
opposition to this bill. 

I want to say that as a representative of the seafaring men there are 
so many beneficial features in this bill that I regret to come here and 
oppose any section of it at all, but there is one section in it, in my 
opmion and in the opinion of a great many men on the Atlantic coast, 
tnat is so objectionable to seafaring men that they beUeve it prac- 
tically vitiates all of the good points in the bill. 
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I might add that recently at a convention held by the seamen in 
Baltimore, and the representatives at that convention were composed' 
of seamen, cooks, stewards, and they all opposed the bill on this 
same proposition. The committee may remember when this con- 
vention appeared before your committee that not a representative 
from the Atlantic coast seamen appeared with them. 

The section that I refer to is section 6 of the bill, commencing on 
page 7, section 6 of the bill, which is an amendment to subdivisions 4 
and 5 of the United States Revised Statutes, 4596. These particular 
subdivisions are found on pages 8 and 9. The first one commences 
on line 20, page number 8. 

The Chairman. Begins where ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. Begins at line 20 on page 8, subdivision 4. It is an 
amendment to subdivision 4 of United States Revised Statutes 4596: 

Fourth. The willful disobedience of any lawful command at eea, by being, at the 
option of the master, placed in irons, until such disobedience shall cease, and upon 
arrival in port, by forfeiture from his wages, of not more than four days pay, or, at the 
discretion of tne court, the imprisonment for not more than one month. 

Fifth. For continued willful disobedience to lawful command or continued neglect 
of duty at sea, by being, at the option of the master, placed in irons, on bread and water, 
with full rations every fifth day, until such disobedience shall cease, and upon arrival 
in port, by forfeiture, for every 24 hours continuance of such disobedience or neglect, , 
of a sum of not more than 12 days' pay, or by imprisonment for not more than three 
months, at the discretion of the court. 

It provides a penalty for willful disobedience of lawful commands 
at sea. 

Those two sections, one provides a penalty for willful disobedience 
of a lawful command, and the other one for continued willful disobe- 
dience of orders at sea. Those two sections have been in the statute* 
bool^, I think, since 1872, when they were- put in there by what is 
commonly known as the shipping commissioners' act, and originally 
at that time they provided a penalty for willful disobedience of lawful 
commands at sea of not more than two months' imprisonment in the 
discretion of the court, and for continued disobedience of not more 
than six months' imprisonment. That old willful-disobedience act 
was passed in 1872. • 

I think in 1895 wl^en the McGuire Act was passed, it, the trend of 
legislation pertaining to similar matters, seemed to be to remove the 
restrictions of the penal statutes imposed on seamen, and in 1898, by the 
White Act, these two sections as to disobedience at sea were amended, 
and the distinction was made by the statute between disobedience of 
orders at sea if the vessels arrived at an American port, or if the ves- 
sels arrived at a foreign port. That act of 1898 removed all imprison- 
ment of seamen who disobeyed orders at sea if the vessel amved at 
an American port, and it practically wiped out the penalty of imprison- 
ment in the coastwise trade. 

It did the same \vith the continued willful disobedience and left the 
imprisonment part of it only applicable if the vessel arrived at b. 
foreign port. Even at that" it reduced the imprisonment by half. 
If she arrived at a foreign port, it reduced the imprisonment to orie 
month for willful disobedience and three months for continued, willful 
disobedience. It left no imprisonment, and the penalty was for- 
feiture of. pay if the vessel -came into an American i^ort: That has 
been the law since 1898, and is the law to-day. To-day, a seaman 
who disobevs orders at sea for one disobedience, if the vessel arrives- ' 
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at an American port, can only be punished by forfeiture of not niore 
than four days' pay. If it is continued and willful disobedience, the 
penalty, I believe, is 12 days' pay for every hour the disobedience 
continues. 

That is the law to-day, gentlemen. 

The Chairman. Do 1 understand vou to say that there is no im- 
prisonment provided for now for willful disobedience of orders at seat 

Mr. BoDiNE. There is no imprisonment if a vessel arrives at an 
American port. I have the statute right here, if the committee would 
care to hear it. This is a copy I made of it from the statute, section 
44596.1 

That is the law in force to-day. If the vessel arrives at an American 
port, the full penaltv is forfeiture of not more than four davs' pay. 
For continual lawful disobedience, to be placed in irons and placed 
on bread and water, with full rations every fifth day, until such dis- 
obedience shall cease. Upon arrival in a port of the United States, 
by forfeiture for each 24 nours' continuance of such disobedience or 
neglect, of either 12 days' pay or sufficient to pay any expenses 
properly incurred hiring substitutes, or in a foreign port in addition 
the penalty 

Mr. Robinson. Your objection to this is that this puts the same 
penalty on in an American port as it does in a foreign port ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. Exactly; and puts a penalty on a seaman who dis- 
obeys the orders when his vessel arrives in an American port, and 
imprisonment which has not existed under the statute law for 14 
years. 
• Mr. Robinson. That is the change in the law ? 

Mr. BoDiNB. That is the proposed change by the Wilson bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I don't think it is necessary for me to argue on 
this change, the anomalous part of it is that the penalty shall apply 
to' coastwise trade comes from the representatives of the seamen 
themselves. 

Now, in other words, the seamen are here petitioning Congress 
practically to allow the masters of vessels to imprison them if they 
disobey orders, where they can not do so to-day. It seems to me 
rather a ridiculous position. If the suggestion had come from slup- 
owners, if the complaint had come from them as to the penalty for 
disobedience of orders at sea, it peihaps would be well worthy of 
argument, but so far as I know there has been no complaint. I 
myself have had cases under this section in court over and over again 
where the masters have imposed penalties of four days' pay for dis- 
obedience of orders, and the court has reduced the penalty, saying 
that it was too severe, and that two days or one day was enough. 

In the last 15 years since this act has been in force, I don't Enow of 
a case where I have heard a complaint that the penalty wasn't suffic- 
ient as it stands, and to-day there are no complaints that I know of 
from representative shipowners. It is simply the seamen themselves 
that are coming here and saying, we do not think we are punished 
severely enough. 

I want to submit that the seamen of the Atlantic are not in that 
position. At the last convention they unanimously voted against 
this section of the bill. They still are in the same attitude to-day. 

» Copy not furnished. 
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The bill is heralded among the seamen widely as wiping out the last 
vestige of imprisonment. 

Now, as a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, it does wipe out the last 
vestige of imprisonment for the offense of desertion on all vessels, 
foreign and American. It is a good bill in my opinion in doing that, 
and I am strongly in favor of it, but desertion is a specific and well- 
defined offense. It is one of the oldest offenses in maritime law. It 
has not only been defined by statute, but the courts have defined it 
time and again. The seaman that deserts knows just what he is up 
against to-day, or he will know when tliis bill is passed. The pen- 
alty is well defined, the line is clearly drawn, and he knows just what 
offense he is committing. He knows that if it is a coastwise trade 
he forfeits his pay and in the foreign trade he can be arrested and 
imprisoned. 

This statute is for disobedience of orders at sea, and I submit, Mvl 
Chairman, that that covers a multitude of sins. The question might 
come up whether it was a lawful order or not, and that has got to be 
decided by the court later on. It is broad. There is nothing specific 
about it. The seaman can be thrown into iail for almost anything. 

It is possible on some schooners, and I nave followed the sea for 
10 years myself, and I know something about it, it is perfectly pos- 
sible that a mate or a second mate may order a man to jump up 
aloft and do such and such a job, and the seaman thinks that it is a 
rather perilous job, and he might say, /^I won't do it.'* He might 
refuse and then the question always comes up whether it is a lawful 
or an unlawful order. 

If it is passed as it is, it is going to mean a great deal of litigation. 
I do not to this day understand the object of having that section in 
the bill. 

The Chairman. Doesn't the law read now for willful disobedience 
of any lawful command at sea ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The amendment is simply providing a punishment 
in addition to a forfeiture of pay for violation of lawful orders on the 
sea, so that it can't possibly be the cause of any additional litigation. 
The courts must construe whether the order was a lawful order now 
under the existing law. 

Mr. BoDiNE. Yes, sir; but they will construe those cases as they 
come up. 

The Chairman. I understand, but as the law reads now the willful 
violation of a lawful order is punishable. 

Mr. BoDiNE. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, the amendment of tliis section only provides 
in addition a punishment by imprisonment for a violation of that 
order. 

Mr. Bodine. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Hence I say there is no other duty devolving on the 
court except the infliction of additional punishment. It does not 
make the law indefinite. 

Mr. Bodine. Except in this way, in a practical way. There are 
any number of cases so far that have come up under this section that 
have never been litigated because the men will submit to a forfeiture 
of four days' pay without taking the trouble to Htigate But if yoii 
imprison a seaman, then that is going to be tested. 
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The Chairman. Supposing a man at the wheel should purposely 
pull the wheel the other way from that order ? 

Mr.BoDiNE. If it is willful; yes, sir; but I can not conceive of him 
doing that willfully. 

The Chairman. Supposing he is ordered to keep a lookout, and 
the seaman leaves the lookout contrary to his orders, might not this 
endanger the lives on board the vessel, and shouldn't the man be 
subject to imprisonment who violates an order of that kind willfully i 

Mr. BoDiNE. I can only say that for 14 years it has not been tne 
law and there has been no complaint. 

The Chairman. But if he should do this willfully, ought he not, 
after a trial and conviction, be punished by imprisonment? In 
other words, does not the safety of a ship, the safety for every life on 
the ship, demand compliance with the orders, andf can the seaman 
stand up and debate with the master and say, ''This order is lawful 
or this order is unlawful ?'' Won't that lead to mutiny ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. I think a seaman should obey every order possible, 
whether it is lawful or unlawful. 

The Chairman. Supposing that he should refuse to obey an order 
and thereby endanger tne vessel and the lives on board, ought he not 
to be subject to imprisonment if he willfully violates that order, or 
must the safety of the ship and the Uves on board be jeopardized 
by his willful violation ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. I can not conceive of such a thing. I don't know of 
any such case. I never heard of one. 

The Chairman. Is there ever any such thing as mutiny on ship 
board ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. Yes, sir; but mutiny is punishable under another 
section of the statute. 

The Chairman. Is it necessary that a seaman while at sea obey 
the orders of the master of the ship ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. Yes, sir; certainly. I believe the seaman should obey 
the order whether it is right or wrong. 

The Chairman. Do you believe a violation of one of the orders that 
I have mentioned, if it is a willful violation, that the forfeiture of four 
days' pay would be an adequate punishment ? 

Mr. Bodine. No, sir; not if the ship was jeopardized by it. 

Mr. Wilson. Isn't the safety of the sailor just as much jeopardized 
by the failure of one of the seamen to obey orders at sea as the safety 
or the passengers on the vessel ? 

Mr. Bodine. I think the human life of one man is just as valuable 
«ts that of another. 

Mr. Wilson. Wouldn't the seaman, then, have an interest in 
seeing that the penalty for willful disobedience was sufficiently great 
to insure obedience at sea ? 

Mr. Bodine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnhart. Did I understand you to say that there have been 
no violations of rules which this proposed statute would cover iix 14 
years, to your knowledge ? 

Mr. Bodine. No; there have been a number of violations. I said 
there have been no violations, to my knowledge, where the penalty 
l^adn't been adequate in the opinion of the court that tried it, or iji 
the opinion of anybody so far as I know. 

Mr. Barnhart. Then you think that the penalty would, be 
excessive ? 
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Mr. BoDiNE. 1 think it would be in a great many cases. I think 
it is possible to conceive of a possible case under almost any statute/ 
where the statute might not properly fit every conceivable case. It is 
pretty hard to draw any law tnat will fit any conceivable case. 

Mr. Barnhart. Why shouldn't there be any more or less punish- 
ment in an American port than in a foreign port ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. I have thought of that, and what the idea of Congress 
was in making that distinction in 1898. The only conclusion that I, 
can draw out of that is that it was deemed a greater offense for a 
vessel that went into a foreign port, and for this reason, that the 
seaman couldn't be left there and had to be taken up again and the 
voyage continued. It was therefore necessary to punish liim more 
severely. Where the ship came into an American port he would be 
discharged anyway; and m other words, the safety of the vessel on the 
rest of the voyage was to be considered. 

The Chairman. It would be imperiling the life and property of 
those on board, whether the vessel was going or coming. It seems 
that the duty of the seamen is the same m either event. I can't see 
any reason for the difference in punishment for the 

Mi". BoniNE. I don't see any difference in the punishment, but I am 
personally in favor of a minimum punishment of the men in both cases. 
In fact, the same thing was provided for in another bill before this 
committee. By a bill known as the Greene bill. I know that by a 
section in that bill all imprisonment was wiped out in both trades, and 
left the penalty of forfeiture only. I would be better prepared to 
argue this if you go into the merits, if there was an objection by any- 
body to the penalty, or to the effect that it had not been sufficient in 
14 years, but you haven't had any objection from anybody, except 
simply by the seamen coining here themselves. 

Mr. Wilson. Are you not in favor of the general policy of the State 
in deaUng with dangerous persons on land, where the action of one 
man may be endangering the lives of aU, or the number of employees, 
to provide the penalty or imprisonment of one man to protect the lives 
of all ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wilson. Why should there not be the same condition at sea, 
when the lives of all are dependent upon the action of each one ? 

Mr. BoniNE. I think that that should be, Mr. Wilson, but I don't 
think that the act of one seaman, that his cUsobedience is going to 
imperil tl^e lives of all on board. I can see that the united diso- 
bedience of orders by the crew would put the ship in extreme danger, 
but that is punishable under another section by five years' 
imprisonment. 

Mr. Wilson. Isn't it true that in many instances the willful diso- 
bedience of one man might endanger the entire crew and the vessel? 

Mr. BoDiNE. It is possible. I don't think it is at all probable^ 
but anything is possible. 

Mr. Wilson. Then, if that is possible, why not leave it to the 
discretion of the court to determine what penalty should be imposed 
in accordance with the extent of danger from the disobedience ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. Well, I can only say that in 14 years no such case 
has arisen, and I don't know of any case on record in Federal Reporter 
ox any report where the record shows that any vessel has been imper- 
iled through the disobedience of one seaman. 
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Mr. Wilson. Have you known of any cases in your practice as a 
lawyer where the court has imposed the full penalty of the exist- 
ing law? 

Mr. BoDiNE. Four days' pay? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. BoDiNE. Yes, sir; I think there are a number of them. 

Mr. Wilson. In cases of that kind, has the court expressed any 
opinion that if there was a greater penalty it would not impose it ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. I do not recall any such case now. 

Mr. Wilson. I asked the question because of the statement made 
by you a short time ago. 

Mr. BoDiNE. I don't recall any such case. I won't say that there 
isn't any, but I do not recall seeing a case where I have seen the criti- 
cism that the existing penalty was not sufficient. 

Mr. Stone. Are you acquainted with the history of conditions 
before this relaxation so as to be able to state whether cases of disobe-r 
dience before were more numerous or less numerous than since the 
relaxation ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. Hardly. I was admitted to the bar in 1896 and this 
act was passed in 1898, so that I am not very familiar with the law 
prior to that. I only began practicing in 1896. 

Mr. Stone. Are you acquamted with the facts, the history of con- 
ditions in such a way — of course I was admitted to the bar alter that, 
but I presume to know a little law that was written before that time, 
and I am anxious to know whether the conditions were improved 
after the relaxation of the law or otherwise. 

Mr. BoDiNE. In my experience before I was admitted to the bar, 
I was following the sea. I think, though, that the conditions of the 
seamen have been improved smce the relaxation in the law, and I 
think I can state that. 

Mr. Stone. The relaxation in the law didn't increase the number 
of cases of disobedience ? 

Mr. Robinson. Under the general section here on mutiny, No. 445, 
it recites this, that if any seamen — you are familiar with that section t 

Mr. Bodine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Robinson. That any member of a crew, any seaman, who stirs 
Up any of the others to resist by refusing or neglecting proper duties 
on board, or betraying their proper trust, they shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than five years. 

You are a lawyer of a good deal of experience in these cases, I 
understand. Does that provision about resisting by refusing or 
neglecting proper duties on board — does that penalty of $1,000 or 
five years' imprisonment apply in cases where one seaman incites 
another to do that ? 

Mr. Bodine. Yes, sir; that is the way I construe it. That is prac- 
tically a conspiracy. 

Mr. Robinson. That wouldn't come under this section in this bill 
at all. 

Mr. Bodine. No, sir; I never heard it construed in any other way. 

Mr. Wilson. Would the domination of two or more who resist the 
lawful orders of the master of the vessel be considered mutiny ? 

Mr. Bodine. I might state that there are two sections of the stat- 
ute. In one section, the one that the gentleman just spoke of, that 
covers two offenses — inciting, soliciting, and stirring up others to 
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commit mutiny — and the next section provides for punishment of 
mutiny and defines what mutiny is. 

Mr. Hardy. Your claim is now that there is no penalty of imprison- 
ment for turbulent seamen committing acts of disobedience on board 
a vessel ? 

Mr. Greene. On American vessels. 

Mr. BoDiNE. If the vessel comes into an American port. 

Mr. Hardy. Doesn't it strike you rather strange that the seamen 
themselves should want the penalty of imprisonment ? 
,. Mr. BoDiNE. I don't think the seamen thelnselves do, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. But /ou are aware that this bill has been presented 
in its form substantially to this committee by the seamen ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. Now, let me ask you if this isn't a fact, didn't you have 
a controversy among yourselves and wasn't tliis bill sustained by the 
seamen ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. By a majority vote of the seamen. 

Mr. Hardy. In opposition to the proposition you make to knock out 
imprisonment? 

Mr. BoDiNE. Yes, sir; it was. done by a soKd vote of the Pacific and 
Lake delegates against the solid votes of the Atlantic delegates. 

Mr. Hardy. What was the relative strength of the two that acted 
on it ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. I have forgot the number of votes that each had, 
now. 

Mr. Hardy. What I want to ask you is this : Wasn't it a fact, wasn't 
it claimed to be a fact, that under this law as it now existed, while 
apparently imprisonment for disobedience was aboHshed, the fact 
was that prosecutions were instituted under the mutiny section and 
charges were always made against a turbulent seaman for stirring up 
a mutiny^ which is a felony, and that the purpose was to get something^ 
intermeaiate between a felony and a fine, ana that that puq)ose was to 
have this statute put in here so that a man wouldn't be prosecuted for 
mutiny? 

Mr. BoDiNE. Yes, sir. That stand was taken by some at the con- 
vention. 

Mr. Hardy. Wasn't it under this understanding that the conven- 
tion indorsed this bill instead of your position ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. I can't say how the different delegates voted. 

Mr. Hardy. That was the contention ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. There were a great many arguments and I don't know 
which influenced the delegates. 

Mr. Hardy. Then it got down simply to the proposition that under 
the existing law prosecutions were being continually instituted for a 
felony, and these men wanted something that would be a less offense 1 

Mr. BoDiNE. That statement was made; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. Isn't it a fact that the mutiny of a single man on a 
vessel, then, would endanger the lives of the passengers, and that he 
ought to be punished is not more than fair ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. Mutiny is punishable by more than a fine, but I can 
hardly conceive of a single man mutinying. 

Mr. Hardy. I mean willful disobedience or neglect of duty ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. I want to say that under the present law the seaman 
is punished by more than a fine, because the master under the present 
law is likely to put him in irons and on bread and water. 
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. Mr. Habdy. On board the vessel, but he has no case against him on 
shore. 

Mr. BoDiNE. When he comes on shore, liis situation is this: He for- 
feits 12 days' pay for every 24 hours that he has been disobedient, and 
he is Uable to be put in irons and to Uve on bread and watet* and 
imprisoned. 

Mr. Hardy. After he comes on shore ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. No; until he comes. He may have been imprisoned 
for two weeks or three weks or a month. 

Mr. Hardy. You have got no case against him when he comes on 
shore. • 

Mr. BoDiNE. You can deduct the pay. 

Mr. Hardy. But you have no criminal prosecution against him 
whatever ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. No, sir; he has already suffered all the impiisonment 
he can suffer. 

Mr. Hardy. Then the onlv remedy, if the authorities were to get 
after him, is to try to bring him under the mutiny section ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. There is a vast difference between mutiny 

Mr. Hardy. Practically, almost surely, they would have some evi- 
dence that that fellow said something to somebody else 

Mr. BoDiNE. I have tried a number of cases under that mutiny sec- 
tion, and I want to say that it isn't an uncommon thing for a mau to 
charge a man with mutiny when, in fact, he is only guilty of disobe- 
dience. 

Mr. Hardy. Isn't it a fact that it isn't uncommon for them to charge 
them with mutiny when really the offense was disobedience ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. It is not uncommon; no, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. If this law is put through Uke it is, wouldn't it result 
in that the charges in the first instance would be merely chargies of 
disobedience ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. No, sir; the captain can still make the same charge 
under it. My experience is that a master always makes the most 
severe charge that he can. 

Mr. Hardy. Even if he could make the exact charge ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. He does now. 

Mr. Hardy. Isn't that because there isn't any penalty under the 
present statute except a fine ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. It may be that he thinks the penalty provided isn't 
sujfficient. 

The Chairman. This penalty is enforced by a court. The master 
makes the charge of mutiny simply because there is no other statute 
under which to punish the offense; isn't that true? 

Mr. BoDiNE. There is a statute under which to punish the offense, 
Mr. Chairman. The statute is still in force. It is merely that he 
does not like the penalty provided in the statute. 

The Chairman. That penalty is forfeiture of four days' pay? I 
suggested to Judge Hardy that if this statute were enforced, in addi- 
tion to the forfeiture of four days' pay, and providing that the court 
might, in its discretion, punish the offense oy imprisonment, don't 
you think the courts Would be less incUned to stretch the law and 
place the case under the mutiny section of the statute — ^because tie 
punishment inflicted would then be in proportion to the offense? 
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. J4r^:BopiNE.. I don't think you can, Mr. jChairman, bec^ys^ mutiny 
is entirely ^ (listinct offense. The statute defines what muiiny is. 
^ ,Mr. .Hari)Y,. WeH, but here is a very coinprehensive statute, too. 
But the penalty is very severe. .. , 

^;, Mr^ BopiNE. It ia very severe because it is an attempt to take 
tlxe comihand of a ship. 

Mr. , IJuMPHBEY. Doeg the, offense of mutiny carry with it an 
attempt to take charge of the ship ? 

Mr. Bqdine. I don t know. whether the attempt is presumed. 

The chairman reads the statute. 

.The Chairman. It may be the act of one man or the act of two 
men or more. 

Mr. Bodine. That is the section relating to soliciting and stirring 
up mutiny. The next section is the mutiny section, providing a 
penalty for mutiny itself. 

Mr. JParban. Assuming that you are an obedient seaman on board 
a vessel, intending to obey all lawful orders, would you not feel safer 
knowing that one of your coworkers on that vessel who disobeyed 
orders would be severely punished, when his disobedience might 
result in your injury or death? Wouldn't you feel safer under those 
conditions ? 

Mr. Bodine. Why, yes; of course I would. The more punish- 
ment, the more safe you will feel. 

Mr. Parran. Isn't the fact that you know that your coworkers 
on a vessel who violate any of the lawful orders wUl be severely 
punished quite an assurance as to your own personal safety? 

Mr. Bodine. I think there should be a sufficient degree of punish- 
ment. I don't tliink it should be unnecessarily severe. Of course, 
you can make the punisliment — the penalty — death. I don't believe 
m it, but it might make it safer. 

Mr. Thayer. My colleague has suggested a reason why this 
imprisonment law should be put in. It is when orders are disobeyed 
which might naturally lead to endangering the hves of the passen- 
gers or crew or endangering the ship itself. 

If that clause were inserted, so that imprisonment could be inflicted 
only in that case under this section of the statute, and not under 
circumstances which miffht be, as you say, disobedience to a command 
not to wash off the deck or to go up in a dangerous position which 
.would not naturally endanger the fives of those on board and the 
ship itself 

Mr. Bodine. I wouldn't have the slightest objection to the sugges- 
tion the gentleman makes now. If the disobedience was such as to 
endanger the fives of the passengers or crew, it should be plinished 
by imprisonment . 

Mr. Post. Who would be the judge of that ? 

Mr. Bodine. The court, I suppose. • 

Mr. Parran. Seriously, who would determine that Question? 

Mr. Bodine. The court would. The charge would be made and 
the court would have to determine, it. 

The Chairman. As a practical proposition I suppose the district 

.attorney or whose ever duty it is to prosecute these offenses would 

include in the indictment a charge of mutiny and also a charge under 

this section for disobedience of an order, and unless the facts fully 

warranted a conviction under the mutiny, of course the jury would 
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be inclined to let it fall under this fourth subdivision of the amended 
law. In my view it is in the interests of safety that this punish- 
ment be inflicted in proportion to the offense, and not enable the 
man to escape a more severe penalty because a statute provides a 
punishment for a lesser offense. 

Mr. Thayer. I think in this case if you would put in this 
suggestion 

Mr. Hardy. Your suggestion is to take away the discretion of the 
court. 

Mr. Thayer. In the case you said where it is necessary for pro- 
tection — ^now it is too broad. 

Mr. Barnhart. Wouldn't he have to interpret that now? Do 
you think this leaves him now no discretionary power at all? 

Mr. Thayer. Oh, yes; but he could inflict imprisonment for refus- 
ing to wasb a deck. 

Mr. BoDiNE. I would like to add a few words as to what seems to 
me to be the practical working out of this section. 

To begin with, I don't believe the modem steamers of to-day as a 
practical thing ever prosecute a man under this section for disobedi- 
ence. My experience with the modem steamers is that they do not 
want to bother with litigation. They don't want to go into court. 
The masters haven't ^ot the time and the other oflBicers of the vessel 
are also busy. I don t beUeve there would be any prosecution from 
the modern steamers, unless loss of life would occur, under this biU, 
even if you enacted it as written in this bill. 

But these cases would come up on the schooners and on the small 
vessels, vessels that go to out-of-tne-way ports in the Sduth and North 
ja.nd all along the coast. 

It would come up in the cases where they went to ports where there 
^ere no Federal courts. This statute doesn't state, and I don't know 
that it is to be implied, that the case must be tried in the United 
States courts. I don't know in some ports exactly how you would 
try it. It might be that the shipping commissioner or the collector of 
customs would assume jurisdiction. You take a small schooner going 
into the Gulf ports where there are no Federal courts and a man 
comes in in irons for disobedience of orders. 

The Chairman. No shipping commissioner or customs officer 
would have any right to exercise the functions of the court. 

Mr. BoDiNE. The imprisonment would only amount to anything 
practically if that vessel came into a port where there was a Federal 
court. 

The Chairman. There would be a Federal court 

Mr. 3oDiNB In a great number of ports the captains wouldn't 
bother to impose the penalty anjrway, because they wouldn't have 
time. 

The Chairman. The sailor wouldn't be in jeopardy. 

Mr. Hardy. Wouldn't the cases be tried exactly as they are now? 

Mr. BoDiNE. I presume they would be tried just the same as they 
are now. 

Mr. Hardy. Exactly the same jurisdiction as under the existing 
law? 

Mr. BoDiNE. I presume it would be the Federal courts. I don!t 
think the Federal officials would have a right to imprison a man, 

I would say as to the language test. I don't want to say much as 
to that. There are, I beheve, figures of the Commissioner of Nav- 
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Ration showing that on the Atlantic coast about 80 per cent of the 
i&emen saihng on the Atlantic are of the Latin persuasion, principally- 
Spanish. 

This act provides that 75 per cent of the crew shall be able to under- 
stand enough of the language of the officers to understand all legal 
orders and lawful commandg. I don't suppose there can be any 
objection to 75 per cent of the crew understanding the language of 
the officers. They certainly ought to be able to do that, 'i'he onlj 
thing I want to call the committee's attention to in regard to this 
is the practical working out of the act as it is worded here. There is no 
language test in the law to-day, but the question does often come up 
in courts nevertheless, as to wnether the men can understand the lan- 
guage given them. I don't see how under the provisions of this act 
you are going to test the men to see whether or not they do under- 
stand the language sufficiently to understand the orders. 

It seems simple, Mr. Chairman, but I want to illustrate by giving 
you one or two cases that I have had in New Orleans with Spanish 
firemen. I have had a fireman come up to me who couldn't sneak a 
word of English. He had an interpreter, and he had been logged 
four davs' pay for disobedience of orders. 

I took him up to the shipping commissioner's office and went over 
the ship's articles in the log and found that he was logged for dis- 
obeying a certain specffic order. 

The man testified that he didn't understand the order, that he 
didn't know what it was. He did not intentionally disobey. It 
seems a little hard to fine a man simply because he didn't understand 
the language, especially as the articles had no proviso that he should 
understand the language. The officers took tne stand and said that 
th6 man could understand English; that he could understand any 
lawful command. The man denied this and there was no way of 
^ telline whether he did or did not. The commissioner usually holds 
' that he does, and the man is logged. 

Another case came to my notice where a man was logged for going 
ashore without permission. Through an interpreter he explamed 
that it was necessary for him to go ashore. He was a man suffering 
from a rather rare malady. He got a bedbug in his ear and he wanted 
to get permission to go shore to see a doctor. It was refused. He 
got a certificate from the doctor that the doctor extracted the 
trouble. 

And when he went before the commissioners we were met with the 
statement that the officer said that the man can't speak a word of 
English and I couldn't understand what he said, and if I had known 
he was sick, etc. 

Mr. Fasin. What rights has the commissioner to try these cases? 

Mr. BoDiNE. None, except by consent of both sides. If both sides 
consent in writing, the commissioner has a right to arbitrate. 

Mr. Faisin. Is there a law to that effect? 

Mr. BoDiNE. Yes, sir; but the commissioners will very often give 
an opinion in the matter without submission to arbitration. As a 
rule, I always take them before a commissioner to thrash them out. 

So, in tms second case, the officer testified that the man didn't 
understand English and he wasn't to blame, and we can not hold the 
ship because he doesn't understand the language. 
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In the other case the officer testified that he didn^t ^peak English 
l)ut understood all lawful conimands. 

Eighty per cent of the firemen— I won't say 80 per cent, but I be- 
,lieve fully 60 per cent — can't talk the English language. As to 
whether they^ understand lawful commands they get from the 
officers — the proof of the pudding is in the eating — presumably they 
must understand the orders. 

The officers on these ships that carry Spanish firemen pick up a few 
words here and there of the Spanish language. And the nremen 
pick up a few English words, and gradually there is a state of affairs 
that where the orders arc giyen in a sort of half-and-half way. 

The officers will tell you that they understand a few words of 
Spanish and the men understand a few words of English, and they 
can make them understand. 

How are you going to decide whether a man knows the language 
sufficiently to understand a lawful order? I don't know how you 
are going to decide it. I don't know how there will be any appeal 
from the decision of the commissioner on that matter, whether it is 
right or wrong. The fact will be that the man will lose his chance 
to ship out. If he decides that the man did know enough English, 
then the vessel could go out; he would have no way of proving that 
the man did not. There is no specific amount of* knowledge that 
the man must have according to this biU. He must simply be able 
to know a lawful command. I know that there are men who under- 
stand lawful commands, and if they appeared before this committee 
would say that they didn't understand enough English to carry out 
orders. And yet they do. They are competent in every way, so far 
as I know. And they are satisfactory to the officers. You could 
not prove that they were qualified and you couldn't prove that tliey 
were not. 

It seems to me it is a case, so far as the men go, of ''heads I loset 
and tails you win." 

Mr. Hardy. Can you give any suggestion as to how you could 
change it in order to make it better ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. I don't know of any suggestion, sir, unless you made 
it more specific and provided that the men must have a certain 
amount or knowledge. Then you might be making a law which 
would be too arbitrary for present conditions. 

Mr. Hardy. Isn't this very specific in defining that he shall be 
able to understand any lawful order that is customary to be given? 

Mr. BoDiNE. Yes, sir; but if the inspector holds that he doesn't, 
how are you going to prove that he does ? 

Mr. Hardy. Isn't your present suggestion pertaining to language 
that if the shipping commissioners pass a man and he signs the 
articles and goes to sea, if he is charged with willful disobedience, that 
he can then set up the defense that he did not understand the orders ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. r don't know that that would follow. I beUeve he 
inight be passed by stating that he understood the orders sufficiently, 
and stUl later on if you could actually prove that he did not under- 
stand them I don't see why a man should be held guilty if he does 
Wknow. 

Mr. Hardy. As a lawyer I think you are right on that proposition ; 
but it seems to me that if he was inspected and not passed tt wouldn't 
bar him in any other case. 
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Mr. BoDiNE. Supposing he is passed, that he understands the lan- 

fuage, and he goes to sea, and tne chief finds out afterwards that he 
oesn't? The chief complains to the local inspectors in another port, 
and says it is true that he was passed by an inspector at another 
port — are you going to let the ship go to sea with tnose men ? If the 

inspector takes them off the vessel 

Mr. Habdy. The question could only arise in this way: If the ship- 
owner should compel the shipowner, dv collusion with inspectors, to 
take an incompetent crew, who couldn t understand the English lan- 
guage, if the inspector says, ''I have examined him and I Know he 
can,'' and sends them off, there would be no help. 

Mr. BoDiNE. There is no provision in this as to how the inspector 
shall determine that. There is nothing to prevent an inspector walk- 
ing on board and asking the question, '' Do your men have a sufficient 
understanding of the English language?'' 

Mr. Hardy. This bill aoesn't provide for any means to do this, ex- 
cept providmg what the duty is and providing a penalty if they do 
not conaply with it. 

Mr. Htjmphrey. As I understand this bill, if it was to become a law, 
that the Japanese'vessels on the Pacific coast would be compelled to 
make a showing that their seamen could understand the Japanese 
language ? 

Mr. Bodine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Humphrey. I use that as one illustration. Can you tell us 
or give us any idea how you would start out practically and enforce 
sucn a regulation as that, and how we would find out whether the 
Japanese were up to such a standard ? 

Mr. Bodine. i ou would have to have inspectors who understood 
every language on the globe, I suppose. I don't know unless the 
local inspectors understand the language of the maritune nation. 

Mr. Humphrey. In your experience as a lawyer, do you think that 
it would be practical to try to enforce any sucn provision as that on 
the other nations of the world ? You have pointed out the trouble 
that we would have with our own vessels. It it would be that much 
trouble to ascertain it on our own vessels, what kind of complications 
are we going to get into when we come to ItaUan, English, Norwegian, 
and Japanese vessels that come into American ports to determine 
whether the crew understands the language sufficiently? I would 
like to hear how you think we could enforce such a provision as that 
if we undertook the matter. 

Mr. Bodine. I never considered anything but the American side. 
I haven't considered the foreign part of it. 

Mr. Humphrey. We would have about 1 American foreign vessel 
in the foreign trade to about every 10 vessels — not more than that, 
would we ? 

Mr. BoDiNB. No. 

Mr. Humphrey. This wouldn't affect 1 American sailor where it 
would affect 95 f orei^ sailors, would it ? 

Mr. Bodine. No, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. Won't this apply to seamen on the Lakes ? 

Mr. Bodine. This bill 

Mr. Hardy. This provision here. 

Mr. Bodine. Yes, sir; I presume that would apply to the Lakes. 

21242—12 6 
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Mr. Habpt. Don't we have almost 10 times as many seamen en- 
gaged in that business as we have in the foreign trade ? 

Mr. BomKE. . We probaUj have only a handnil of seamen in the f oi> 
eka trade in Awerican ships. 

Mr. Habdt. On the Lakes there are more seamen than there are on 
the American and foreign vessels that come into our shore. 

Mr. BoDiNB. You mean 

Mr. Hakdt. Yes. 

Mr. BoDiisrE. I don't think so. I don't know anything about the 
Lake9. 

Mr. Humphrey. I don't think there would be any trouble about 
that. I was referrmg to the forei^ trade. But so far as the Lake 
trade is concerned, I Know this evidence, Mr. Chairflian, Mr. Hardy, 
was that some man by the name of Olander said that about 70 per 
cent of the men on the Great Lakes could not speak or understand the 
English lan^age. And one or two years ago the books of the com- 
pany were brought and submitted and the evidence changed it the 
other way — this 70 per cent. I don't think it would affect the Great 
Lakes. 

Mr. Hardy. It seems to me it would affect them*. 

Mr. Htjmlphrby. It would if they complied with it, but I was talking 
about the foreign trade and I would Uke to know how we are going to 
regulate the rest of the world when we don't know how we are going 
to regulate our own ships. 

Mr. Hardy. This doesn't apply to vessels of forei^ register. 

Mr. Humphrey. I believe all vessels in American ports of any 
nationality. 

Mr. Hardy. I just want to ask one question. I understand, 
Mr. Bodine, you to say that it would be a wke thing to have a crew 
understand th^ language of the officers, but you don't know of any 
WM* in which it can be done. 

Mr. Bqjwne. I didn't say exactly that. I think it would be a wise 
thii^ that all seamen understand the language of the officers. I 
wo\ud like to make the statement right here that I don't know of aay 
way it can be done. Legislation is a pretty knotty subject. I would 
want to give It quite a careful consideration and I do think this bill 
could b^ improved upon, but I don't say that I want to offer any 
su^estions right now. I think those provimons are so sweeping that 
it im^t going to work out well. 

Mr. Hardy. You have no suggestion to make as to how it could be 
done along n^ore desirable lines? 

Mr. Bodine. Not at this meeting) because the American merchant 
miarine is practically manned by foreigners. The American boy does 
not go to sea. It seems to me that we have gotten to sueh a state 
that when you come to adopting drastic legislation about the lan- 
guage 

Mx. Hardy. Can you tell us what percentage of mexi in the Ameri- 
can merchant marine are f oi eigners ? 

Mr. Bodine. I couldn't state the percentage. I should think 
practically all of them. I mean there are very few of them. When I 
went to sea I only had an American shipmate on two vessels during 
my entire experience. That was 20 years ago, but I don't think 
conditions have improved since. 

Mr. Hardy. They are rather worse. 
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Mr. BoDiNB. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HuMPHRET. I want to ask you this question: Suppose we 
^iMnild pass this bill, what is there, then, to prohibit the lew American 
Teasels running on the Pacific coast from changing to Japanese of&- 
cers instead of changing a crew, and then they will have a crew who 
wiU understand the language of the officers. 

Mr. BoDiNE. I don't see of any legal obstacles, if it is feasible from 
a business standpoint. 

Mr. Humphrey. Now, as a matter of fact, if we were to pass this 
lafw, wouldn't it be an additional hardship on the few Am^ncan ves- 
sels left as compared with the foreign vessels? Wouldn't it be an 
inducement to tne Pacific Mail and the Hill vessels, instead of getting 
lid of their Chinese crews, as we would like to see them do, wouldn't 
it be a great inducement for them to change their flag, put off the 
Ameviean officers, and put on officers who could speak the language 
of the crew ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. I could hardly answer that. It is more of a business 
proposition than a legal one. 

Mr. Humphrey. Don't you think it would be easier from a l^al 
standpoint to comply with a law in that way than in any other ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. It would seem so as a practical legal question. 

Mr. Wilson. Isn't it true that in a number of instances lives have 
been endangered and lost by virtue of the fact that the crew didn't 
understand the language of the officers ? 

Mr. BomNE, Yes, sir. Absolutely; the Oity of Bio de Janeiro is 
ome case. The court held that it was ignorance on the part of the 
crew, because they didn't understand the orders. I am absolutel^f 
in favor of a thorough understanding of orders. I don't think this 
bill will aecomplish what you want. 

The Chairman. You recognize the difficulty of framing a bill to 
meet all conditions. 

Mr. BoDiNB. Yes, air. Take the Chinaman; I believe he is the 
main complaint on the Pacific coast. I don't think there is any 
nuMre clever man than the Chinamcm. I don't think it would take 
a Chinaman any length of time to pass an examination to be able to^ 
xmderstand the orders, and I have been told that this bill is aimed to 
fait the Chinaman. 

Mr. Hardy. Wouldn't it hit any one, whether he is a Chinaman or 
otherwise, unable to understand tne language ? 

Mi. Bodine. Yes, sir; I think so, if you can accomplish it. 

Mr* Harbt. DonH you think it is the case in a law of this kind to 
resort to the best available means to enforce the requirement 9 You 
have rattier spoken in favor of these requirements, and yet you object 
to the requirements because you think they can't be enforced. 

Mr. Bodine. I think it could be enforced. I thmk it could be 
drawn so that it could be enforced. 

Mr. Hardy. Do you think the requirement is wise ? 

Mr. Bodine. Yes, sir. 
' Mr. Hardy. Isn't it better to leave it where it is and to enforce it 
the best we can ? ' 

Mr. Bodine. No; I think it will work inequitably to the men 
to-day. 

Mr. Hardy. Isn't it better to work — that inequity should be 
worked — than that lives should be lost ? 
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Mr. BoDiNE. Hxunan life, of course, is above everything. 

Mr. HuMPHKEY. Suppose it works the other w&j — ^that instead of 
disposing of the Chinese crews thejjr got Chinese officers ; if it worits out 
that way; we want to get rid of the Chinese crews. Would it be a 
good thing to pass the law anyway ? 

Mr. Hardy. I could answer you, but it would take us all the time 
instead of listening to the witness. 

Mr. BuRK. I would like to know the reason for the emplojnnent of 
such a large proportion of Spanish for firemen ? 

Mr. BopiNE. I think the only reason is that for some physical 
reason they make better firemen. 

Mr. BuRK. Is it because they stand the heat better? 

Mr. BoniNE. Well, it may be that. I think another reason is that 
they are a more sober race tnan the Ando-Saxon firemen. I have got 
an example on Excelsior and Southern racific lines. Those Southern 
Pacific Imes carry almost entirely Spanish firemen. They decided at 
one time to make a change and they did so and took on an Anglo- 
Saxon crew to make a short run from New York to Habana. I thmk 
it is a 24-hour one; but when she came back the chief changed entirely 
and went back to the Spanish. He said the Anglo-Saxons got sick 
and laid up and couldn't Keep up the steam on the 3iip. I doir t know 
why. I don' t think there is any better firemen than the Anglo-Saxon ; 
but it may be through liquor or some other reason that ne doesn't 
stand the strain like the Spanish. 

Mr. Humphrey. Does tne question of wages enter into it i 

Mr. BoDiNE. The Spanish to-day get just as high wages as the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Mr. FuRUSBTH. Did they originally ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. Not originally; no. Before they were organized the 
Spaniards received lower wages for their work. 

Mr. Wilson. I notice that the total number of Spanish employees 
or crew on vessels — that they have 26,059 out of a total number of 
members of crews of 192,191. 

Mr. BoDiNB. Is that the whole country or just the Atlantic coast 
alone ? 

Mr. Wilson. The United States. 

Mr. BoDiNE. I was speaking on the Atlantic — 80 per cent of the 
firemen. 

Mr. Wilson. You are speaking only of firemen ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. I was only speakmg of the firemen when I made that 
statement that I thought 80 per cent of the firemen on the Atlantic 
were Spaniards. 

Mr. FuRXJSETH. I would like to ask one question. This bill pro- 
vides for a standard of individual efficiency on the part of sailors — 
that is, the deck crew — that 75 per cent shall have at least three 
years' experience or be capable of undergoing an examination that 
would show that they have the knowledge that three years' expe- 
rience would give. Have you changed your opinion on that ques- 
tion from what it was ? Are you stilT opposed to that section of the 
bill or are you m favor of it ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. If you would ask me that personally. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. I ask you before this committee. 

Mr. BoDiNE. You ask my personal opinion. I am not in favor of 
that efficiency clause. I don t think it is practicable. 
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Mr. FuBUSETH. I asked you because it is a part of the minority 
report that was filed with this committee after our convention. 

Mr. BoDiNE. I am personally not in favor, but at the same time I 
have no reason to object to it nere, as there have been no objections 
made W the organization that I represent that I know of. 

Mr. FuBUSBTH. It is part of the minority report, isn't it? Will 
you tell this committee why, as representing tne seamen, you are 
opposed to that ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. If the committee wants me to go into the efficiency 
clause I have no objection. 

Mr. Greene. I think we would Hke to know. 

Mr. BoniNE. Mr. Chairman, I don't think that the bill as to effi- 
ciency fits modem conditions. I think that if the bill had been 
fassed 25 or 30 years a^o that it would have fitted conditions then, 
t would have fitted sailing ships, and I dpn't think it fits modem 
steamers. I don't think three years' apprenticeship necessary and a 
prerequisite to an American boy to-day for serving as an able seaman 
on them. We don't know what you want him to learn in those three 
years. I know that the old seamen had to learn how to splice and to 
make sails and do a hundred and one odd things. There isn't the 
demand for that kind ol labor to-day on the modem ships. I have 
heard the question asked here as to how long it would take him to 
learn how to steer and heave the lead and to handle small boats. 
They are the only three points that I have heard brought out here 
as to what a man must learn in those three years. Now a man ha.s go^ 
to learn how to steer in less than three years or he is never going to 
learn how to steer. Any man that can't heave the lead, and none of 
them heave the lead and know the lead line, even if it is not necessary 
to do so, he should know how to do it. 

It is a question in mind whether on a modem steamship it is neces- 
sary for a man to know his lead line before he is able to ^et his $30 a 
month as an able seaman. As to small boats, you want them to have 
a knowledge of that. That is absolutely necessary for the safety of 
life. I heard the question asked here the other day of one of the cap- 
tains how long it would take a man to learn to lower a boat in a heavy 
sea wave. I followed the sea for 10 years and never saw a boat low- 
ered in a heavy sea wave. A man may follow the sea for three years 
and never see a boat lowered in a heavy sea. As to learning how to 
handle a small boat, I don't see how three years, or five years, is going 
to teach him anything about a small boat. If you want him to learn, 
there ought to be some one requirement in the bill as to education in 
handling a lifeboat, that he would have to row an oar, and learn how 
to do it, and all that. Modem steamboats use row boats very little. 
A man can go to sea for three years and never get practice at it. And 
even in the old "windjammer's" days he didn't get very much prac- 
tice. I can remember going to port and dropping anchor somewnere, 
and the captain wouldn't even get into a boat on board. Oftentimes 
the captain would simply go ashore in some shore boat. A man 
might go to sea for a long time and not learn anjrthing about a small 
boat. 

It is a question what kind of a man a modern steamship wants. The 
question isn't the kind of men she ought to have for the protection of 
passengers, and I believe every reasonable provision should be made 
for the safety of passengers and crew, but 1 don't beheve to require 
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three years' services on the Lakes is going to teach the American boy 
that tries it any more than when he starts in. 

Mr. Habdt. As I Tinderstand it, this bill doesn't require three years^ 
but does require an examination by the local board of inspectors, aad 
a certiQceate by them that a man is- an able seaman and has the requi- 
site knowledge. Tt also provides that if he shows a certificate of dis- 
charge that he has had three years of experience, his qualifications are 
presumed. But that doesn't preclude a man from gettii^ a certificate 
of learning from the board of mspectors. 

Mr. BoDiNB. It doesn't preclude his getting a certificate if he has 
been there one year or three years. 

Mr. Habdt. That is my understanding, that he might learn quicker* 
Look on page 16'and see it that is not jrour understanding ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. I have no particular objection to the efficiency clause, 
only I don't think it is practicable. 

Mr. Hardy. Don't you think it would be wise, believing that effir 
ciency ought to exist, for a local board of inspectors to examine these 
men and Bee whether or not they are efficient i 

Mr. BoDiNE. As to your local board of inspectors, are they seamen 
themselves ? 

Mr. Hardt. They ought to know something about the business. 

Mr. Welson. What objection, if any, have you to the requirement 
that 75 per cent of the crew must be effijcient ? 

Mr. Bodinb. No objection. 

Mr. Wilson. What objection, if any, have you to the requirement 
that 75 per cent of the crew must be efficient ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. None at all, sir. 

Mr. Wilson. You have no objection to that ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. The whole crew ought to be efficient, but it is a ques- 
tion what you mean by efficient. 

Mr. HuMPHBET. As I understand it, what is the test of efficiency ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. Yes; I would say frankly that when I went to sea I 
never failed on but two steamers in my life; when I did go to sea I 
was alwavs on the old windjammers. I made a few trips on the 
steamer Queen and another one on the schooner Maggie Lewis. I 
don't know anything about the modern steamers to-day. But I have 
had experience with men, worked as an organizer, an attorney, and 
ail that among them, and have been on board and picked up more or 
less of the routine of their life and all that. I don't see why an 
American boy to-day 18, 19, and 20 years old, strong and healtky and 
willing, can't go to sea and in six months at the most be able to per- 
form satisfactory service as an able seaman on board a steamer. 

Mr. Hardt. Assuming that he can become efficient in six months 
or a year, and if he is ab^e to demonstrate that he is efficient and 
ship under those circumstances, shouldn't at least 75 per cent of the 
crew come up to that standard of efficiency ? 

Mr. Bodinb. Yes, sir; I don't care if tney would all come up to 
that class; but to have a i>rovision that three year's experience is 
equivalent to the commissioners' decision, I beheve the eommifi* 
sioners are more or less ^oing to consider that that means that the 
three years of services will be sufficient ground for th^n on which 
to decide that the man is an able seaman. 

Mr. Haedy. How can you believe that under the reading of that 
section ? 
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Mr. BoTONE. What test are they going to apply in determinisig 
whether a man is an able seaman ? They are not seamen themselv^es. 

Mr. Hajkdy. It would seem to me that if I was put on a board of 
local inspectors and if a man was brought up to me to be examined 
I would Know whether or not he was an able seaman. 

Mr. BoDiNE. Yoti are taking an exk'eme oase. They do not know 
anvthii^. How much mfust they know in order to be certified ? 

Mr. Habdy. Supposing you found a crew composed of 50 per cent 
of the men picked up on the streets and in the slums ana in the 
saloons, and so forth f ^ 

Mf . BoDiKE. That is an extreme case. Anybody would see at 
once that they are not seamen. 

Mr. Haedy. Then, after all, it is the difficulty of enforcing that 
and not that the principle is wrong. 

Mr. BoDiNE. I nave no objection. I was asked for my personal 
opinion on it. 

Mr. Gbeene. Supposing a case of this kind. Supposing some 
one presented a certificate of this kind that he had found, that he 
wasn't a seaman himself, but he had found that certificate and pre- 
sented it. Woidd that permit him to be shipped under this proviso*— 
this provision ? 

Mr. BoDiNB. If he fooled the official, I don't know what certificate 
they would give him, whether they would give him a personal descrip- 
tion of the man or not. 

Mr. HxTMPHBEY. Might he not have three years experience aiid 
not be a qualified seaman, then ? Could a man's habits disqualify 

Mr. BoDiNE. There are two degrees; men might serve five years 
and not be qualified for a sailing ship. 

Mr. Hardy. Would you want to exclude men from being returned 
as an able seaman ? 

Mr. HtrMPHRBY. Supposing he was a man of bad habits. He could 
have been on a sailing vessel for a number of years. 

Mr. Haedy. But the certificate is only prima facie evidence. 

Mr. Httmpheby. That the reading of it ? I am trying to determine 
whether he knows that it necessarily follows that because of this cer- 
tificate that he has been three years on the sea he is entitled to a certi- 
ficate from the commission ? 

Mr. Bodine. a man's habits and dissipation might disqualify him 
later on. 

Mr. Wilson. That man who by dissipation or otherwise for three 

{rears or more service isn't an able seaman. Can that man be excluded 
rom the service under existing law ? 

Mr. Bodine. Nobody is excluded imder the present law. 

Mr. Wilson. So that not being excluded under the existinjg law it 
would not be of any greater advantage to the seaman and the ship- 
owner. 

Mr. Bodine. No. 

Mr. Gbeene. Would not this be a discrimination in favor of a 
certain class of seamen who had served for three years, this certificate, 
especially in their favor ! Would it not ? 

Mr. Bodine. There are very few seamen to-day who can show 
service for three years. It isn't the custom to give discharges. I 
beheve if the bill is passed that all of the seamen of the Aflantic, 
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any way, will have to go up and take an examination, because it isn't 
customary to give a discharge. The seamen have nothing to show 
for their service. I believe tney will have to be examined. 

Mr. Obeene. That would have to be determined by the local 
inspectors ? 

Mr. BoDiNE. YeS; sir; who are not seamen themselves. 

The Chatrman. We want to know if there is anybody here that 
wants to be heard in opposition to this bill ? 

ADDITIOBTAL STATEMENT OF CAPT. JAMES lETLAlTD^ 

Capt. Leyland. I would Uke to ask one question, gentlemen, rela- 
tive to the able seaman end of it, as to what rating a person shall 
have on board ship from point of shipment to the conclusion of the 
same, at the expiration of three years. I would like to know what 
rating the gentlemen would give that person on board ship while he is 
serving an apprenticeshij) of three years. You know m England. 
they have got three classifications, aeck boy, ordinary seaman, and 
able seamen. The ordinary seamen would get less salary than the 
able seamen. So I would like to know what proviso they would give 
that person, what shall be his ratine on the ship whUe he is serving 
his apprenticeship and what wages- snail he receive? 

Mr. FuKUSETH. If an apprentice, it would depend entirely on what 
the intendment of the proposed law now is. If he shipped as a boy 
with no experience at all, you would determine his wages, iust as 

}rou do now. If he shipped as an ordinary seaman, you would very 
argely determine his wages, just as you do now. And if he shipped 
as an able seaman, you would veiy largely determine his wages, just 
as you do now. 

Capt. Leyland. The ordinary seaman now does not compare to 
what they were in former years. Everybody now wants to be 
called an able seaman because he gets an able seaman^s salary. He 
may appear, you ask him about his experience, he tells you he has 
had so many years, and you can't tell anything about it except what 
lie tellsyou. 

Mr. FuKUSETH. Isn't there a provision in the present law that if 
you find that he is not an able seaman he may be reduced according 
to his qualifications ? 

Capt. Leyland. That, of course, applies to sailing ships. 

Mr. FuKUSETH. It applies to all ships. 

Capt. Leyland. You can make it applicable to steamships for 
the reason that they are in and out of port so often that they readily 
dispense with his services. They wouldn't bother about him. 
They would pay him his salary. They would sooner give a man his 
discharge and his salary along with it. 

Mr. rosT. Isn't this board composed of a master and an engineer 
who are able seamen ? 

Capt. Leyland. I never knew of an inspector that was not filling 
one of those grades which you speak of — an inspector of hulls or an 
inspector of boilers. I don't tnink anybody else is eligible for the 
position. 

Mr. Wilson. Let me ask you if in the present service there are any 
ordinary seamen shipped ? 
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Capt. Letland. It i&, as I say, that they do not want to go as 
ordinary seamen. They want to go as able seamen and obtain the 
able seaman's salary. The ordinwy seaman of 26 years a^o — the 
requirements of to-day do not fill in at all. It doesn't require any 
three or five years' experience. But if you can get a man who has 
had experience he is a valuable man. 

Mr. Wilson. Does this bill affect any of those grades below that 
of an able seaman ? 

Capt. Leyland. No; apparentlv not. 

Mr, Habdy. I would fifee to know; you rather differ with Mr. 
Bodine about the board of local inspectors. Your idea is that they 
should be pretty competent seamen 1 

Capt. Leyland. I don't beheve that anybody but the men who 
have a master's certificate or a chief engineer's certificate are ehgible 
for the office. 

Mr. Habdy. Didn't Mr. Bodine give the impression that they 
knew nothing about it at all, that they were not able seamen ? 

Capt. Leyland. Undoubtedly he did. They are at the head of 
the profession. 

Mr. Habdy. Then he is mistaken in saying that ? 

Capt. Leyland. I think, in fact, I could almost swear to it. A 
man has got to be in the position of chief engineer or an inspector of 
boilers. A man has got to have a master's certificate in order to be 
an inspector of hulls. Now, gentlemen, you must readily understand 
that it I was applying to the bar to be examined for the law, they 
surely wouldn't put a farmer to examine me as to what I knew about 
the law. 

Mr. Habdy. So these men, then, would be the proper men to 
examine seamen to see whether they are competent! 

Capt. Leyland. They not only examine seamen, but they also 
examine persons applying for a certificate for an officer of a ship, as 
to navigation, etc. There is some one there who is put in charge, 
and the local inspectors decide who they shall be. They go through 
the rules of navigation. If that man doesn't know navigation, why, 
of course he wouldn't be ehgible to seamanship. 

Mr. FuBUSETH. Don't they examine hifn; give him a practical 
examination ? 

Mr» Habdy. Then these are the men that oueht to be clothed with 
this power to determine the question, if anybody should ? 

Capt. Leyland. Nobody else. 

Mr. Gbeene. The matter of able seamanship is not considered 
to-day, is it ? 

Capt. Leyland. Not necessaiily so. 

Mr. Obeene. The requirements for an able seaman are not neces- 
sary to-day under present methods ? 

Capt. Leyland. They do not exist. As I said yesterday, that 
would have been a splendid proposition 35 years ago. It would have 
been perfectly practicable. You speak of 5 quarts of water and of 
butter, etc. To-day you can eet about all the water you want. As 
I can remember, we got 1 gaUon of water per day per man. Your 
food was cooked with that in addition and what was left was for 
drinking purposes. When we got into the Tropics we got into a 
heavy rainstorm. We had a spare tank there and that would be 
dealt out to ,U8 by the pailful so that you could wash your body. 
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But these vessels to-dav, tl^y have apparatuses for condensing 
water and you can get all you want. 

Mr. HuMPHEBT. Do you think it would hd^p m the matter of 
safety in running vessels and tend to protect life, that we should 
make this change and let the inspectors say who are the able seainen^ 
rather than leave it as they do now ? 

Capt. Leyland. I don't beheve it would make a particle of dif- 
ference. 

Mr. Wilson. Isn^t it true that there are yet a number of smaller 
vessels that haven't sufficient equipment for condensing water? 

Capt. Leyland. Oh, yes; you take some of the smaller schooners, 
they nave, but they are not at sea four or five months as they used 
to be, and consequently they can afford to give their men about 
all the water they want. 

Mr. Wilson. This requirement wouldn't amount to any hardship 
on the larger vessel with the larger equipment ? 

Capt. Leyland. No, sir; not a bit. 

Mr. Wilson. And yet it would provide for seamen on the smaller 
vessels, would it not ? 

Capt. Leyland. She is inshore oftener. They come ashore and 
can get mor6 way. It is a very easy matter for a man to run in now 
and get some water compared with what it used to be. 

Mr. Greene. The compulsory part in regard to that would operate 
upon the smaller vessels. 

Capt. Leyland. That is all. You have got to be careful and 
economical with the water. 

Mr. Hardy. You stated the other day that your crews had been 
with you for a great while. 

Capt. Leyland. Yes, sir; they have. 

Mr. Hardy. It would be working no trouble on you to get hold of 
men who were within this 75 per cent requirement ? 

Capt. Leyland. Yes, sir; we have bad men with us — ^in fact we 
have got one man in particular who has been with me pretty nearly 
30 years. He is now quartermaster, and the other men I know have 
been with us all the way from 7 to 10 to 15 years. They are all very 
good men. 

Mr. Hardy. Don't you think if you were disposed you might go 
into port and pick up a lot of waifs and wanderers ana cheaper men 
and replace the men you had ? 

Capt. Leyland. No, sir; I am not an advocate of cheap labor. 

Mr. Hardy. As a matter of fact, you think you ought not to replace 
eflFicient men by picking up a majority of the crew in the way I 
speak of? 

Capt. Leyland. Pick them up anywhere? 

Mr. Hardy. Yes — I judge from what you say you keep your good 
men as long as possible. Suppose you wanted to get cheaper men, a 
full crew of new and inefficient men, do you think it would be right to 
permit that ? 

Capt. Leyland. No, sir; I think one man who has been on board 
six months is more valuable than three men who have been on board 
one month. 

Mr. Hardy. You wouldn't allow a ship to go to sea with those m<dn ? 

Capt. Leyland. If the ship was just starting out and you had te 
pick up a crew, there is nothing else for you to do, but ^f that ship is 
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running continuaSy between two ports, hold on to those men as long 
as you can. 

Mr. HuKPH9itET. Your own interests would dictate that yon do 
ti^. 

Capt. Leyland. Certainly; a man who knows everything about 
the 'snip is a very valuable man. Passengers and others are much 
better pleased. They ftre much better pleased when they know ttudro 
is a crew on board that has been there for a Ion? time. 

Mr. GhniaiHS. What effect woiald it have on the majority of the crew 
if you shoiold pick up stray men and put them on the vessel ? Would 
thev be in harmony witii the men already there ? 

Capt. Letulni). Oh, yes, sir; there is no narrow mindedness on 
the part of seamen in a case of that kind. 

Relative to the handling of boats, I would like to tell you What our 

?ractice is. Once a weeK we are compelled to have a boat diiU. 
nspectors are Hable to come on your ship eveir moment. You can't 
tell, and we enforce a boat drill. When our snips get down to New- 
port News, we lower the boats in the water. We let the men row 
around, so that we are constantly giving the men an •education in that 
direction. So that, you see, if we have one strange man who comes 
there and does not know how to handle a boat, he acquires that habit 
very readily with us. 
Mr. Habdt. You train him ? 
Oapt. Leyland. Yes, sir. 

Whereupon, at 12 o'clock, the committee adjourned until to- 
morrow, Thursday, February 1, 1912, at 10 o'clock a. m. 



Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

House of Representatives. 
Felruary 6, 1912 — 10 a. m. 

The committee this day met, the Hon. J. W. Alexander (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Chairman. We have adjourned over until this morning that 
we might hear Mr. Livingston, of the Lake Carriers' Association, and 
also Mr. Golder, who is attorney for the Lake Carriers' Association. 
They are both present, and we will continue the hearing on H. R. 
11372, known as the seamen's bill. 

STATEMBVT OF MR. UVIHrGSTQlT, PKESIDEITT OF THE lAEX 

CASSZEBS' ASSOCIATIOHT. 

Mr. LiviNC^sroK. I am very glad to meet you gentlemen, and I am 
Sony I have been laid up with a bad cold. My throat is in a very 
bad condition and I am not in very good shape. 

Z want to say in starting that any remarks I may make in connection 
with this bill are to be confined exclusivelv to the Great Lakes. 
l%iat is where my experience has been, on the Great Lakes, except 
what I have in, a superficial way. I do not feel competent to talk 
about conditions existing outside of the Great Lakes, and therefore 
I want you to clearly understand that anything I may say this 
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morning is confined exclusively to conditions existing on the Great 
Lakes. 

My attention was called, in looking oyer a report of the bearings 
which you had on December 14. 1 noticed some remarks which 
were made by Mr. Olander, resardin^ conditions, and some state- 
ments regardmg manners in wnich ships were operated, etc., that 
I take some exceptions to, and I would like to laj oiir side of the 
case, based on the facts and the proof we have with us, before the 
committee, as to why I take exceptions to some of those statements. 

On the modem steamers on the Great Lakes we use practicallv, on 
the modem steamships, a crew of about 25 men, which are made up 
as follows: Captain, first mate, second mate, 4 wheelsmen, 2 deck 
watchmen, 1 cnief engineer, and first and second assistants, 2 oilers, 
4 coal passers, 4 firemen, a steward, and assistant steward, and a 
porter. The wheelsman is sometimes called Quartermaster or able 
seaman. There are two on duty at a time, eacn of them standing — 
on some of the lines, they stand watch for six hours off and six hours 
on, and on some of them they stand three hours at the wheel and 
three hours at the lookout, so as to familiarize them with the par- 
ticular duty of watchman also. 

One deck watch is always on duty to do such work, such as — 
two firemen, two coal passers are on watch at a time, and on our 
modem ships that is probably the excess work they have. Under 
the construction of these ships, the coal passers are placed directly 
forward of the boilers, and practically all of the fuel, the coal, will 
gravitate out of the bunkers. It is a very common thing indeed 
to see these men occasionally sitting up on deck a short time between 
time when on duty. Sometimes the fireman will do the work of 
both himself and the coal passer, speaking now of the modern ships. 
I have a section here of a blue print showing the coal bunkers, and 
I will file it with the committee. 

Mr. Post. What is the usual length of the season of navigation ? 

Mr. Livingston. About 240 days, sir, on an average, the average 
rate, but when we had wooden snips tne Lake seasons were some- 
what shorter. But since the innovation of steel ships, practically 
everything being steel, it has lengthened the season slightly, so that 
a fair average for the season of navigation on the Lakes is 240 days. 

Mr. Wilson. How many ships have you of this modem construc- 
tion that you speak of ? 

Mr. Livingston. I can give you the percentage and file it with 
the committee. I can not give it to you off hand. I will simply say 
that for the last 10 years, 1 should say, at least that length of time, 
in fact all of the boats that have been built since that time have been 
built on modem construction. What we call modem construction 
is a steel boat carrying 8,500 to 12,000 tons. The first 10,000-tonner 
that we had on the Lakes was the steamer A. B. FuUon, carrying 
10,000 tons of freight. It was the first 10,000-tonner, I think, ana 
was built eight or nine years ago. She then jumped all other vessels 
for size by 3,500 tons. In other words, when she was built and went 
into commission, she exceeded the size of the next largest boat on the 
Lakes by about 3,500 tons. Twenty years ago we ijsed to consider 
a 3,000-ton boat as a very large boat. But the size has been ^adu* 
ally increasing, and the FuUon estabhshed a new era in shipbmlding 
on the Lakes as far as size was concerned. 
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Mr. Wilson. What I have reference to is the number, the com- 
parative number, of vessels that have this modern coal-passing equip- 
ment that you refer to. 

Mr. Livingston. To be accurate, I will file that with this data. I 
haven't got the Ust here, and I would have to make a little compila- 
tion. I will simply say that nothing is being buDt now except modem 
ships, and have not been for some years, and the smaller vessels are 
being driven off the Lakes. Some of them — of course, occasionally 
there is a vessel lost, and under the present conditions of trade it is 
impossible for them to compete with the larger modem vessels. In 
other words, the whole transportation proposition can be boiled 
down to one sentence : What will carry the largest amount of freight 
for the smallest amount of money? The large modern ships carry 
10,000 tons and have solved thfitt problem. Li other words, they 
can carry freight so very much cheaper than the smaller vessels that 
they are driving them out of existence. A great many of the smaller 
craft in 1911 were not in commission at all. And none of them are 
being replaced. 

Mr. Elardy. What are they doing with the smaller vessels when' 
they are driven off the Lakes ? 

Mr. Livingston. They iust have to do the best they can, Judge. 
Some of them are going through the canals and some of them have' 
been sent down on the seaboard and sold, and some of them find a 
Uttle trade between intermediate ports where they can nm in where 
the water is shallow and where the larger modem vessels can't 
carry a full load, but it is a very difficult proposition except for a 
coinparatively few of them to get business. 

Mr. Hardy. You say some of them go to the seaboard. Do they 
use smaller vessels on the seacoast than the Lakes ? 

Mr. Livingston. They seem to on the coast trade. Nearly all 
of our whalebacks have gone down with two or three exceptions; 
they have been sent there, and it is very evident that they do, from 
the fact that last season the Great Lakes Engineering Works built five 
boats for the United Fruit Co., all of which went down to the seaboard 
and went through the canal. 

Mr. Hardy. So that really the Great I^akes business is now so 
large that small boats practically can not compete ? 

Mr. Livingston. Not in the general bulk-freight trade. It is 
impossible. 

Mr. Hardy. So that the Great Lakes trade is more voluminous 
than the trade across the Atlantic between America and Europe ? 

Mr. Livingston. Yes, sir; I think so, in bulk. 

Mr. Hardy. In quantity ? 

Mr. Livingston. Not in value. 

Mr. Hardy. In tonnage, but not in value ? 

Mr. IJiviNGSTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hardy. About what percentage of that tonnage is the Great 
Lakes trade compared with the Atlantic between the United States 
and other countnes ? 

Mr. Livingston. I would have to look that up before replying, to 
be accurate. 

The Chairman. The bulk trade is in grain and wheat principally, 
and in iron ore ? 
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Mr. Livingston. In iron ore and grain; the iron ore is the largest 
in percentage, and then there is gi:ain, and coal. Goal has a veiy 
large percentage. We have package-freight ateamerse^ you under- 
stand, running in connection with the railroad lines. They do a 
regular package-freight business; they carry all kinds of package 
freight, all kinds of merchandise, just as the railroads do, carrying 
all kinds of freight, but the bulk freight is principally baeed on coai^ 
ore, and grain. 

I noticed in JVIr. Olander's statement of December 14 that he lays 
particular stress* upon there not being men enough to pyoperly waaaj 
tbe ship. 

I think he loses sight of the fact that in all of our modem vesaals 
the hatch and the mooring machines are run with steam and thet 
batches are so secured with proper n^chanical appliances before it 
leaves port, and I have yet to nave a single case come to my knowledge 
where the hatches have become unfastened in a sea wave. Of course, 
the more mechanical appliances you pierce on be^aard a shq) to do thaii 
class of work, naturally it lessens to a greater or less extent iJm number 
of men employed. The crew, also, you clearly understand, has 
nothing to do with loading or unloacung of a ship. That ship is 
loaded by machinery^ the coal and the ore. or the grain, also from the 
^vators, is unloaded the same way, so tnat the crew have no work 
comparatively — I wouldn't say no work, but comparatively no work — 
in tne receiving and dischai^e of a cair^o. I except, or course, in 
that the packi^e-freight steamers running in connection with the 
railroads, carrying regular package freight, which has to be docked 
off of trucks, etc., but that is a small percentage of the whole. 

The Chaibhak. I think he mentioned the fact that thare were not 
enough seamen aboard to care for the caego in the event of shifting. 

Mr. Livingston. I wiU have to ask for a little tolerance this morn- 
ing, because I think the cold has affected my hearing. 

xes; I notice particularly that he made the statement^ something 
Uke this: That in case that the peaks of are caused the ship to list the 
only way to straighten her up would be to have a man go down with 
a shovel and throw her over. I think Mr. Olander is thinking of his 
sailing experience some twenty-odd years ago in the old wooden 
steamers. He seems to have overlooked the fact that in making that 
statement that we trim all of the modem ships now with wator jackets. 
You take a boat listing to port or starboard, whatever it may be, they 
usually take the list out of them. Take a big 60(Kfooter, for instance, 
even one of the very largest of our ships. First, it would be abso- 
lutely impossible for all of the crew, or a very much larger crew, to 
straighten up a cargo in that case on one of tiliese ships, and the result 
is that we tnm those boats now by putting water in the ballast tanks 
on the opposite side of the boats. It is done by steam pumps. It 
is a very simple process, and they accomjdish in a few mmutes what 
it would take a small army of men perkaps, and he difficult for them 
at that to accomplish at all, and so far ae tne modem ship is concerned 
there is nothing to do in that way at all, because they aU have water 
ballast and water tanks to keep the ship in trim and to bellafit her. 
And where she is listing either to port or to starboard, they simply 
take the water out of one tank and pump it into the other, as the 
case may require. 
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I notice also that on page 2 of this bill it provides for the wages and 
also that the crew shall not do any unnecessary work on Sundays. 
This applies except where in the case of the judgment of tlie master 
or other oflSicer the performance of the work is necessary for the saf etj 
of the vessel or crew. And also in line 19, on page 2 of the bill, it 
provides that whenever the master shall fail to comply with this sec- 
tion the seamen shall be entitled to discharge from such vessel, and 
shall, upon demand, receive wages then earned. But tUs section shaU 
not apply to fishing or whaling vessels or yachts. 

On our lake vessels, who is going to determine whether the master 
has complied with this section or not, when it is left to the judgment 
of himself and of his officers ? 

On page 4 it provides that every seaman on a vessel of the United 
States shall be entitled to receive, within 48 hours after demand 
therefore, from the master of the vessel to which he belongs, one-half 
of the wages that shall be due him at every port where such vessel, 
after the voyage shall be commenced, shall load or deUver cargo before 
the voyage is ended. 

I would suggest that this section, I think, would to some extent put 
iiS>out of busmess on the Lakes. You can ima^e a ship arriving at 
Duluth with a cai^o of coal, and everybody commg up and demanding 
one-half of their wages that are due. The only reason for a clause cS 
this kind would seem to come from the saloon keepers, because it is a 
well-known fact, and that is rather a strong statement to laake, that 
VFhmk the men are paid off many times the saloon keepers have received 
the bulk of their pay. A better condition of things, however, is now 
pxevaili^, and one of the things, so far as our hake Carriers' Associa- 
tion is concerned, has been a very determined effort to try and control, 
so far as we possibly could, the payment of wages, so that it would 
enable the men to save their wages for their wives and families, if 
they have them, or so that the men would have them in a savings 
deposit or in some other way that would accrue to their benefit. 

Mr. Wilson. If the wa^es are permitted to accumulate for a long 
pedbd of time wouldn't that simply give him so much more to put 
m a saloon when he receives his wa^es ? 

Mr. Livingston. WeU, it hasn't been our experience. In the fii-st 
place, I am not saying that the men have to wait a long time for 
their money. We have always made it a habit, and it has largely 
been the prevailing custom on the Lakes, when the boat has made 
her trip, to pay the men in full, at the expiration of the trip, but 
you have got to bear in mind that a very different state of affairs 
exists upon the Great Lakes than exists on the seaboard and on the 
coast. Our trips are so much shorter.. We have many of our 
modern boats which go up li^ht; that is, with no cargo, and many of 
them do that are excrusively in the ore trade. They make a trip in 
S or 10 days, sav 12 days; I presume that an avera^ perhaps would 
make the rouna trip about 12 or 13 days, possib^'', on account of 
being laid up in the dock in port once in a while about a day longer. 
So that the trip is a very short one. You take a vessel, for instance, 
making a trip m 8 days. It isn't a very lonff time for amr man to 
wait for his money. I would say very irankfy, so far as I am con- 
cerned, that I wouldn't be in f alvor of the men having to^ wait longer 
than 30 days for their money. I think it is long enough. One of our 
lines, I don't recall which one just now, has for a couple of years 
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been paying their men monthly. They claim that it has been quite 
satisfactory to the men, and in some cases a savings bank proposi- 
tion has been gotten up on the Lakes by. the Lake Carriers' Associa- 
tion, by which a man can deposit money in a savings bank and they 
can do it right on board the ship, and they have their pass books 
and everything connected with it right there. The captain handles 
that and they do their business on the boats the same as if they 
would come to the bank to deposit their money. A man can keep a 

Eortion of his money if he likes, or he can get it back; for instance, 
e can get one-half of it or one-third of it, or whatever proportion 
he cares to have, and he can have the balance sent home, or what- 
ever proportion he wants to deposit he can deposit right there. 
He has his bank book, and everything is deposited m a large bank in 
Cleveland in that particular case, in one of the large financial insti- 
tutions there. As far as it has gone — it hasn^t been tried a great 
great while — it seems to be very satisfactory. 

Mr. Hardy. This section 4530, to which you are addressing your- 
self now, provides he shall be entitled within 48 hours after demand 
to receive one-half of the wages due him at every port where such 
vessel, after the voyage shall have been commenced, shall load or 
deUver cargo. I gather from what you say that these Lake vessels 
touch at different ports very shortly after leaving port. How long 
do they stay at these ports where they imload ? 

Mr. Livingston. Tne new Lake vessels that carry bulk freight, 
as a rule, make no stops in the way of discharging their freight until 
they get to their destination, whether that is Ashland, Duluth, or 
whether it is on Lake Michigan, at the coal dock at Sheboygan, or 
at Milwaukee or Chicago, as the case may be. 

Mr. Hardy, But how long do they stay at those points of 
destination ? 

Mr. IjIVINGSTOn. It depends to some extent upon the prompt- 
ness with which they get to the dock and get unloaded. Frequently 
where the boats go up it is not an uncommon thing for the boats 
to go in in the morning when they have gone up Ught, in which they 
get out on the same day, within four or five hours. 

Mr. Hardy. In that case, if you wanted to avoid giving the men 
this money which they wanted to spend at a saloon — ^you have got 
44 hours in which you do not have to give them anything at all. 

Mr. liiviNGSTON. I suppose in 44 hours the ship would be pretty 
well down the lake again. 

Mr. Hardy. Then this wouldn^t affect such instances ? 

Mr. IjIVINgston. Yes; but there are other instances in which it 
might affect us in this way. Naturally, when the boat ships the men 
for the round trip, it is very desirable of course that the crew should 
remain with the ship imtil that trip is completed. Of course you 
clearly understand that if a man is sick or if for any good and suffi- 
cient reasons he wants to leave the ship, he gets his pay, and if for 
any reason he wants to go to a hospital he gets the necessary ticket 
wmch entitles lum to admission. 

Mr. Hardy. I am trying to get at the practical effect of this section. 
It gives you 48 hours m which you can nold this pay 

Mr. Livingston. I want to add this, that there are a great many 
vessels, you know, which load both ways — as, for instance, many 
boats go up with coal, and a boat goes up with coal depending upon 
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the promptness of ffetting in stock, she may get unloaded, and she 
may not get unloaded. If she is delayed, and there are vessels in 
ahead of her, she inay be detained in port for a number of days. There 
are a great many boats which go up loaded but down light, with the 
exception, perhaps, of two or three lines where the owners make an 
effort, if they can, to get coal up, that are carrying ore in the ore 
trade. Of course, the process of unloading, you underatand, is very 
much slower. The process of unloading is very much slower than 
loading. We have records showing, for instance, where the loading 
ore — that 10,000 tons, you know — has been put inside the hold from 
the chutes into the boat in a little over three hours, and sometimes 
less than that. Of course the unloading is a much slower process. 
So that if she is unloaded, yfm mslu count for a certainty that she is 
going to be at least two days, md sometimes three days, and some^ 
times longer, if she is held up^y vessels being at the same dock. 

Mr. p^ARDY. This section wouldn't particularly affect you — ^your 
ships on the Lakes — ^for the reason that generally you do not remain 
in the port of destination 48 hours. 

Mr. Livingston. Many do. Some of them do, and many of them 
do. When they carry up cargoes they do. 

Mr. Humphrey. Do the majority carry up a cargo ? 

Mr. Livingston. Yes, sir; a much larger percentage carry up car- 
goes than go light. 

Mr. Hardy. Now, you have 48 hours in which you can delay to 
perform, if you have to, according to this; it is intended more for the 
foreign voyage than for the Lake voyage. 

Mr. Livingston. Surely; I think so. We are not here, I am not 
here, to argue for a minute that men shall be delayed in receiving their 

Eay in any unreasonable wav; but I do submit that the man who gets 
is pay every 8 or 10 or 12 days, that he gets it with what would seem 
to be promptness enough. 

Mr. Hardy. How would it do to put in a provision here, '* provided 
that they shall not be entitled to receive their pay any oftener than 
once every 10 days.'' 

Mr. Livingston. If you would make it 15 days, it would make it 
abundantly satisfactory. 

Mr. Robinson. On an average what period of time elapses between 
the payment of wages to these seamen? In other words do they get 
paid now on the Great Lakes about twice a month or once a month ? 

Mr. Livingston. Yes, sir, without exception. 

Mr. Robinson. Twice a month? 

Mr. Livingston. Yes, sir, I think they are, on an average. With 
the exception of one line that about two years ago adopted the plan 
of paying monthly. 

Mr. Hardy. Do you believe that section would be satisfactory to 
lake travel, if they had a proviso that the men should be paid off at 
least every 15 days? 

Mr. Livingston. Yes, sir, that would be perfectly satisfactory. 
It isn't so much a proposition to pay the men as it is to hold the meii 
for the round trip, which it is hard to do when he gets paid. The men 
are only human, you understand, if a man gets his pay we will sup^ 
pose, for instance, that it is in the fall of the year or for some other 
reason that he can get a better place, he may leave the boat and not 
come back again, and the boat iias no redress, the boat has none of 
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his money and you have no hold on him. Here is a matter which 
frequently occurs. You take it along in the fall of the year, the ship 
goes to tne Duluth and the northwestern countries during harvest 
time, there is a tremendous demand for men. They pay higher wages 
and many times the men when they get up to Duluth are offered wages 
which are very much greater than those paid sailors on the boats, 
and they jump, as they say, and go away to these jobs. They go to 
work in the harvest fields. The result is that it leaves the boat crip- 
pled for the time being and makes quite a serious delay. The real 
vital point isn't really so much the question of paying the money as 
it is tne fact of the master of the vessel being able to hold his crew for 
the round trip. 

Mr. Habdy. So that that enters iq^ j| more perhaps, than the ques- 
tion of the men squandering or throwing their money away ? 

Mr. Livingston. It enters into it, ytes and no — ^that is, a paradox, 
where I might make this statement by Itself, that some men are 
strong and some men are weak. A man who has money in his 
pocket is much easier tempted, of course, when he has facilities, 
you know, of gratifying his desires, much more easily than if he 
didn't have the means. They have a leeUng of independence. So 
that it is not a legal obligation but there is a moral obUgation on 
us to do everything we can do for a man to conserve and save their 
money for them. We are not entirely unselfish in that for this 
reason: That the more temperate a man is the more saving he is, 
we find that he makes a better workman, that he makes a better 
sailor, and we get better service. We have demonstrated that in 
some experiences we have gone through in the last two or three years. 

Mr. Hardy. Aren't your boats in reference to that keeping your 
men safeguarded to some extent by keeping one-half of their wages ? 

Mr. Livingston. Money consideration with us wouldn't cut any 
particular figure. 

Mr. Hardy, The money consideration, then, may not make any 
difference with you, but it does with the seaman who would forfeit 
his one-half wages he had not collected if he left his emplojonent. 
They hold that string on him by this provision. 

Mr. Livingston. Yes. May I answer this question by asking 
another in reply to it? There are a great many manufacturing 
industries all over the United States, for instance, and I happen to 
live in a large manufacturing city, and in very many of these 
cases the men only get paid every two weeks. In some cases they 
only get paid once a month, so that the average payment the sailor 
receives is as prompt, on the whole, on the Lakes — ^I am talking 
particularly now about the Lakes — ^but so far as the Lakes are con- 
cerned the average time a sailor gets paid on the Lakes will av^erage 
ftbout tl e same as in almost any other line of business. 

Mr. Wilson. In many of the establisliments in the citv vou have 
referred to, do not the employees receive their pay weekly ? 

Mr. Livingston. In some cases, yes; in many cases, no. It is a 
fact, however, that the seamen who are paid weekly 

Mr. Hardy. I will say to you this: That out in the country on the 
farms it frequently happens that a contract is by the year, and the 
employees are not paid until the end of the year. These matters have 
to be, while on the Lake boats, I understand, you usually pay them 
At the end of the round-trip voyage, which may be at the end of 10 
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or 12 days. It* seems to me conditions attending each and every one 
of these callings have to be taken into consideration in a regulation 
of this kind; but the point .that I was suggesting is, that as I under- 
stand it, that so far as the Lakes are concerned you would have no 
objection to making this payment of half of the wages due, providing 
it didn't come oftener than every 15 days. 

Mr. Livingston. I don't think we would have any serious objection 
to that, sir. As a matter of fact, personally — I am talking now in an 
official position — I don't see any serious objection, because as a fact 
I haven't any beyond the fact that there is this, and that is the rea- 
son that there is a feeling growing up in the minds of some of our 
large owners that they get better results paying by the month than 
they can paying at the end of the trip. 1 don't care to discuss that 
question. 

Mr. Hardy. Wouldn't that same feeling make them rather think 
they would have a stronger hold on the men even if they paid them 
by the year ? 

Mr. Livingston. That is possible, although I don't think as a gen- 
eral proposition, as far as the Lakes are concerned — I don't think Mr. 
Olander — I don't know, of course — I don't think he makes the claim 
that there ever has been any particular difficulty concerning the men 
getting their pay after they have made their trip. Furthermore, I 
know that it is the general custom, regardless of the fact that they 
ship for the round trip, that the majority of the masters will give the 
man a little money in port if he wants it. Unless, possibly — I won't 
make that remark, because it might not be correct. 

Mr. Hardy. The main thing in your mind is that the shipmaster 
ought to occupy a sort of position of supervision or guardianship over 
the welfare of the seamen? 

Mr. Livingston. Why shouldn't we ? They are our men, independ- 
ent of other things, if you like. 

Mr. Hardy. They are your men if they are not their own men. 

Mr. Livingston. Surely, but there is a moral obligation for a man 
to look after his men to a certain extent. And putting it on purely 
a selfish basis, the better he treats his employees, the more care he 
exercises for tnem, the better results he gets. 

Mr. Hardy. And yet you find yourself at least frequently at vari- 
ance with your men as to whether you are treating them better than 
you ought to or not. There is a difterence between you and your men 
frequently. 

Mr. Livingston. Oh, yes; frequently. 

Mr. Hardy. Doesn't that difference generally come up on the 
question of how much pay they get ? 

The Chairman. There don't seem to be any complaint of that on 
the lakes, so far as there hearings have developed. 

Mr. Livingston. I may say that with an experience of nearly 
40 years, I never have had men complain to me about being ill-treated. 
It might be an exceptional case where it would be very difficult — the 
owners are human just the same as the men are, and once in awhile — 
I don't mean to say for a moment that all owners are saints anymore 
then the men are. 

Mr. Hardy, What is the usual controversy between the men and 
the owner or the employers and the employees? What is the usual 
bone of contention ? 
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Mr. Livingston. Sometimes it has been a question of wages, not so 
very often with us at least, and sometimes it has been a question of 
conditions, of hours, as to how long they should work, and how long 
for instance a man should be on duty. Questions of that kind. 

Mr. Hardy. Your strikes on the Lakes, then, have grown out of 
conditions and wages ? 

Mr. Livingston. Yes; perhaps that is the most truthful way to 
answer that. 

The Chairman. We desire to conclude these hearings this mornings 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Livingston. Now, there is one thing that we do not object to, 
and that is the provision with reference to desertion. That was 
brought up and we havenH any particular objection to that, except 
this, that we think there should be some better method of enforcing 
it. That is all. 

Mr. Greene. What would you suggest as a method of enforcing 
that, if you had no objection to make on that ? 

Mr. Livingston. Well, Mr. Greene, of course, under the old law, 
the men could be arrested if they "jumped'' as they call it. There 
have been times with some certain classes of men that we have had a 
good deal of difficulty. But some method — to prescribe an absolutely 
Hard and fast method at the moment is a little difficult. Take a man 
who ships for the round trip for instance, say the boat is going through 
the Soo, and the locks there, and he jumps ashore where it is difficult 
to get men, and leaves the ship crippled, I think there ought to be at 
least a severe enough method to punish such men for so doing. I 
am not prepared to say what it should be on the spur of the moment. 
I think it ought to be enforced and at the same time it ought to be 
done in such a way that it wouldn't act too harshly on the men, 
because sometimes there might be some reason for the men so doing. 
But you have got to make a hard and fast rule to apply to the whole, 
and therefore it ought to be stringent enough so tnat the man could 
be punished without a great deal of unnecessary delay. Not so much 
for the fact of. punishing the seaman as for the salutary effect it would 
have on those who are disposed to do it. 

Mr. Wilson. In case of men leaving in passing through the Soo, 
is that considered by the regulations as being a saie port ? 

Mr. Livingston. No, sir; they are on their voyage. They have to 
go through the locks there. 

Mr. Wilson. So that the change in the law as proposed in this bill 
would not make any change in the particular case that you have 
reference to ? 

Mr. Livingston. Not at all, because when a boat is proceeding on 
her voyage and going through the locks, she is just as much on her 
voyage as if she was out on the lakes. It is the connecting link be- 
tween Lake Huron and Lake Superior. Just the same as the Suez 
or the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Wilson. This bill wouldn't make any change in your condition 
so far as passing through any of those canals is concerned. 

Mr, Livingston. Not at all. The reason I speak of them going 
through the locks — going through the locks it is easy for a man to 
jump on the lock and leave the vessel if he chooses. That is the 
reason that I spoke of that particularly. At times it is a very incon- 
venient place to lose a man. In the first place a boat is delayed for 
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the purpose of looking up men, and it is a place where there are not 
many men to get at. It might be in the night, and to delay one of 
our large ships, you know, for two or three or four or five hours costs 
considerable money. 

Relative to section 4536, relative to making the man's wages exempt 
from attachments of tat kind, I am frank to say that with the wages 
we are paying on the Great Lakes we fail to see any good reason why 
a seaman, on the Lakes, I am speaking of, should be exempt from 
attachment on his wa^es any more than any other laboring man or 
mechanic may be. Sailors on board ships and vessels are able to pay 
their debts as well as any other men. I fail to see the reason why 
they should be exempt, particularly as far as the Great Lakes are 
concerned. 

Mr. Hardy. What page of the bill is that ? 

Mr. Livingston. Section 4536. It really seems as if it was 
putting a premium on that class of work on the Lakes for a man who 
wants to evade paying his just debts. 

Mr. Wilson. If the seamen ought to be required to pay their 
just debts, pay their obligations, as other men, shouldn't they have 
the same freedom of conditions in employment as other men? 

Mr. Livingston. Surely; I am not claiming that they should not. 

Mr. Wilson. Then, if that be true, shouldn't they have the right 
to violate a contract to labor at will? Other men have that right. 

Mr. Livingston. Well, I don't think so for this reason, that the 
conditions are different somewhat in that case. It is impossible — 
if a ship makes a stop at some isolated place where a member of the 
crew jumps ashore, it would be impossible to get a man to replace 
him, and the boat might have to lay there until the men were brought 
in from a distance and the loss or damage would be serious. 

Mr. Wilson. Then, if the conditions are diJerent under which the 
seamen work, shouldn't they have the protection that is necessary 
to overcome the adverse conditions under which they work? 

Mr. Livingston. May I ask what would be the adverse condition 
where a man gets his pay every 8 or 10 or 12 or 15 days? I can't 
see it. I speak advisedly on that, because I happen to be interested 
in some manufacturing institutions, and if a man quits his job he 
doesn't get his pay until the regular pay day. Suppose pay day is 
on Monday. If he quits on Tuesday he has to wait to get his pay until 
next Monday. I can understand clearly where a man is making a 
great voyage where there might be some reason for it, but really on 
the Lakes — it is matter that I am not fighting for especially. I am 
merely expressing my opinion, that is all. 

Mr. Hardy. With reference to section 4536, I understood you to 
object to the exemption from attachment of the wages of a seaman 
on the Great Lakes on the ground that they are no diiferen ifrom 
any other men. 

Mr. Livingston. That is from my personal view. I can't see why 
they should be any different. 

Mr. Hardy. My impression is that the wages of a laborer are 
exempt. 

The Chairman. That is the existing law. That law hasn't been 
amended. 

Mr. Livingston. I merely referred to it because the question has 
been brought up. 
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Mr. Hardy. I think if they are not now, they should be put where 
the other wage earners stand. 

The Chairman. I will read the section into the hearing and you will 
see that it hasn't been amended. 

Mr. Livingston. I understand that it has not been amended. I 
merely made the general statement. The question comes up some- 
times and I can't see why the men getting their pay as proinptly as 
they do, why there should be any special provision. I am not fighting 
agamst it. I am just stating the facts. I can't see why they should; 
on account of the nature of me trade, and the promptness with which 
they get their money, why they shouldn't pay the grocers and the 
butcher and the candlestick maker the same as any other man. 

The Chairman. That is the existing law. There is no amendment 
in this bill. 

Mr. Livingston. The question has come up about passing on able 
seamen. There has been quite a little controversy you know about 
the status of an able seaman as to experience, etc., and so far as 
we are concerned I will simply say that we are entirely willing to 
have the local United States inspector certify to the men that mey 
are able seamen. We havn't any objection to that. 

He seeks also to make it compulsory that we carry boys. This 
may be all right on salt water, but certainly it shouldn't apply to the 
Lalces. I remember that when I was at the last hearing — one of the 
hearings we had here — there was a great deal of talk at that time 
about our employing boys who were not strong enough and who were 
not competent to do the work. One of the gentlemen, Mr. Yates , 
if my memory serves me correct, made the statement that the boys 
were running around tlie ship at that time in knickerbockers. I have 
always been anxious to give him the benefit of the doubt that in 
making that statement he must have mistaken some of the pas- 
sengers that go up on the boats for the crew. 

Another question wliich is raised very strongly is about the English- 
speaking members of the crew. The statement was made very 
strongly at that time, and the matter was spoken of a number of times, 
that a large number of men on our boats didn't speak the English 
language and were not able to understand the English language, and 
that therefore, m case of disaster, or collision, or shipwreck, or any- 
thing of that kind, that they would be unable to understand the 
orders, and, as a result, loss of life might ensue. I have made a table 
here — it is a very brief one — and I will file it with some of the others 
with the committee. We have, out of a total of soinething over 
15,000 men — I will give it to you here briefly, it is summarized — I will 
give the nationalities, the English-speaking seamen. Of the ordinary 
seamen, 67 per cent are English-s[>eaking of the total number eiri- 
ployed. The period of experience of the ordinary seamen, or what 
we call deck liands, the average experience is 1 vear, 6 months^ 
and 24 days, and the average age is 23 years, 11 montlis, and 16 days. 
Of the able seamen 72.2 per cent are from the English-speakmg 
nations. The periods of their exnerience average 6 years and 3 
montlis and 6 oaA-s. The figes of tlie able seamen average 28 years, 
3 montlis, and 6 days. 

Mr. Wii-soN. How are those figures arrived at ? 

Mr, Livingston. I vdM file the table so that you will see. It would 
take some time. I \*'ill just explain it to you briefly in about a minute- 
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We have carefully tabulated here the 15,000 men who we have. 
We have a registry of all of the men who sail for us. For instance, 
in this way, we have ail of the different nationalities, and the places 
that they come from. For instance, we class the United States, 
Canada, and England, Scotland, and Wales, and Ireland, and Australia 
as English spealdng nations. Of the seamen, with an aggregate of 
5,954, 3,987 of them are from English speaking countries, or 67 
per cent. 

Mr. Hardy. Does that 67 per cent include officers ? 

Mr. Livingston. No, sir; that doesn't include officers. This is 
for ordinary seamen; what we call deck hands, or ordinary seamen. 
I can make the statement shorter by making the broad statement — 
and I have the tables here to show it, so that out of this number 
of men that there is less than 1 per cent of the entire force of men 
we have employed on the Lakes by the Lake Carriers' Association — 
there is not to exceed 1 per cent of the crews but that speak and 
understand the English lan^age. I make this statement advisedly, 
because I have got the tables, and I do not need to say that all of 
those can read and write, but I do mean to say that all can speak 
and understand the Enghsh language. 

Mr. Hardy. This language test, then, wouldn't affect your asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Livingston. No, sir; lust what the language test is I don't 
know, but if it is for the English lan^age it doesn t affect us. 

Mr. Habdy. The language test is tnat they must be able to under- 
stand an order in EnglSh. 

Mr. Livingston. I toII just run down briefly. We have a record 
of all of the men, stating their nationalitv, how old they are, and 
everything pertaining to them and to wnat their occupation has 
been, etc. 
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Of Chinese, I don't think we have got altogether more than 25 or 30. 

Mr. Wilson. Does the Lake Carriers' Association maintain regis- 
tration officers at the various ports ? 

Mr. LnriNGSTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. W^soN- ^^ these figures taken from the records of those 
rej^istration officers ? 

Mr. Livingston. Yes, sir; I have all of the records here; the cards. 

Mr. Wilson. Does it always follow that when a man registers he 
is shipped and goes on board ? 

Mr. Livingston. As a general proposition, yes. That is the object 
of having him register. I won't say that there isn't a case where he 
does register and does not go aboard, but it is the exception and not 
the rule if he doesn't. There is no object in registering if he isn't 
going to ship. 

Mr. Wilson. There are not many instances where a man registers 
and then fails to ship ? 

Mr. Livingston. No, sir; the records do not show it. The evi- 
dence does not show it. I do not see how there could be a mistake, 
because these men's names are in the register, and of course his 
name would appear on the shipping list of the vessel, which keeps a 
list. We pay certain benefits under certain conditions. A man 
when he registers also signs for the benefit that we pay. For instance, 
a man having dependents, whether he is an ordinary seaman or an 
able seaman, ana in case of death, for instance, he gets a death 
benefit, and for his disablement, depending on the circumstances of 
the case. When he registers he also signines who is to be his bene- 
ficiary, whether it is his wife, or sweetheart, or mother. 

Mr. Wilson. Do your benefits come to all of those who register, or 
only to those who have registered and afterwards shipped ? 

Mr. Livingston. A man who registers and doesn't ship, there 
isn't, anything that is going to occur to him that wiQ make us liable 
under the plan that we pay, because a man has got to meet any 
disability in the discharge of his duties in some way aboard ship. 
If he got hurt on shore, that would be out of our jurisdiction, and 
the benefit wouldn't cover that. If the man was on deck and feU 
into the hold, for instance, or he was injured by accident in any way, 
or drowned, or anything pertaining to the voyage of the ship. The ' 

cases certainly are very, very few. The secretary of the association 
keeps charge of that and is more familiar with the actual results than 
I am. Questions have been coming up a number of times, because 
it is the exception and not the rule that a man registers and doesn't 
ship. It must be so true, because of the number of registrations of , 
men that we have, and in checking up with the shipping list, you \ 

know, they tally out always. 

I have got that here, also, and I wiU leave this with the committee. 
As to the abler seamen, this statement shows that of the English- 
speaking nationalities out of 7,051 able seamen, that 6,020 are of 
EngUsh-speaking nationalities. In other* words, 71.2 per cent, and 
they cover the same countries which I have just read to you. It is 
here in detail, and you will find in these tables that I leave with you; 
it will show the points at which the men were shipped, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, etc., and the different ports, and also their nationalities, 
where they were born, age, etc. 

The Chaieman. Do you wish those tables to go into the record ? 
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Mr. Livingston. I will be very glad to have them go into the 
record, and I will leave them with you and you can make any disposi- 
tion of them that you see fit. I want you to clearly understand that 
we stand by them as being correct. 

Mr. Hardy. I understand you to say that you have a record there 
of 15,000 seamen. 

Mr. Livingston. That includes all of the officers also. 

Mr. Hardt. Then there are some 7,000 of them that are able 
seamen. 

Mr. Livingston. They are divided into classes. They are ordinary 
seamen, deck hands, that is one class that I have given you. Of the 
ordinary seamaen, we have 5,954, and of the able seamen we have 
7,051. 

Mr. Hardy. Then your able seamen do not constitute over 50 per 
<;ent of your seamen. You have 15,000 there in all. 

Mr. Livingston. Able seamen — those are all of the seamen in one 
-class except one is a higher class than the other. Able seamen have 
been longer in the service. 

Mr. Hardy. I was asking you that question because this biQ would 
require you to have 75 per cent of your crew able seamen Appar- 
rently you have only 7,000. 

• Mr. Livingston. If you will pardon me a moment, we divide them 
into classes, and let me just read this for a moment. 

Mr. Hardy. I will give you my question so that you will see what 
it is. This bill provides that you shall have 75 per cent of the men of 
a rating of not less than able seamen. 

Mr. Livingston. There is 71 per cent able seamen. 

Mr. Hardy. Seventy-five per cent — the bill provides that you shall 
tave 75 per cent of your crew and officers of a rating of able seamen. 
Now, I believe you show 7,000 out of 15,000. You have apparently 
less than 50 per cent. 

Mr. Livingston. We have on our records 7,051 men that are able 
iseamen. We have different classes. There is a second class of sea- 
men, the ordinary seamen, and the able seamen. There are 7,051 able 
seamen, and 5,954 ordinary seamen. The difference between — ^that 
is, roughly speaking, 15,000 seamen, and the balance of the 15,000 is 
made up of masters, mates, chief engineers, assistant engineers, so that 
of the ordinary seamen 67 per cent of them are English-speaking peo- 
ple, and of the able seamen 71.2 per cent. 

The Chairman. Give each of tnose classes separately. Now, take 
the licensed officers. How many are there ? 

Mr. Livingston. We have masters, 406. 

The Chairman. Just give the number of licensed officers. 

Mr. Livingston. Masters, 406; mates, 814; chief engineers, 435; 
ftssistant engineers, 446. 

The Chairman. What is the total of that ? 

Mr. Livingston. Two thousand one hundred and one. 

The Chairman. Now give the number of able seamen. 

Mr. Livingston. Seven thou3and and fifty-one. 

The Chairman. Of ordinary seamen ? 

Mr. Livingston. Five thousand nine hundred and fifty-four. 

The Chairman. Now, those are the facts, and we can figure the pep- 
<^entages at our leisure. 
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Mr. Livingston. I will leave all of these papers with you; they are 
tabulated. 

Mr. Olander, in his statement — I want him to hear this — Mr. 
Olander in his statement on December 14 called attention to the fact, 
in talking about this legislation, that we were opposed to such l^isla- 
tion, and claimed that while there had not been very many great dis- 
asters on the Lakes, he said that we had not arrived at a pomt where 
we can point to the dead bodies of the thousands of women and chil- 
dren in order to prove the necessity for legislation of this kind; but 
the danger is there, and proof of that is plentiful. He pointed to the 
steamer Atlanta, a passenger vessel, and to the fire which occurred at 
Sheboygan, Wis., on Lake Michigan. The crew of that vessel were 
compelled to abandon the ship, and that the lifeboats on one side, and 
that the ship burned to the water's edge, and that if there had been 
600 or 600 or 1,000 passengers on the vessel, I will leave to you what 
would have happened. 

I am frank to say that I am not familiar with this Atlanta matter, 
except the fact that there seems to have been no loss at all so far as 
the record shows; but he goes on to say that in 1907, a matter I am 
very familiar with, he said that the new passenger steamer Oity of 
Cleveland took fire while lying at the shipyard and was destroyed. 
There was a boat in the process of building. She was not completed. 
She was moored to the dock. The men had — a large gang of inen had 
been working on her all day. The cause of the fire has never been 
definitely determined, beyond a very strong suspicion that she was 
set afire by some maUcious parties, and there was just one watchman 
aboard when, she was burned. He goes on to state that if she had 
been out on Lake Erie with 1,000 or 1,500 passengers on board, 
and a fire of any kind had occurred, that there would have been a 
great loss of life. He said, he questions, under those circumstances, 
whether they would have been able to save more than a few of them. 

I want you to clearly understand that this boat was not yet com- 
pleted. She was full of shavings, and material of all kinds, and 
there was no one aboard but a watchman. She was lying at the 
dock. She had not been completed, and was not even commissioned. 

He calls attention to the steamer Northwest, a veiy fine passenger 
boat lying in the port, that took fire at the dock in feuffalo and was 
burned. She was in winter quarters, with her chains out and only 
a watchman on board, who of course was in no condition to do any- 
thing when she caught fire beyond giving the alarm. It is this 
building up of straw a man to knock down — ^it seems to me rather a 
fallacious kind of reasoning. There is a vast difference between a 
boat lying in a dock with omy one watchman aboard, either in winter 

Suarters or in the process of bmlding, and the boat which is out with 
U her modem apphances, thoroughly inspected by the United 
States inspectors, with her fire hose and fire extmgulshers, and aU 
appliances, and the men on every deck on these passenger boats, 
patrolling the decks both day and night, and on constant lookout for 
it. There isn't any comparison. It isn't comparable with a boat 
lying out in the dock with only one watchman aboard. That kind of 
reasoning puts me in mind of the old chestnut of a story, the matron 
went into the kitchen and found one of the ^Is in the kitchen cry- 
ing very hard. Finally after trying for a minute to quiet her, she 
managed to get her to tell her between the sobs what was the trouble, 
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and she said that she had been thinking that if she bad been married 
And had a baby and it should fall on toe stove and be burned, how 
dreadful she would feel. 

I want to call your attention in contravention of that to our record 
for the past year, 1911. You will get it from the records of the 
United States inspector. Out of the district of Detroit last year we 
carried 5,250,000 people, with only one life lost, and that was a suicide. 
If you can find any better commentary on the way we keep our equip- 
ment and everytmng pertaining to careful management, 1 think that 
this would be verv difficult to meet. 

Mr. Wilson. Doesn't the statement of Mr. Olander, which you 
have just referred to, demonstrate conclusively that those ships were 
combustible, and that they would bum ? 

Mr. Livingston. Oh, yes. I didn't make the statement that fire 
might not arise, 

Mr. Wilson. Wasn't it to show the possibility of danger arising 
from fire that Mr. Olander presented those facts ? 

Mr. Livingston. I do not object to a man, for instance, if he is 
calling attention to a fire that might occur on board a boat, and to 
the necessity, for instance, of using all reasonable appliances to pre- 
vent the loss of life, and we go to extreme length in matters of that 
kind — ^it isn't a question of expense, the question is, is it a good thing, 
and it is put on. But I do object to the unfair comparison made, 
taking a boat that is burned up, with nobody aboard, in the process 
of building, and another boat that was laying at dock, in winter 
quarters, with her chains out, and nobody aboard but a watchman, 
and submit to you, or any gentleman here, how much one man can do 
in a case of that kind. 

Mr. Wilson. Haven't there been some vessels burned at sea, as 
well as some that burned at the dock ? 

Mr. Livingston. Yes, I think there have, the Rawley — ^no. I want 
to say there haven't been any that I can think of this minute. For 
many years I can not recall of a boat being burned with any loss of 
life on the Great Lakes. Certainly if there is any modem appliance 
known, almost the moment that it has been tested, that goes toward 
the making of safety in equipment and everything pertaining to our 
vessels, we carry on our passenger as well as on our freight boats. 
On our bulk freighters the danger of fire is practically nothing. They 
are all steel, and steel compartments, and steel deck houses as a rule. 
Not in every case, but almost. I think the trend for passenger boats 
now, their hulls are steel, and I am not saying, I do not pretend to 
say, that there might not be, because I don't taiow. It is very com- 
plete, the protection at the present time, and you can readily see 
that if we lost a boat by fire, a passenger boat, you couldn't compute 
in dollars and cents the loss, but it would be the odium which it would 
throw on the line. 

I thought it was an unfair comparison from my standpoint, and 
still think so. 

Mr. Babnhart. Was there any fire apparatus on this new ship 
that burned ? 

Mr. Livingston. No, sir; she was in the process of construction. 
Her hull was in and her cabin was on. 

Mr. Barnhart. She was in the same condition as if she had been 
lumber and had burned in a pile ? 
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Mr. Livingston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HuMPHBEY. Some gentleman — I don't know whether it was 
Olander, that appeared before this committee about a year ago, or a^ 
little over — tola us that about 70 per cent on the Lake boats couldn't 
understand the English language. 

Mr. Livingston. I am not sure about Mr.. Olander, but Mr. Yates 
made that statement. 

Mr. Humphrey. Maybe it was Mr. Yates. I was thinking it waa 
Mr. Olander. 

Mr. Livingston. Mr. Yates did. It is a matter of record. 

Mr. Olandeb. Isn't it true that in the case of the ^tesjaeTNorthwest^ 
most of the crew were engaged in fitting that vessel out ? 

Mr. Livingston. I didn't know it, but there is one thing certain,, 
they were not on board at the time of the fire. 

Mr. Olander. Isn't it true that the steamer GaUion was destroyed 
by fire while she was on Lake Erie a couple of years ago ? 

Mr. Livingston. I am not sure. 

Mr. GoLDER. Fire and storm. 

Mr. Olander. And that there was loss of Ufe ? ^ 

Mr. GoLDER. I think there was. 

Mr. Olander. Isn't it true that the passenger steamer Nyack was 
also destroyed ? 

Mr, Golder. The loss occurred to the men who had gotten away ia 
^, lifeboat. 

Mr. Olander. They were unable to handle a lifeboat? , 

Mr. Golder, Not unable to handle a lifeboat; but they perished 
through exposure. 

Mr. Olander. Isn't it true that in one case they were unable to get- 
a lifeboat away from the ship's side ? . 

Mr. Golder. I don't recall. I do recall that the fire occurred in & 
very, very heavy sea. A very heavy storm. That storm in which 
Mr. Richardson was lost. It was one of the heaviest storms known 
on the Lakes. It was late in the fall. It was very heavy, stormy^ 
zero weather. 

Mr. Olander. Isn't it true that the steamer Nyack, a passenger 
vessel, took fire and burned on Lake Michigan ? 

Mr. Livingston. She was an Anchor Line boat, also ? 

Mr. Olander. An old one. 

Mr. Livingston. She belonged to the Union Steamboat Co. She 

ran between Chicago 

. Mr. Olander. That Crosby liner burned on Lake Michigan. 

Mr. Livingston. It wasn't the Nyack, 

Mr. Olander. It was a Crosby boat. 

Mr. Golder. There was a loss of life there, just occurred on the 
Atlantic steamer here — they didn't have the portholes large enough 
for the men to get out. Since that, through the requirements of this- 
committee, there have been arrangements made, which, Mr. Olander, 
you know perfectly well, will take care of that absolutely. It could 
not occur again. 

Mr. Olander. The enlarging of the portholes won't stop the fire. 

Mr. Golder. It was the enlarging of the exit and the provision for 
double exits, and you are familiar with that, Mr. Olander, and in all 
frankness to the committee you must say that has entirely precluded 
any such occurrence as the Nyack or other steamers or ships. 



Washington, D. C, February 5, XQ12, 
Hon. J. W. Alexander, v 

Chairman CommiUee on the Merchant Marine and FMeriei, 

Washington J D. €. 

Dear Sir: I ask your kind pennission to file lor the purposes of tlie record in the 
hearingon H. R. X1372 the following additional statement: 

Mr. Harvey D. Gbulder, representing the Lake Carriers' Association and oppodng 
certain parts of the bill, referred to a statement I had made at the hearing DecemJDier 
14, wherein I called attention to the danger of shifting cai^o in a heavy s6a, and th« 
work that would then have to be performed by the crew. Mr. Goulder (endeavouring, 
as I understood him, to create the impression that mechanical appliances of one kind 
or another rendered work on the part of the crew unnecessary on such occasions) 
claimed that the crew would not be required to trim c^yrgo, for the reason thftt (he 
vessel could be straightened up by water ballast. Water ballast is used Only tem- 
porarily and while the crew is trimming the cargo. If the cargo has drifted suffi- 
ciently to cause gmve danger, as it almost always does when it shifts at aU in a heiivy 
sea, it would require hundreds of tons of water, ballast to overcome the \\$i. That, of 
course, means so much added weight on a vessel already fully loaded, a leaiiening of 
the buoyancy of the ship, an unusual and dangerous sixain because d the uneven 
distribution of weight, besides the grave danger of the cargo shifting b^lt^ to tbi> 
other side suddenly. No shipmaster will take such tremendous risk any longer than 
he can possibly help. He will get the cargo trimmed jue^ as quicWy as the nuinb^r 
of his crew will permit. - . 

Mr. (joulder also called attention to hatches and mechanical appliances for handling 
them. That has reference only to a comparatively small minority of the vessels, and 
even when such appliances are used the work of actually securing the hatches is done 
by hand . Putting on and battening down 36 hatches means three to four \o\m* «tp%dy 
hustling work, and sometimes much longer. 

In iJie blue print he showed the very best type of steamer, much above thj@ ayeTSfifi 
so far as construction is concerned. Yet, even ia that typCi the working 'hfinyff^ Qf w 
hands are just as long and arduous as on any other class of vessel. I understood \fiXKi 
to sajr also that it would be diflScult to maintain a different systepa of watches on 4<^^ 
than in the stoke hold. I telegraphed Mr. Michael Ca^y, secretary Marine firein^n. 
Oilers, and Water Tenders' Association, Buffalo, N. Y., asking for namee of liftli^ 
dozen Lake Carriers' Association steamers that now have Uiree watches for the :&ceiinen< 
The deck crew in all their steamers are divided into two watches. In lii^,i;^pJy,JMj|^i. 
Casey names the steamers Manola^ Mariska^ Marina^ Nottingham t L. C. &PM^j MQ^flfQti 
C. Smithy and Tioaa. This serves to show that in some cases they are aJre^y using 
two different watch systems in different departments on the same ship. 

Mr. Goulder pictured a fireman tending three furnaces as an illustration of condi- 
tions on the Lakes. Mr. Casey informs me that one fireman sometimes tends six 
furnaces, and cites the case of me steamer Owen as an illustration. 

With reference to the present working hours on deck I submit the following: '■ 

Wheelsmen. — Six-hour watches at sea. When off watch called on deck just before 
arrival in port, and at the Soo Canal, except in some passenger and package freight 
steamers. In port (with some exceptions, particularly on package freijght and fas- 
senger steamers) they are not allowed watch and watch, but are usually required to 
worfc all day and as far into the night as they may be needed. This is the genen^ 
practice, with the exceptions noted above, regardless of \h% full watch asrved juaft 
Defore arrival in port or required immediately after the vessel has cleared,- 

. Watxhmen and lookouts men. — Freight steamers, six-hour watches, usually called on 
deck when off watch upon arrival in port and passing through the Soo Ca^al to help 
secure the vessel. On passenger and package freight steamers, however, they usually 
have straight watch and watch and are not so often called on deck when off watch. 

Deck hands on freight steamers. — Their duties vary; most of them are deck hanfli' 
only when the vessel is in port or just entering or leaving port. Out of a crew of six 
deck hands on a large steamer four turn into coal passers just as soon as the vessel 
clears port. They are coal passers until another port is reached, but are called, on 
at the Soo Canal. Where a steamer has five deck hands, either three or four fi 
them are used as coal passers. With a total of four, three are coal passers. When 
only three deck hands are employed, two, and sometimes all three, are used 9a 
coal passers. Where only two deck hands are employed, both are coal passers out of 
port. In port their working hours are somewhat longer than those of a wheelsman. 

On most passenger steamers the deck hands are simply freight handlers. They are 
kept at work all of the time in port loading and discharging cargo, getting their re^ 
and sleep while the vessel is running between the various way ports. 
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Freight vessels, eepecially in the iron-ore tarade, very frequently make r^^ular round 
trips witMn a space of seven or ei^t days. Every time such a vessel enters and leaves 
port and passes through, the Soo Canal the deck crew is compelled to work from 6 to 18 
hours in addition to their regular watch . It is a very conmion occurrence to see a vessel 
leavine port with a man at the wheel just beginning a 6-hour watch, who has already 
worked 12 to 18 hours in |>ort just bef oro the vessel left. 

This is a condition certainly not conducive to the safety of Uf e and property, besides 
being an injustice to the men. 

As an example of how lifeboats on passenger steamers on the Groat Lakes aro manned, 
Ifiubmit the following copies of the station bills of two steamers as an illustration: 



STEAMEB "city OP CHICAGO." 



Boat No. 1, — First mate, coxswain; cabin boy, two deck hands, and cabin boy. 

Boat .No , t. — Second mate, coxswain; deck hand, second cook, deck hand, and 
messroom boy. 

Bool No. S. — ^Wheelsman, coxswain; two deck hands, cabin boy, and crew steward. 

[Boat No. 4. — Lookout, coxswain; twO deck hands, second porter, and second waiter. 

Boat No. 6. — ^Engineer, coxswain; coal passer, oiler, fireman, and water tender. 
' Boat No. 6. — Steward or purser, coxswain; first cook, first porter, pantryman, and 
head waiter. 

This steamer, City of Chicago ^ according to its inspection papers, is permitted to 
carry 500 passengers, of which 257 are first class, 243 second class, and is permitted to 
carry 2,000 passengers on excursions. 



STEAMER "city OP BENTON HARBOR.'* 



iBoat iVb. i. — First mate, coxswain; cabin boy. two deck hands, and cabin boy. 
, Boat No.f^— Second mate, coxswain; deck nand, second cook, deck hand, and 
measroom boy. 
'Boat No. S. — ^Wheelsman, coxswain; two deck hands, cabin boy, and crew steward. 

'Boat No. 4^ — Lookout, coxswain; two deck hands, second porter, and second waiter. 

Boat [No. 5. — Engineer, coxswain; coal passer, water tender, oiler, and fireman. 

'Boot No. 6. — Steward or purser, coxswain; first cook, first porter, pantryman, and 
head wait«% 

' This steamer. City of Benton Harbor, is, according to its inspection papers, licensed 
to. carry 613 passengers, of which 252 are first class, 261 second class, and is permitted 
to cariy 2,700 passengers as an excursion boat. 

Beepec tf ully submitted . 

V. A. Olander, 
Secretary Lake Seamen's Union. 

STATEKEVT OF MB. H. D. GOLDEB, ATTOBITET FOB THE LAKE 

CABBIEBS' ASSOCIATION. 

J. Mr. GoLDEE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I didn't expect to take 
part, but came along because Mr. Livingston is in such a condition 
of heaiih as you have seen. I want just to call your attention to two 
or three of the points here. 

For the purpose of showing that there is not any need for legislation 
of this character, so far as me lakes are concerned, let me take first 
the ouestion of the reUef of the seamen's wages from assignment, 
attacnment, execution, etc. 

. ^ The CSAutMAN. The law isn't changed in that respect. 
.'Mr. GoLDER. The law isn't changed in that respect, I was just 
going to speak so far as the lakes are concerned, we don't care any- 
thing about that at all. Once in awhile the owners would have to go 
and take advantage of that law. Occasionally the owner would 
come in and take advantage of it because of the fact that if he ac- 
cepted the garnishment and paid the money into court, he still would 
be Uable to the seamen. In a tolerably large office and active prac- 
tice, I do not recall of that coming up more than two or three times 
in two or three years. 
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• Mr. Post. Isn't it a fact that in most States bordering on the Great 
Lakes the wages of the ordinary laborer are protected from 30 days to 
three months from execution and attachment ? 

Mr. GoLDER. It protects the head of a family in the sense of his 
having a wife or children, or any dependents of his family receive the 
benefits, but that doesn't apply, I think, to the seamen. Upj there 
with our men, we have a system of registration. The men use this open 
system that you have heard of over and over again. A man will 
agree, and does agree, that he wiU work on board ship, regardless 
oi whether he or anybody else connected with him or the snip be- 
longs to the uni(Mi or the society of Odd Fellows or anything else. 
It aoesn't make any difference. We have this registration. The 
masters come in and the licensed officers, and also flie seamen, and 
perhaps 16,000 men registered. All of those men doubtless are 
not sailiBg a part of the time. They go into other avocations, we 
have got a gOod many engineers there for example, who have gone 
into the autotiobile factories, and so they go into various avocations 
until the call of the water brings them back. 

We do this, just as this Grovernment and every government has 
undertaken to do for the seamen, just as they have been regarded 
from the beginning as wards of the admiralty, just because and only 
because this is a peculiar business and there has always been an old 
Lake provision which has been in existence, and ordmarily there 
has been an attempt to make that reciprocally good, and there has 
been protection afforded to the seamen, and there is protection 
afforded to the owners. 

One of the members of the committee asked this morning whether 
there was a difference between this business of which we are speak- 
ing and the ordinary factory business, and I assure you that there is. 
In no other business that I know of does a manager or owner, or 
stockholders of the business send out property that may be worth 
two or three hundred thousand doUars, and sometimes the operating 
cost of which is from $300 to $500 a day, send that property, his 
whole factory, his whole plant, send it out away from home, away 
from the ordinary surveillance, under the charge of a master ana 
officers, and operated by men until the ship comes back again. There 
is no other business that I know of that may be closely Ukened to 
that. It is essentially different even from the railroad transporta- 
tion business. These businesses get into grooves in generations and 
centuries, for that matter. Here is the groove. Here is the thing 
that we desire to present to you on the Great Lakes. I want the 
members on this committee to understand that the Lake Carriers' 
Association has nothing to do with the operation of the ship, has 
nothing to do with the freight rates, nor anything else, and the 
Lake Carriers* Association simply has endeavored to aid its mem^ 
bers in securing the best kinds of men. To that end, I think, the 
authority may possibly be questioned, but it has set out a schedule 
of wages and has urged its people to observe that schedule, and it 
has quite generally been observed. 

Mr. Wilson. Doesn't the association also set up a standard of 
efficiency for able seamen and ordinary seamen, etc. ? 

Mr. GoLBER. No; they have not attempted to fix any standard. 
They have not attempted to do that other than in this way. They 
have left that with their officers, who are very anxious, of course, and 
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always anxious to have good^ efficient men to perform their duties. 
The engineer wants efficient assistants, and so the policy of the 
Lake Carriers Association has been to let the chief engineer deter- 
mine his own help. Of course not absolutely, but it would be a rare 
thing, I think, to go in any of the ships on the Lakes and see a first 
or a second assistant, or a third, or an oiler on board a ship who wa» 
not satisfactory to the chief engineer. 

Mr. Wilson. Doesn't the association issue certificates of ascer- 
tained fitness ? 

Mr. QoLDEB. No; they issue simply a book. They did issue a 
certificate certifying that upon the best information that a man was 
competent for. a certain kind of work. They would not employ a 
man and never do, but they would give that certificate of ascertained 
competency to their members as the best information that they could 
get about it. It is up to the officer in charge to try and' get as good 
men as he can. 

Mr. Wilson. That was presented for the purpose of enabling the 
different shipmasters to determine the fitness of a particular man for 
the position that he was to be employed for? 

* Mx. GoLDEB. Well, it was merely to enable them to give the beet 
information to the members that they could. They did that, and 
that was all there was of it. 

Mr. Wilson. If it was deemed necessary for the Lake Carriers' 
Association to find out the fitness of the men for the various posi- 
tions in order to promote the welfare of the business, what objectioii 
can there be to the law requiring that that fitness shall be ascertained ? 

Mr. GoLDBR. Ethically and theoretically there isnH a shadow of 
objection to it. Practically, it would be a very great burden on your 
inspectors. You would have to increase the inspection service very 
much, and my chief objection to that is, I wouldn't care much about 
it myself, but my personal opinion from observation and knowledge 
of the subject is that I should object to putting that expense upon the 
Government, because I do not think that the Government can get 
any proper and adequate return for its money. I do not see the neces- 
sity of it. Where the ship is in charge of the officers there is every 
fitness in those men who have responsible commands, and 'every thiii 
provided here for the ascertainment of fitness by the Government m 
these men is now taken care of under the present law. A man now 
may not stand watch on deck or in the ei^ine room, he may not have 
charge of the watch except on having a Government license, so that 
the limit of the present requirement is one which I think has justified 
itself in every way, so mucn justified itself that I should say out of my 
knowledge and experience that it isn't necessary to extend it. That 
is, as I say now, limited to the man who is in charge of the watch, and 
I don't believe the Government would find it expedient or profitable 
or a proper investment of money. That is about my objection to it. 
Other than that I shouldn't care. 

Now, let me say about these men. They go on board our ships 
out at the Lake Erie port. It is with this business as with every 
other business, even with all respect for the law now. It gets into 
its regular ways of doing business, and so it has come that the com- 
mercial business of the boat freighting on the Great Lakes is done 
in the lower ports, and with much pride as a Clevelander, I say the 
greater part of it is done at Cleveland. The men are shipped at the 
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lower portSj the lower lake ports, on Lake Erie, and also the trading 
on Lake Michigan has mucn increased through the development of 
factories and the demand for coal and ore, etc., and men are shipped 
there also. Now, as I have stated, these ships have to go out — . 
take the case of a bulk freighter; she would not stop after she leaves 
Cleveland or any of these other eastern ports, Lal^ Erie ports, she' 
would not stop for any business purpose until she would get up to 
the head of Lake Superior; when she goes through the locks at the 
Soo she stops in the lock, and perhaps may have to stop below the 
lock waiting for her turn or opportunity to get through. Many of 
those ships go up to Two Harbors, Ashland, and they are small places. 
There is nothing there much except their shipping business, and that 
boat may be in port two hours and receive one of these big cargoes 
in that time, and she may be there 12 hours if she carries up a cargo 
of coal; she might be there 24 hours, to which may be aaded any 
delay that she suffers from somebody else beiug in turn ahead of her- 
They endeavor to avoid that, because it is so costly to run one of 
these ships and the freight rate is so low. The highest pricMB thenf 
have for carrying a gross ton of iron oi^ 1,000 miles, the highest 
{nice to the aidp is 45 cents. There ian^t a very great amount of 
money in that, and the ships that are obliged to carry insurance axe 
not making anv money just at this time. They haven't for a couple 
' of years. And the ships that go without insurance are able to niaJs^^ 
some money. 

Mr. Wilson. Isn't it true that in many instances the companies 
that are using the ores are the owners of tne vessels on the Lakes and 
also of the transportation facilities on the land ? 

Mr. GoLDEB. I don't know anything whatever about the land trans- 
portation, but a large number, and possibly the majority, of iboBe^ 
who have large mines and are heavy shippers have followed a plan 
which WAS adopted some years when there were heavy fluctuations 
in freight up there. I know of a ease where the freight rate started 
in on ore somewhere around $1 and got over $2 in the course of & 
year. A season contract was made on ore based on the original prices^ 
and therefore there was a great loss, and that gave one iucentive to the 
people to have the stuff shipped themBelves — to have a certain per-? 
centa^e of ships of their own. So you will find that the steel cor-r 

E oration, the Cleaves, the Sniders, the Joneses, and the Inland Co. ii^ 
adiana, nearly all of them have some percentage of the ore tonnage 
for themselves, so that those violent fluctuations may not occur. 

Mr. Wilson. In cases of that kind, would it make any difference 
to a corporation involved whether the $1 goes up in the freight 
account and the $1 also goes up in the manufacturing end ? 

Mr. GoLDER. I don't know about that. It is a subject I never 
thought of myself in my life, only I know the rate is forced up there 
with reference to those people who are in the transportation business 
as a pure and simple business. The rate now prevailing, or that 
prevailed last year, was 60 per cent, less handling charges, making a^ 
net price for actual ore of 45 cents. 

Now, as I was about to say, when that ship gets up there you can 
readily see what a hardship it is and how it differentiates itself from 
any ordinary local business located prominently in some place, if 
the ship may be deprived of her crew. I don't know what abuses 
there may be in the foreign trade because I do not pretend to have 
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any knowledge of that. But I know of no abuses up bur way that 
are at all serious. I do not know of any complaints, I do not hear of 
an^ complaints, I do not see anything of that kind. I am not 
actively connected with the particular business. 

These men go from the lower port, and if the vessel goes without a 
cargo to the upper lake port and back she would be gone about 8 
days and not more than 14 days. The men sign an agreement 
which has been known in the history of navigation ever since men 
were employed on Any kind of a ship. They sign an agreement for 
the round trip. That is to say, thev sign for a vovage of 8 or 12 days. 
Some prefer, and in some places tney nave no objection, to sign oy 
the month, and some men prefer to do it that way. The otficers 
usually are employed by the season. 

Now, these men have this incentive to saving. I should say, and 
I want to say specifically, more particularly to Mr. Wilson, whose 
name is on the bill, that we used to have the rule of paying oft — ^it 
wasn't always that ships were navigated with such dispatcn, and orig- 
inally and in former times they would ship men for the round trip. 
On reaching port they might be there for a number of days, and the 
rule was to pay off all hands, and then in two or three or four or five 
days employ a new crew. That practice has almost entirely died out 
now. Tne rates of transportation at the present time are based on 
getting good quick service, and avery inducement is now offered, con- 
trary to the old practice, to the men to remain steadily on board ship. 
There are hundreds and hundreds of 'men who go on a ship in the 
spring and stay on that ship all through the season. This plan has 
been adopted. It started about last midsummer, that arrangements 
were made with a bank and the men in addition to all ordinary means 
of opening an account and having a pass book, and^ depositing his 
money in the ordinary way, or any way he pleased, could do this — 
tiiat bank agreed to accept the draift of a master of one of the vessels, 
or of the owner or the manager, for any part of a seaman's wages. 
So that the captain, if a man is away from the location of a bank, or 
in the same port, wherever he was, he could go to the captain and can 
do this; he can have any part of his wages that he may see fit to 
obtain, he can make a draft, or he may send it to the bank and it is 
entered up for him. Likewise, for ms convenience he may draw 
money from the bank in the reverse way. If he wants to draw some 
money, if he wants to send money to anybody to pay a bill with, or 
send it home, or do whatever a man chooses to do with his money, he 
can Ukewise get a draft on the bank, payable as he orders, he can 
send that home and that is honored by the bank. Now, mark you, 
there is nothing about that except an accommodation, because quite 
as freely as any other depositor in that savings bank, he may take his 
pass book and he may go and use it just as anyone of us may use a 
savings account or savings deposit in a bank. 

Mr. Wilson. Is there anything in this bill that would prevent a 
continuance of that arrangement ? 

Mr. GoLDER. Well, I would say this from what I know of the sail- 
ors and what I read in the other parts of this bill — what I know of the 
literature on the subject, in ana out of court — I should say that our 
arrangement is much better that that provided for in the bill, for our 
people^ engaged as they are and under the conditions up there. I 
think it is very much better. We do have, and we all nave, some 
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moral responsibility in these matters. The law has always directed 
something of that Kind. It would seem as being especially a class of 
people to whom our protection is directed. Where the pay periods 
are not more, my opmion is that that sort of compulsion, that sort 
of inducement, that is a sort of incitement for the man to go and 
draw his pay which should not obtain. 

Another thing: It will apply to a lot of vessels — I have talked to 
you about bulk freighters — take package boats: A vessel will leave 
buffalo and in 10 hours will be in Erie, and she will discharge and take 
on freight, package freight, and she will go to Cleveland in another 
12 hours, and possibly m another 12 hours will be in Detroit. She 
may stop at Port Huron, which would be 6 hours more. She would 

{JO on up to the Soo. and, diflFering from the bulk freighter, she will make 
andings, an absolutely business landing, and put on and take off 
freight. Then she may go up to Hancock and Houghton, through that 
canal, and then on to Duluth. She goes by way of Lake Micnigan; 
after leaving Detroit, and possibly stopping at Port Huron, she wm go 
on and possibly stop at Milwaukee, about 30 or 40 hours after leaving 
Detroit ; and then, after she leaves there in 6 or 8 hours more will land 
in Chicago. 

The Chaibman. I suggest that the committee take a recess until 
2.30 o'clock p. m., at which time the hearings will continue. 

Whereupon the committee, at 12 o'clock, took a recess until 2.30 
o'clock p. m., Monday, February 5, 1912. 

AFTER BEGESS. 

Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

House of Representatives, 
February 6, 1912 — S o^ clock p. m. 

The committee met at 3 o'clock p. m., pursuant to recess, taken at 
12 o'clock, the Hon. John W. Alexander ^ciiairman) presiding. Hear- 
ing on H. R. 11372 continued. 

[STATEMENT OF H. B. GOIDEB— Continued. 

Mr. GoLDER. It was our thought, Mr. Chairman, to ask leave to 
file a brief or memorandum, and go over the situation in that manner 
much more concretely and much more conveniently for the use of the 
committee. I will, however, endeavor to go over it orally. 

The Chairman. We would like that to be done here now or later, 
because these are matters to which we will give serious consideration. 

Mr. GoLDER. We have that in mind, Mr. Chairman, and we had it 
in mind to go into the matter briefly, and really we did not intend to 
take as much time as we did this morning. 

I want to say in reference to crews' quarters. 

My attention has been called, Mr. Chairman, to the report of the 
Commissioner of Navigation for 1911, on pa^e 80, where the British 
law is dealt with. The British merchant smpping act in 1906. In 
it there is a provision to the effect that no seagoing ships, of a con- 
struction of 300 tons or over, the construction of which is begun after 
January 1, 1911, the §pace allotted to each seaman shall not be less 
than 120 cubic feet, and not less than 15 superficial feet, measured 
on deck — in the American requirement is the 100 cubic feet. 
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You have frequently had it put to you that that is the sleeping 
quarters. The lact, however, as we have it officially, in estimatiiig 
tiie space available for proper accommodation of the seamen, there 
inay oe taken into account the space occupied by any mess rooms^ 
and bed rooms, and washing places, appropriated exclusively to the 
use of those seamen — provided, however, that the space in any place 
Appropriated to the use of seamen or apprentices in which they 
sleep shall not be less than 72 cubic feet, and 12 superficial feet for 
each seaman or apprentice. 

Mr. Humphrey. Is that the limit that we have now? 

Mr. OoLDEB. We have 100 feet as we understand — 72. 

Mr. HuMPHBEY. One hundred feet is the sailing vessel ? 

Mr. GoLDER. Yes, sir. That is the provision of the English law — 
that the space allotted to the seamen mcludes mess rooms and all of 
the living quarters of the seamen. 

' Mr. Humphrey. Do you understand from that that the English 
law provides that the sleeping quarters may be only as large as may 
be required by our law ? 

Mr. GoLDER. Yes, sir; 72 feet for- the place where they sleep. 
But there must be elsewhere adjuncts of that — quarters for them to 
use and live in — ^^hich will bring the aggregate up to 120 cubic feet. 

We will, so far as I know, not object to any provision for that size. 
We are giving, in our boats that Mr. Livingston spoke of, I think, 
more than 50 per cent, and very likely 75 per cent, of the boat trad^ 
ing is done in these newer ships, and we would regard it as singularly 
unjust if, under a law of Congress which has stood for years, men 
went on and constructed ships and invested their money absolutely 
in compliance with the law that they should be required to tear down 
that wnich they had built up. That is one of the great difficulties 
that we have had in the various suggestions that have been made in 
the inspection service about different arrangements. I think you 
will find on inquiry from the department— the inspection depart- 
ment — that ever since a general meeting held several years ago the 
policv of the Government is to confine changes of the character of 
which I have been speaking to future construction and future replace- 
ment, in the matter of lifeboats, and pipes, and all of those tnings. 
To go and reconstruct a ship is a good oeal like undertaking to rebuUd 
an old house. You can't tell where your expenses will leave off 
when you start in. When you have once thoroughly compUed — 
honestly and fairly complied — for Congress to come in and make a 
law that a man shall go and not only furnish something different, 
but that he shall tear down what he has built up in strict conformity 
with the law, to go ahead and rebuild that at great expense 

The Chairman. What objection, if any, have you to making it 
apply to ships hereafter constructed ? 

Mr. GoLDER. I don't think we have any objection. I don't know 
how it may be for some special classes of vessels. I don't know 
whether it is wise. I don't intend to speak for that, whether it is a 
wise reguu-ement, these same dimensions for every particular kind of 
ship. There may be some where it ought to be somewhat abridged, 
where there ought to be some variations in that respect. You take 
our large bulk freighters, there wasn't any real difficulty in our fur- 
nishing — I have a blue print here which shows the quarters, the 
mess room, of the men, up on the upper deck. The officers' mess 
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room is reached by going on through the after room in the galley, and 
the crew's mess room is reached by going out of the forward end of 
the galley. The food cooked is the same, I beheve, for both the 
officers and the men. They have sitting room, shower baths, and 
rooms where they can go and hang up then* wet clothing, and on some 
of these ships they have a place to read, and it is coming to be a com- 
mon thing to have hbraries on board, a Umited number of books, but 
good books, on board the ship, and I think, Mr. Humphrey, you saw 
that, did you not, on the ships 

Mr. Humphrey. It was on one of them. 

Mr. GoLDER. Well, there are quite a number that have that. Not 
all of them. We have repeatedly invited the whole committee, or the 
subcommittee, or any members of the committee, to go there and look 
At those things, and then come and review the complaint about con- 
ditions. Mr. Livingston and myself and other people coming from 
the Lakes know so weU that those things do not obtain, that we believe 
you will find no thine of that sort, as some of the old ships are rapidly 
passing away. The old wooden ships, generaUy they are not buifdine 
Any such ships. They are not building that cnaracter of ship at all, 
And they are taking every care of the men. 

In this record of a former hearing I saw about the firemen being so 
dreadfuUy overworked, about working in a pair of overalls and not 
«ven having an undershirt on. That thing has passed away. I 
noticed that a man spoke of that, a man who came before your com- 
mittee spoke of their having acted as firemen in the eighties, $,way 
back there. That is what Mr. Livingston had in mind when he said 
something about going back 20 or 30 or 40 years. Those are old con- 
ditions which have passed away and will never be reproduced. There 
is just a i*emnant of that left. 

Mr. Post. What heat do they work in now? 

Mr. GoLDER. The fire hole in the ships that we are now building, 
Mr. Post, are cooler than the engine room. I have here a cut that I 
think will be of interest to the committee. You will find in the upper 
cut there a drawing oi the fireroom. They haVe bunkers — ^the width 
of one of those ships to-day is from 60 up to 60 and 64 feet. Just fancy 
that being athwartship on one of those steamers. Then they have 
running from the upper deck down of the tank top, which forms the 
actual floor of the snip, they havB a great big bunlcer there that will 
hold three or four hundred tons of coal. That coal is dumped in just 
as the cargo goes into the cargo hold. The front of each furnace — we 
ean assume that this is a two-boiler ship. Now here [indicating] right 
opposite the furnace door, here is a great, big open door, and there are 
heavy staples, with big oak boards that they put in there, and they 
have to put those in before the coal is dumpea in. That is dumped 
in there and held; then thev have got a Kttle opening down at the 
bottom, and gravity takes tnat coal out in a pile opposite the triree 
furnaces. Here [indicating] will be a man standing with a shovel 
who takes the coal and throws it into those three furnaces. It is in 
a perfectly convenient place. 

Mr. Humphrey. Now by shoveling the coal there, what opening 
or ventilation do you have! 

Mr. GoLDER. The ventilation is shown in that blue print [handing 
it to the committee for examination]. In the first place they have 
two big ventilators, funnel shaped on the top. Then, in the boiler room, 
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there is always one, and frequently two doors on each side. Then 
there is the air shaft that comes down through tins bunker, and the air 
blows in, and it is only under the most exceptionally bad conditions 
that the fire hole gets very liot. You might, when you take a ship 
running along with the wind following here, with the wind going about 
as fast as the ship is, so that it produces an artificial dead cahn, she 
might not get the same in the fire hole, but 90 per cent of the men tell 
me who work in those places that the fire hole is actually cooler than 
the engine room, and a great share of the time thev are not able to 
employ the amount of ventilating appUances provided. 

Mr. rosT. Is there any apparatus by which they keep a ventilation ? 

Mr. GoLDEB. They have, except under certain disturbances of the 
weather. There are weather conditions of that kind, of course. But 
thev can keep that temperature now, and the men work down there 
with their clothing on. They can do so, and modt of them do not use 
the ventilating appliances that they have. 

Mr. HuMPHRET. Mr. Golder, I want you to state whether I am 
mistaken about this matter or not. I don't know now the vessel that 
I was on. It mav have been your best one, or an average one, but I 
was laboring under the impression in some way that when I was 
down in the room where they were shoveling coal into the boilers 
I could look right up to the top of the vessel. That was my im- 
pression. It had a straight ventilation that went from where they 
were shoveling coal clear outside. 

Mr. GoLDEE. Absolutely. It is all illustrated in this cut which we 
will leave with the conmiittee. It goes right up to the top. The 
upper doors open up on the upper deck of the ship. 

Mr. HuMPHHEY. I distinctly remember that wnen I went down in 
there it was one of the hottest days on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. (70iJ>EB. Anyone is a fool who speaks of and expects ideal con- 
ditions. I can't expect that in my bedroom. I caii't nave ideal accom- 
modations. The temperature is not always just right, but you can 
keep fire holes, and they do keep the fire nole, nearly all the time at 
a comfortable temperature where it is not a serious tmn^ for a man to 
work, and in the spring and in the faU, in the cold weadier, when the 
wind is blowing, it is the most comfortable place in the vessel to work. 
I don't think tnere is a man who would come and dispute that earnestly 
and seriouslv. They have that ventilation to such an extent that the 
men wiU tell and do tell of the wind coming down the ventilators 
there, and at times wiU come down in such volume that it will blow 
not the mere coal dust, but wiU blow smaQ pieces of coal around in 
the fire hole, and they go and turn the funnel, of course. They do not 
want that. That is the condition in the fire hole and what they have 
to do in these ships. It used to be that the bunker was all in the side 
of the ship. Then I have known bunkers to go away along the side 
and athwartship and the men would have to go and wheel the coal 
with barrows and dump it down in these places. There are almost no 
such boats now on the Lakes. You can count the number of them on 
the fingers of both of your hands. At any rate the number now on the 
Lakes is being rapidly reduced. Two firemen are on watch down 
there and two coal passers. 

Mr. Humphrey. What is the difference between a coal passer and 
a fireman ? 
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Mr. GoLDER. The coal passer is an assistant to the firemen. The 
jiame ''coal passer" comes from the old days, when they had to 
wheel the coal and shovel it out from the bunkers, and the coal passer 
was the man who shoveled the coal out of the bunker to the front of 
the furnace, where the fireman could readily get at it. Now the 
passing of coal is done largely by gravity. When it gets way down, 
and once in a while there is a lump, they have to help it come down 
and break up the lump of coal with a mallet or a sledge hammer. 
Then if thev let the coal get down ver^ low a man does nave to get 
in there and shovel it out, but gravity will take care of three-quarters 
of that coal ordinarily used. Just mere gravity alone. Then some 
will have to be shovefed out. Certainly if thev let the pile go down, 
but they do not do that in practice, because they always found it to 
be the desirable thing to do to replenish this coal hunter, of course, 
before the coal gets out. They always have some left at the ead of 
the trip unless some miscalculation has occurred. 

Now those men on the modem ships of the largest size shovd 
about one ton and a quarter of coal per man per hour. Those four 
men go down and in their six-hour watches they shovel 7^ tons of 
coal. 

Mr. Humphrey. In what length of time ? 

Mr. GoLDEE. Six hours. Now that isn't very onerous work. 

Mr. Humphrey. How far do they have to throw it ? 

Mr. GoLDER. The design of the bunkers — according to that th^ 
total throw would be about from the wall over to that table [indi- 
cating]. The design of it is to have it so that the pile will run out 
perhaps 3 feet. 

Mr. Post. Then a man stands practically at the same place all of 
the time ? 

Mr. GoLDER. He stands there. It is a convenient place for a man 
to take it up with his shovel and then throw it into the furnace, and it 
is designed for that purpose. It isn't done at any risk at all, because 
it can be done in that way. That is the quickest, and the nicest, and 
the best way to do it. It can just as well be done that way. Mr. 
Olander, I think, will verify what I have to say. That is the condi- 
tion of things there. 

Now, those men have one duty to perform which is perhaps not the 
most pleasant one on the ship, and that is before going off watch each 
fireman will clean his fire. The ordinary practice is to take a bar and 
put it in the furnace and sweep it around and get all of the clinkers 
and ashes out. Some big clinkers will be encountered, and they have 
to be pulled out, and as the fireman does so he has a barrel of water 
there, and sometimes they have a hose, but most frequently a barrel 
of water, and the coal passer gets a bucket of water and as the clinkers 
come out throws water on them. Most of that smoke and steam 
goes back, or is drawn into the furnace. That isn^t a pleasant job, but 
it only lasts a short time. Then, when they have done that, it is the 
business of the coal passer, and very freauently the fireman will help 
him, they will get out a couple of barrels full, and they will shovel that— 
the assistant engineer comes in and he starts on either side of the 
steam engines that runs an elevator with buckets, and it has an ejector 
at the top. They start that, and there is a continuous train of buck- 
ets going up, and they shovel these ashes and clinkers into those 
buckets, and they are carried up and it goes overboard. That is all he 
has to do with the matter. 

21242—12 9 . 
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As agaipst that, people can come and talk to this committee and 
go back to the time when coal had to be passed from the side bunkers, 
and all of that sort of thing, and when they had to take out the 
clinkers and shovel them into buckets and hoist them up with block 
and tackle, and some one had to take hold of that and oump it over- 
board. Against that you have the way that we are doing Dusiness. 
I wish you gentlemen would stop and think that when we are doing 
business in this way, and when there comes up a difference with these 
firemen, whose work I have accurately stated to you in such a way 
that I haven't the shadow of fear of contradiction of it from anybody, 
except, as I say, the sporadic case of the old ships which are passing 
away so quickly. You may fancy how it looks to a practical man 
to have a committee of Confess sitting on this case, with reference 
to that character and that kind of operation, talking about putting 
the^e men in three watches. 

We seriously object to that. It isn't necessary. We do not know 
of any particular complaints of those men. It isn't real bad. It is 
a good job in the fall and a good job in the spring and a good job most 
of the time. They get good pay, $65 a month in the fall and $50 a 
month in the summer — $52.50 in the summer months — sLnd plus that 
a character of board which we reckon costs about 50 cents per man 
per day. They get fresh meats and fresh vegetables, and they live 
well. There isn't any complaint, there is no just complaint, and 
there are certainly no complaints of the living. They have a mess 
room; there is a white tablecloth ordinaiily in that, and they have 
such tableware and dishes and utensils as you will find in the average 
boarding house. They have all of that. They have their allowance 
of butter. They take practically as you and 1 do when we go to the 
table of butter. They are not overworked. That is the firemen's 
end of it. And here is a suggestion in this bill that those firemen and 
coal passers — that is, instead of having eight men, two firemen and two 
coal passers, for each six hours and then another shift for six hours, 
in 12 houre, instead of having eight men to handle 15 tons of coal, 
making these cleanings, which would occur twice, the idea would be 
to have 12 men, making it $52.50 and $65 a month plus board,*which 
costs these ships $15 or more, to put on those extra men. lliat we 
do most earnestly object to, and we object for another reason: You 
can't run one end of the ship with one system of watches and another 
end with another system. That would mean to three-crew the ship 
all around, and we do not need that. 

Mr. Livingston suggests that I have been talking rather rapidly, 
and the stenographer may not have taken what I said with reference 
to the wages of these firemen. In the summer months, up to the 
1st of October, they are S52.50, plus the board and the living that I 
have spoken of, and. from then on during the balance of the season 

Mr. Post. What constitutes the summer months — when do they 
begin ? 

Sir. GoLDER. Starting off at the end of April or the 1st of May or 
the latter part of April and then up to the 1st of October they get 
$52.50 and their board; and from that on to the close of the season, 
$65 a month, these firemen. 

Mr. Humphrey. Why are the wages raised in the fall ? 

Mr. GoLDER. It is a survival of the custom. There are many 
men who think that possibly it ought to be put just the other way; 
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but in our Lake business the fall months and early period of Lake 
navigation, especially when they had sailing vessels, were pretty 
severe. The fresh water ireezes readily, and the spray is always 
coming over, and the men had a gooa deal to contend with, icie 
and that sort of thing, so that all wages went up and the freight rates 
went up in the fall. It used to be that freight was higher on many 
commodities in the fall than at any other time during the season. 
Now, with our present type of ships and the manner of doing business 
there doesn't exist that reason, and still it has always been adhered 
to. It is, I think, a matter of custom largely. 

Mr. Humphrey. You don't change the rreight rates? 

Mr. GoLDEB. The freight rates do not change, except this: I must 
make this exception, that along in the fall, along toward the close of 
the season, there is always more of less rush to get wheat from the 
Northwest and from the Canadian northwest down the Lakes, and 
there is usually a pretty strong demand for ships for that purpose, so 
that those freight rates go up and they sometimes in a very busy 
year, at intervals it reflects on ore freignt and coal freight, because 
of the demand for ships, and it is the natural popensity of any 
business to let the law of supply and demand control. But possibly 
with that exception the rates remain all the way through the year. 
The ore rates do not vary particularly either and coal rates do not 
vary much. Much of that is done also on season contract, chartering 
ships for the entire season. 

Now, I spoke of the matter of the fire hole. That is a serious 
objection to this bill, and I think I am justified in saying that every 
single member of this committee could and would go up to the Lakes, 
and we have frequently invited you, so that this information could 
be gotten, and I don't believe a single member of this committee 
would find conditions there which would make him feel that pro- 
visions ought to be made to apply to our ships. We would be per- 
fectly willing to trust it to the actual observation of the members of 
the committe after a thorough and actual investigation of the ships 
as to what the conditions are. 

Now,. as to the deck watch. I have one other thing to say about 
that. We do have our captain and two mates. I have a sketch to be 
left with the committee to show the quarters those men have. We 
have them, two wheelsmen, and two lookouts or watchmen, and some- 
times there is a little variation — watchmen on passenger boats are 
called lookout^, and on freight boats they are interchangeable, called 
lookouts or watchmen. Those that we have are lookouts; that is 
their purpose, and they have very httle other duties which they per- 
form. Two men are wheelsmen, two are lookouts, and they are 
inaugurating a system; seemingly objection comes to that from the 
men themselves. It is regarded by the men who think about these 
things and the men who desire the best all around for themselves and 
their employees that six hours is not a long time for a man to stand at 
the wheel. The labor has come to be almost nothing. Nearly all of 
them steer by steam. The only labor of the wheelsmen on those ships 
is to turn a small winch which connects with the valve, and the valve 
gearing turns the engine one way and the other, if you want to go 
to starboard or helm. It is sometimes regarded — we speak of our 
men in running elevators in stores and hotels and places of that 
kind — there seems to be a feehng that it gets to be a sort of a nerv- 
ous job. 
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Some of the owners and some of the managers are endeavoring to 
change those four men and perhaps designate them as quartermaster 
and such names as that, and let them stand not six hours at the wheel 
pr at the lookout, but change about, and one stand three hours at the 
wheel and three hours at the lookout, and the other three hours at the 
lookout and three hours at the wheel, varying their work and making 
it more comfortable. One man can steer one of those ships very much 
better than any other number of men. It is only a question of having 
one competent man to handle that, just as it is only necessary to have 
one competent man to run an automobile — to turn the wheel. It 
isn't any better if you have more men to do it. It would only be con- 
fusing. It would simply, be a matter of working shorter hours. 
Having the men aboard the ship, I don't think it is a ffood proposi- 
tion, especially on board ship, to have the men there aoing notning 
16 hours out of 24, not having anything to do, and over and ovei again 
I have heard the suggestion from the practical men — the sailors — 
saying that they wouldn't like that kina of life. 

There is no other occasion for having further men, so far as the 
handling of the ship is concerned, than that together with them they 
used to have two of the deck watches. They stand watch and 
watch and a man is around who is an extra lookout and runs any 
errands that they have to be carried out. He is there to learn the 
business of looking out, and then to learn the business of the licensed 
officer, and I have before me the record of one line which I think 
would be of utmost interest to this committee. Here are 14 boats, 
steamers, all of them large, of this package freight line. There are 
14 captains. They entered the service of that company. The ear- 
liest goes back to 1875 and I think the last one in 1873, and in one 
case, and the last one to go in of those captains on those vessels on 
that line was in 1893. Now, gentlemen, just listen to such a record 
as this. They began in the capacity of lookout, lookout, watchman, 
siecond mate, lookout, wheelsman, lookout, wheelsman, second cook, 
lookout^ wheelsman, watchman, wheelsman. That is the record of 
that ship. The Pittsburg Steamship Co., I learned the other day, 
since 1904, has promoted, of 104 chief engineers in their employ, 95 have 
been promoted to their present positions during the 11 years the com- 
panv has operated. Ninety-five out of a 104 since the spring of 1904. 
And. 91 have been promoted from the position of assistant engineer 
to first engineer. 

I think the record of a great many of those lines will correspond 
with this. These men come in these lower capacities and grow up 
and come to be captains and on some of the Imes, the system is in 
vogue of retiring the captains on a sort of an old age, half pay, arrange- 
ment of that sort. 

No reason can be furnished. I do not hesitate to say that if the 
committee or any members of the committee will go and look into 
this first hand, they will decide that those men are adequate. We 
have large ships carrying 10,000 tons of cargo, and they have grown 
to be 600 feet long, but there is no more difficultv about the handling 
of one of those ships than a smaller ship. There is not so mucn 
work on one of those ships now, not nearly so much as there was on 
the Joseph F, Fay, a first type of barge that we had, a steam barge 
which carried sails. Some or them carried three or four sails. These- 
vessels don't carry a vestige of canvas. They haven't any use for 
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it. 'It would only be in the way. There is nothmg for the men td 
do when the ship is under way except at the one end to steer that ship 
and guide her, and steer her, and the other end to keep up steam, 
and tend with the greatest of care to the engines. Sufficient men 
have been furnished for that. 

I have heard Mr. Furuseth's argument that the owners don't care 
because the property is insured. There are a number of companiei^ 
on the Great Lakes who do not insure their ships for a single dollar. 
The Mitchell fleet doesn't insure, and the Wilson fleet, the rittsburgh 
Steamship Co., has never insured, and other lines are not insured. I 
should say that the Wilson fleet of 8 and the Mitchell fleet of about 
14, and the Wilkinson of 21, and the Pittsburgh of 100, there are 150 
that I can call off from memory on the moment, 150 of those boats 
which is out of a membership of something like 400 out of the Lake 
carriers enrollment that do not carry one dollar insurance. 

So may I not state to this committee that they are good business 
men, men with all of their property at stake, in units getting to be as 
large as from $400,000 to $450,000; they take the entire risk of that 
property. That seems to me practically ends the proposition that 
they do not care about the men, because if anything happens they 
get their insurance. 

The Chairman. How many different companies are there in the 
Lake Carriers Association? 

Mr. GoLDEB. About 75; from those with one single boat upto the 
large one that has about 100 boats. 

Another thing was said by Mr. Olander about the necessity of send- 
ing the crew into the hold to trim iron ore. I don't think he ever 
heard of that being done with the present type of these boats on th^ 
Lakes. The ships have a hatch. That is just like a section of the 
deck with that window there for one side [indicating]. The hatch 
covers or leads — there is a chain running along on the side attached 
to these leads. That is connected with the shift here to the engine. 
Those hatches are pulled over one lead on top of the other, pulled over 
the side, and are put on the same way. They have strong backs and 
their battens, and that sort of thing. We do not regard them, and 
the association of underwriters and owners and shippers — ^nobody that 
I know of — regards them as being of any difficulty or danger there, 
or knows of any in connection with those hatches. So far as moving 
the ship in port is concerned, that is done by everyone now; they 
have steam winches, and wire cables and the men on the shore handle 
those lines, and one man can heave more now than 100 could heave 
by hand, and they do it in that way. 

With reference to handhng boats, something was said about those 
boats not having enough people to handle their small boats. I 
don't know of any instance; there may have been in the case of the 
GaUion, I know about that case. I know quite a good deal about 
it. That occurred, I think, on the 6th of December, m zero weather. 
It was a heavy storm and some of the men perished in the boats. 
Here is one case that I have in mind: One of our steamers wad 
running up through Lake St. Clair at a speed of 12 miles an hour. 
They heard a man crying out who was overboard in the lake with 
nothing to sustain him. They threw over a ladder that happened 
to be conv^ent, and in less than 10 minutes their lifeboat wfti 
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down; their lifeboat was down and rescued that man and had him 
on board the steamer. 

Mr. Post. The complaint made here is that during a storm the 
men are not trained to lower these boats and handle them alter they 
are lowered. 

Mr. GoLDEB. We have on those boats a fire drill and a boat drill, 
and the men are drilled, and we make it a point to keep oin* men 
just as long as we can, so that they may have the benent of those 
drills. 

Now, men, they talk about these things as they choose, of course. 
There is a snip, for instance, running 12 miles an hour, which has a 
boat in the water, and a man rescued who had fallen off from some 
other ship or some other boat; I don't know how he had gotten there. 
I have forgotten; maybe his own boat had capsized, a fittle boat of 
some sort. Within 10 minutes of the outcry that lifeboat had been 
launched and had come to him from whatever distance a 12-mile 
boat would go before they could get clear of it and back on board on 
deck of the ship. That is eflBciency. I have some other cases I 
know of, of some reward having been given for rescuing. There are 
lots of these instances. I am afraid I am taking too much time 
altogether. 

Here is a case where there were 12 men, and I think also the cook, 
who was a woman, and the ship dog, who were in a lifeboat. They 
had had a storm. Another ship came and got, I think, two boats — 
one or two boats down — and rescued those people in a short time. 

Here is another case. A lifeboat was manned and went over and 
rescued a crew from a sinkmg shin. The only instance I ever heard 
of a peak iron ore falling down. This steamer turned around and got 
into the trough of the sea to rescue the crew of another ship, and she 
rolled so heavy that it was an undue risk almost to take with that ship. 
She rolled so heavy that she did topple over, and the peaks gave her 
a list of I don't know how much, a naif a foot maybe. They put on 
the starboard tanks, and righted her up. She was just as fresh as a 
daisy and just as good as she could be. That is the way they trim 
one of those ships. They can carry I don't know how many thou- 
sands of tons in their tanks — 8,500 tons as I understand it, for one of 
the biggest ships. I was trying a collision case at Buffalo from which 
I came down here, the statement was made that the ship had 1,000 
tons in her water tanks to put her stem down. She had no water 
forward and had about 1,000 tons, or about one-third of her number 
of tons that she had on board in the water tanks. 

You understand, gentlemen, these ships are built so that they can 
be trimmed with water. They have compartments in the hold of 
the ship. There is the outer shell, the plating, and then perhaps 
6 or 8 feet above, perhaps 36 feet above the outer shell of tne ship 
is a strong deck which they call for convenience ^'the tank top. 
Then their sides are built somewhat with a flare, hopper fashioned, 
and this space between what they call the tank top and the outer part 
of the ship is divided transversely in anywhere from 3 to a half dozen 
compartments. They can run water in any of these compartments to 
trim the ship. One purpose for which they run water into these 
compartments is to suomerge the propeller wheels. On side wheelers 
they will run water into the forward compartments as well as the 
middle for the mere submergence of the wheel. By carrying the water 
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forward they can submerge the bow from nothing down to 7 feet» 
And so they can load that ship down and submerge it on an average 
of 4 or 5 feet. They have that water tank capacity for their use. 
Now, when they speak of using water tanks to trim a ship, to correct 
a list, or anythmg of that kind, thej do it in that way. 

Mr. HxjMPHEEY. As I remember it, at one time you appeared before 
the committee and you gave some statements illustrating with regard 
to the safety at seia. ' One of the j)ropositions urged upon this com- 
mittee very strongly as to why this oill should be passed is that it 
would insure an mcrease of safety at sea — the safety of life. Of 
course that appealed very strongly to the committee if it is based upon 
any foundation of fact. What if anything have you got to say about 
that? 

Mr. Gk)LDER. I made the statement — I haven't the figures in my 
mind for the last year — but I made the statement that in this carry- 
ing of passengers, so far as the Great Lakes are concerned, where they 
carry ten or eleven or more millions of people, the safety is mucn 
higher than it is on the streets of any city. I have forgotten the 
number of people who were lost. I can furnish you the figures. The 
figures came from the Supervising Inspector General, and I can get 
them and file them. 

Mr. Humphrey. I wish you would. My recollection is that it is 
less than two persons to the million. 

Mr. GoLDER. It is very, very small indeed. Do you know, Mr. 
Livingston, of anybody being lost on our boats, except in some of 
those unfortunate collisions ? As, in one case I remember, a ship went 
down, there was a frightful loss of life — a loss of two-thirds of the 
crew — where the ship sank iii two or three minutes, with a tremen- 
dous gash cut in her, and they were trying to lower a boat, and they 
, somehow, by some freak of ill fortune, went to the starboard boats.* 
The water was pouring into the boat — it was just like a whole tunnel. 
Somehow she rolled to port, and the lowering of that boat was like 
undertaking to lower down the side of the ship; and just as soon as 
they saw that they went over to the other side, but before they could 
do anything with the port boats, where they did have an opportunity 
to lower, the water came rushing up over the decks. Tnose who 
couldn't cling to wreckage were lost. 

We have got first-class Ufeboats. We are bound to have on our 
ships a captain, a mate, a second mate, and 4 thoroughly competent 
wheelsmen ahd watchmen. There are 7 who are bound to be com- 
petent. An engineer, and an assistant engineer, and usually 2 assis- 
tant engineers — there are 10 men there of a land that on any ship 
in the world could be assigned to take charge of the boats. Half of 
the crew, nearly; and besides that you have oilers and your firemen, 
who are usually competent men. i ou have got there more than one- 
half of your entire crew who are competent men, and competent to 
fo in a boat and make rescues that ihave described; and there will 
e 7 — there wiU be 10 men — on a large ship who are seamen and 
drilled to take charge of a small boat. 

Mr. Humphrey. The cmestion I have in mind particularly was this: 
If we should enact this bul into law, will it have a tendency to increase 
the safety at sea ? • 

Mr. GoLDER. I do not, honestly and seriously; I do not believe it 
would; I don't see how it would. Now, I am talking — ^you must 
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indulge me this far — I am ticking about those ships and treating of 
those conditions with which I alone am familiar. 

Mr. HiJ]^PH»BY. The Great Lakes ? 

Mr. GoLDEB, Yes; I do not pretend to speak for other places, be- 
cause I don't know; I haven't the opportunity of knowing. I don't 
pretend to know. But I do feel that I may speak with authority 
about the Great Lakes. I think I may speak modestly of my own 
observation and knowledge, but with very great authority from the 
men such as Mr. Livingston and these m^iagers and captains and 
mates and engineers ana seamen with whom I associate so much. I 
feel that my opportunities of knowing their opinions, and adding that 
to my own opportunity of observation and my own knowledge, it 
enables me to answer you very positively on that. 

Mr. Humphrey. Mr. Golder, as counsel for thB Lake Carriers' Asso- 
. ciation, doesn't this bring you in a position where you have an oppor- 
{unity to investigate a great many of these accidents that happen ? 

Mr. Golder. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Humphrey. And hearing their sworn testimony in the cases? 

Mr. Livingston. May I reply to that, because Mr. Golder's modesty- 
would prevent him from telling you as openly as he otherwise would. 
There is hardly a case of a collision or any prominent admiralty case 
on the Lakes in which he does not appear on one side or the other. 
There isn't a man living on the Great Lakes or anywhere else that has 
had so much experience pertaining to damages and colHsions as Mr. 
Golder. 

Mr. Humphrey. That is what I thought. He has had an opportu- 
nity to hear the sworn testimony. 

Mr. Golder. I do. I will say this. You speak about the per- 
centage of men of the different nationaHties, and things of that 
kind. I don't know that I can recall any one of those cases — I don't 
at this moment recall the employment of an interpreter in any one of • 
them to give testimony. I do not at the moment. It is just barely 
possible it may have happened in my experience, but I do not recall it — 
the experience that there was a witness in any one of those cases who 
could not give his testimony in English. 

Mr. Humphrey. How long have you been general counsel or 
handled this litigation? 

Mr. Golder. I have been connected with this business since I was 
13 years old, when I went as a boy before the mast on the Lakes; and 
I have practiced law for 30 years, and a large part of that time in this 
particular branch. 

Mr. Hardy. If these men on the Lakes need no interpreter to go 
through a long case as a witness, this law wouldn't unjustly affect the 
Lake business, would it ? 

Mr. Golder. I should think not in that particular point. 

Mr. Hardy. Then, there is no objection to the law rrom the stand? 
point of the Lakes— the language test. 

Mr. Golder. Speaking for myself, I don't see any particular 
objection to it. in my experience, I do not see it. 

Mr. Hardy. What some of us wanted to get at was the point 
whether you know of any objection to that feature of the bill — ^that 
wis one of the features or the bill the Lake does not object to ? 

Mr. Humphrey. There is one point here that I want to bring out, 
^e have had a great deal of complaint on that sc6re froni the Great 
Lakes. 
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Mr. Habpy. I knoW; but that is in answer to that provision of thj» 
bill. 

Mr. Humphrey. Some of the witnesses complained about that, 
(^^aving that spme of them complained about it on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Gbeene. I think I have heard those complaints. 

Mr. Humphrey. One man testified, standing ri^t where you are, 
that 70 per cent of them couldn't understand the English language. 

Mr. GoLDER. That isn't true. We ought not to.be put under the 
corrective influence of the law for statements or reasons of that char- 
acter, and Judge Hardy asked me about our objection to the law. 
There would be no harm to us in such a law, but there is objection tq 
any unnecessary law. I think we all object that if it isn't necessary 
there is some reason why it should not be passed. I don' t know why we 
should have a law saymg that 75 per cent of the members of every 
congressional committee should be able to read and write and under- 
stand the Endish lan^age. I would be opposed to such a law as 
that, although 1 do not Know where it would hit any of the committee. 
There may be some places where this matter would be of interest, 
where some people think it is necessary. 

Mr. Hardy. 'That is just the question, and under your statement 
of facts it wouldn't affect you. 

Mr. GoLDER. I would like very much to have Mr. Livingston 

anted the right — I think it was granted to him this morning — of 
ling or having some of these things tabulated — these scales of 
wages, and these percentages of the men, giving their nationaUty 
and origin, and some of those matters. 

The Chairman. We would Uke to have them put in in as condensed 
a form as possible, because it will be less expensive to have them 
printed. It will be easier to read. 

Mr. GoLDER. It is for that reason. Judge, that I thought, if you 
please, that we might go over them with the secretary, rather than 
go over a lot of things which might be repeated in some places. 

The Chairman. I would be very glad if you would put them in 
such condition and such form so that they would appear in the 
record, and then furnish them to the secretary tp be incorporated in 
the minutes, in the hearing. 

Mr. GoLDER. In connection with the schedule of wages, we will call 
your attention to an increase of wages — a voluntary increase made 
to everybody, I think, below the master and chief engineer. There 
isn' t any rigid scale about those two men. They are the vice principals 
of the owner, and their arrangements are always made with the owner 
or manager, I think. No special variation was made in their wages, 
and I thmk everybody below was granted an increase of something 
like, an average ox 6 per cent the last year. 

. J thank you very much for your attention, gentlemen, in taking 
so much longer than I expected. I hope I haven't wearied you, 
and if I have, I must apologize to you for it. 

The Chairman. Is there anyone else present to be heard in oppo- 
sition to this bill ? 
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BTATEHEHT OF EDWABD C. PLUHMEB, SECBETAS7 OF TJEEE 

ATLAirriG GASBIEES' ASSOCIATIOIT. 

Mr. Plummek. Out of courtesy to Mr. Wilson, author of the bill, I 
submitted this little amendment to him, and he understands that 
it is all right. Therefore, I will simply file it. It provides that 
line 22, page 16, be amended to read as follows: ''That every sail- 
ing vessel engaged in the foreign or offshore trade, arid every steam 
vessel, shall carry," etc. 

As the older members of the committee know, the vessels that I 
represent are merely the schooners, practically the only individually 
owned common carriers we now have, because the steamship lines 
and most of the barges are owned by corporations; but our vessels 
are owned by individuals; i. e., each vessel is owned by 50 or 75 
different people, and they are a class that is the least able to bear 
extra burdens, as you will see by this navigation report. For the last 
four years there has been a steady decline in the building of these 
vessels and last year it dropped to one small vessel. While this 
burden of boys isn't particularly heavy, any burden is heavy to a 
business that is carrying all it can stand. Tne reason why we think 
this boy provision might be eliminated from coastwise sailing vessels 
is this, that these vessels in the domestic trade simply run from, say, 
Boston to Norfolk and then lie at anchor until a cargo of coal is ready 
and the cargo is put aboard and then they run back. They do not 
use navigation in its proper sense. They run from landmark to land- 
mark and when we get back to our coal port the crew is discharged. 
Then we are ready to start out' again; it is just the same as a barge — 
we proceed merely from port to port. Whenever we go offshore, 
where navigation in its proper sense would be used, for instance, 
going to South America, then of course this new rule would apply. 

The Chairman. Read that amendment again aijd put it in the 
record. , 

That every vessel engaged in the foreign offshore trade and every steam vessel 
shall carry. 

The only change is that it will permit the schooners running from 
Boston to Norfolk or New York on these short trips to escape the 
burden of keeping boys aboard; because, as has been suggested, our 
vessels discharge their crew at the end of their run and then the 
captain stays on board usually with a mate and a cook until he gets 
another cargo and then he goes along again. 

Mr. Hardy. You want to insert those four words after the word 
^^ vessel?'' 

Mr. Plummer. That is all. I would say with regard to the crew 
space that we are already under this law — ^we have to provide this 
100 cubic feet so that the proposed law makes no difference with the 
schooners, because we, being the weakest class, legislation is passed 
in regard to us first, and it is put on us first. 

Mr. Humphrey. Did that apply to any ships already runniiig at 
the time the law was passed ? 

Mr. Plummer. No; that law was made to apply to vessels which 
should be built afterwards. 

The Chairman. Any thing further ? 
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STATEHEHT OF MB. ANDREW FUBUSETH, PBESIDEVT OF THE 
IlfTEBFATIOVAL SEAXEITS UlTIOir OF AMEBICA. 

Mr. FuBUSETH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want to first call 
the committee's attention to the description given by Mr. Golder 
and by Mr. Livingston that that description is of the latest vesscJs, 
the modem type, which have provided space under the present con- 
ditions and tins bill, the provisions of this bill wouldn't apply to 
them. But there are, as they very well know, some ship owners, 
quite a number of them here on the Lakes and elsewhere, who are 
not willing to do as the best of the ship owners do here in the building 
of the vessels and in the crowing of the vessels. The only serious 
objection they seem to have to the bill is the watch question. There 
is some little error, I think, in Mr. Golder's statement. He assumed 
there would be three watches on deck as well as in the fire room. 
There is no such statement in the bill and no such contention. 

Mr. Post. Three watches ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Three watches in the fireroom of eight hours on 
and eight hours oflF, and two watches on deck, four hours off and four 
hours on. 

The British commission which examined 156 representatives 
nominated by the ship owners, by the Government, and by the mas- 
ters, and seamen, and which sat for one year before it made its report, 
stated that three watches in the fireroom and two watches on deck 
were essential and that no more than two hours at the wheel ought 
to be imposed on a man if you wanted careful steering. 

It doesn't seem that they have any objection to the language test. 
It doesn't seem that they have any objection to the standard of 
individual efficiency, so far as I have been able to gather from the 
testimony. With reference to the forecastle, they say they have 
full size, and in the new vessels they have. So much for that, the 
Lake situation. Of course they saidf also that there was one objec- 
tion, that they didn't want to give a man any more money according 
as this law would provide, because the men might possibly get drunk 
and spend their money. They think it is up to them to take care of 
that part of the moral nature of the men. The disposition to get 
drunk seems to be something that is always spoken of; and the reason 
why it is used is that if it wasn't for the drunkenness of the seamen 
it would be all right to get these kind of laws, and these kind of 
improvements. I shall deal with that a Uttle later. 

Mr. Post. Didn't they -base their objections upon the fact in the 
Lake tra;de they hired a crew for the voyage ? 

Mr. FuBUSETH. Yes, sir; they hired them for the voyage, but lately 
they have hired them for the month, and hired them for a month and 
they only pay at the last of the month, and the great number of men 
are thereby — ^there should be no reason why, if a man wants a couple 
of dollars or three or four dollars up in Duluth, and as a matter of 
fact he gets it on all of the vessels except Steel Trust vessels. 

Mr. Humphrey. What objection is tnere if a man wants to enter 
into an agreement to get paid once a month? What objection is 
there to that ? 

Mr. FuBUSETH. This objection, that is made a condition of the 
employment, Mr. Humphrey. All of those things depend upon the 



i^eemant that is made, h a condition of the employment, and if a 
man is compelled to sign away his right in accepting the employment, 
unless the law steps in. 

Mr. HuMPHBEY. Isn't the sailor able to take care (rf himself ? 

Mr. FimxJSBTH. Yes; with our own sailors we could come pretty 
near doin^ it, assuming that you would take the shackles off our 
hands and give us the chance to take care of ourselves, but you have 
shackled our hands and feet and then vou tell us to fight for our 
rights, and then we ask to have our shackles taken off and when you 
speak of the sailors you speak not of the men that are skilled men 
who know their business, but you speak of any man that comes 
aboard a vessel, regardless of where he comes from. That can not 
be disputed by anybody on any American vessel to-day, whether she 
be a vessel tnat carries 1,000 passengers or a freighter that carries 
10,000 tons of freight. There is nothing in the law to compel the 
shipowner to have any qualified men outside of the officers. They 
can go into the Tennessee mountains and take every one of the men 
from there and take the vessel to sea. 

I have got some matters here. There was another remark that I 
wanted to make just on that subject. There are not any of the Lake 
officers that will come under this law that they must pay half of the 
money. There isn't one out of fifty of them who will come under this 
law, because they are very rarely more than 36 hours in port. 

Mr. Humphrey. Would you have any objection to changing that so 
it would read foreign ports ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. I would have objection to that, yes; because it 
would then be made out in the coastwise ports and to some extent in 
the Lake ports to work injury to the men. 

Suppose I go on board a vessel and I haven't got 5 cents when I go 
on board. I haven't got any tobacco and I want clothes or somethii^, 
and I work five or six days and I have gone from Buffalo to Dulutn, 
and I have got six days' wages due me and I want two or three dollars, 
and I go to the captain and ask him for it, and he says, no; you can't 
have it, and the money belongs to me in justice and fairness, but he 
says I can't have it. Is there any reason in that ? 

Mr. Humphrey. Not unless you made a contract. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Unless I made a contract. Then you come back to 
that proposition to tell a man to make a contract. 

Mr. Humphrey. You are not compelled to make a contract. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Oh, no; you can quit going to sea; that is what 
Americans are doing. 

Mr; Humphrey. Shouldn't you be permitted to make that kind of a 
contract if you wanted to ? 

Mr. Furuseth. No. 

The Chairman. If it wasn't for the law, every contract between a 
railroad company and employees, contracts against UabiUty for negh- 

fence, and shippers, that the law steps in ana says you can't do that 
ecause it is against pubUc pohcy. You leave it to the carriers to 
place the terms of employment in the contract, the emplojree would be 
at his mercy. The question is how far we ought to go in the other 
direction in compelling him to do what is right. 
Mr. Humphrey. I mink that is a Mose provision. 
Mr. Gekene. In regard to iap>ace, you say there is space enough in 
the moaem built vessel, but not in the older vessel ? 
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Mr. FxJBUSETH. In some there are, and in some there are not. 
Veslsels built three years ago 

Mr. Greene. I understood you to say there was. 

Mr. Fubuseth. On the Lakes there are some vessels that have got 
good space; some of them not. 

Mr. Greene. I would like to ask another question. If there ^.re 
vessels that have not the space, could space be provided without 
great injury either to the vessel or to the cargo capacity ? 

Mr. FuRTJSETH. In the majority of cases the cost of change would 
be comparatively insignificant, two or three or four hundred dollars 
would be suflBcient in the majority of cases. 

Mr. Greene. Ought it to be made to the injury of the vessel owner 
who might be a very poor man, a man who owned his own craft, and 
Compel nim to go to that extent simply to carry out this part of the 
law ? Why not make it to cover vessels constructed hereafter instead- 
of now constructed ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. If the committee wants to make a change, that is 
up to the committee. It isn^t for me to say what changes the com- 
mittee should make in that matter. If the committee feels that it 
would be just and proper to say that vessels hereafter built or reg- 
istered should have such space and that all vessels within a certam 
specified time, or some qualification Hke that, should have it, that 
midit be all right. 

Mr. Greene. But the bill does not so provide. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Gentlemen, we are coming here asking for whati 
we think we ought to have and basing it upon the conditions under 
which we five. We ask for what we thmk is fair compared with what 
other nations are giving. We do not ask for anytning that othei* 
nations haven't got ani are not doing, except in one fiistance, the 
abohshment of imprisonment that has been recommended to be 
abolished in Norway and in Italy, and once was abohshed in England 
and by a trick was put back again, and the agitation is going on all 
over the world to change the status of the seaman. 

Mr. Thayer. How does it appear to you, Mr. Greene's suggestion 
as a matter of fairness, when tLse shipowners buUt in compUance 
with the law — doesn't Mr. Greene's suggestion seem a matter of 
fairness ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. I should say that the committee might well take 
that into consideration, because we do not want to ask anything that 
is manifestly unfair, if it is so considered by the committee after 
carefully thinking it over, we shall not complam. 

There are some things that I would Hke to file. I have marked 
this '^Exhibit A," '^Exhibit B," '^Exhibit C," and '^Exhibit D." It 
is what is called station bills and shows the number of boats on the 
steamship Governor Dingley, on the Pacific coast. 

Exhibit A. — Showing how hoots are manned in case of disaster ^ who are in charge^ and the 

number of seamen in each boat, 

PACmC COAST STEAMSHIP CO. BOAT STATIONS — STEAMSHIP "GOVERNOR." 

Boat No. 1. — Located: Boat deck, starboard side; captain in command; No. 1 quar- 
termaster, No. 3 oiler, No. 1 seaman, No. 1 stewardess, No. 64 waiter, No. 77 waiter, 
No. 2 fireman, No. 26 fireman. No. 1 deck boy, wireless, No. 86 fireman. 

Boat No. 2. — Located: Boat deck, port side; first officer in command; No. 2 quarter- 
master. No. 4 oiler, No. 2 seaman. No. 2 stewardess, No. 2 deck boy, No. 4 fireman, 
No. 28 fireman, No. 66 waiter, No. 78 waiter, chair boy. No. 1 musician. 
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Boat No. 3, — Located: Boat deck, starboard side; second officer in command; third 
assistant engineer, second steward, No. 5 oiler, No. 1 officers' mess boy, No. 3 seaman, 
No. 85 bell boy. No. 67 waiter. No. 80 waiter. No. 6 fireman. No. 28 fireman, No. 88 
waiter. 

Boat No. 4. — Ix)cated: Boat deck, port side; first assistant engineer in command; 
No. 1 jimior engineer, first freight clerk,. No. 6 oiler. No. 2 officers' mess boy, No. 4 
seaman, No. 86 bell boy, No. 68 waiter, No. 8 fireman. No. 81 waiter, No. 32 coal 
passer. 

Boat No. 5. — Located: Boat deck, starboard side; chief steward in command; second 
iunior engineer, second freight clerk, first butcher, sailors' mess boy, No. 6 seaman, 
No. 2 musician. No. 69 waiter. No. 10 fireman. No. 82 waiter, No. 34 coal passer. 

Boat No. 6. — Located: Boat deck, port side; chief engineer in command; third 
junior engineer, second cabin steward, second butcher, No. 1 firemen's mess boy, No.6 
seaman. No. 70 waiter, No. 12 fireman, No. 83 waiter, No. 36 coal passer, No. 84 bell 
boy. 

Boat No. 7. — Located: Boat deck, starboard side; boatswain in command; deck 
engineer, bartender, first baker, No. 2 firemen's mess boy, No. 7 seaman. No. 79 scul- 
lery man. No. 71 waiter, No. 14 fireman, No. 38 coal passer, No. 44 coal passer, No. 87 
bell boy. 

Boat No. 8. — Located: Boat deck, port side; carpenter in command; No. 1 water 
tender, storekeeper, second baker, No. 8 seaman, No. 89 scullery man, saloon watch- 
man. No. 72 waiter, No. 16 fireman. No. 40 coal passer, No. 46 coal passer. 

Boat No. 9. — Located: Boat deck, starboard side; purser in command; No. 2 water 
tender, chief cook, third baker, No. 9 seaman, No. 60 waiter, No. 73 waiter. No. 18 
fireman, No. 42 coal passer, No. 48 coal passer, No. 4 deck boy. 

Boat No. iO.— Located: Boat deck, port side; second assistant engineer in conmiand; 
No. 3 water tender, second cook, first pantry man. No. 10 seaman. No. 61 waiter, No. 74 
waiter, No. 84 waiter, No. 20 fireman. No. 60 coal passer. No. 51 coal passer. 

Boat No. 11. — Located: Shade deck, starboard side; third officer in command; 
No. 3 quartermaster. No. 1 oiler, third cook, second pantry man, No. 11 seaman. No. 3 
deck boy, No. 62 waiter. No. 75 waiter. No. 22 fireman. No. 52 coal passer. No. 65 
waiter, No. 58 coal passer. 

Boat No. 12. — Located: Shade deck, port side; fourth officer in command; No. 4 
Quartermaster, No. 2 oiler, fourth cook, third pantry man, deck watchman, No. 5 
deck boy, No. 63 waiter. No. 76 waiter. No. 90 waiter, No. 94 waiter, No. 54 fireman. 



Exhibit B. — Manning of boats on Atlantic coast. 

CREW STATIONS OP THE STEAMER GOVERNOR DINGLEY, 
[Oertifled to carry 1,200 passengers.] 

Boat No. 1. — Captain in charge, sailor No. 1 (coxswain), deckhand No. 11, deck- 
hand No. 12, deckhand No. 13. 

Boat No. 2. — First pilot in charge, sailor No. 2 (coxswain), deckhand No. 14, deck- 
hand No. 15, deckhand No. 16, deckhand No. 17. 

Boat No. 3. — Second pilot in charge, sailor No. 3 (coxswain), deckhand No. 18, 
deckhand No. 19. 

Boat No. 4. — First officer in charge, sailor No. 4 (coxswain), sailor No. 9, deckhand 
No. 22, deckhand No. 23, deckhand No. 25. - 

Boat No. 5. — Second officer in charge, sailor No. 5 (coxswain), deckhand No. 26, 
deckhand No. 27, deckhand No. 28, deckhand No. 29. 

Boat No. 6. — Chief engineer in charge, oiler (coxswain), fireman No. 34, fireman 
No. 35, fireman No. 36, fireman No. 37. 

Boat No. 7. — First assistant engineer in charge, oiler (coxswain), fireman No. 38, 
fireman No. 39, fireman No. 40, fireman No. 41. 

Boat No. 8. — Second assistant engineer in charge, oiler (coxswain), fireman No. 42, 
fireman No. 43, fireman No. 44, fireman No. 45. 

Boat No. 9. — Boatswain in charge, sailor No. 6 (coxswain), deckhand No. 30, deck- 
hand No. 31, deckhand No. 32, deckhand No. 33. • 

Boat No. 10. — Quartermaster in charge, sailor No. 7 (coxswain), waiter No. 46, 
waiter No. 47, waiter No. 48, waiter No. 49. 

Raft No. 1. — Quartermaster in charge, sailor No. 8 (coxswain), waiter No. 50, waiter 
No. 51, waiter No. 52, waiter No. 53. 

Baft No. 2. — Steward in charge, pantryman (coxswain), waiter No. 54, waiter No. 55, 
waiter No. 56, waiter No. 57. 
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Raft No. 3. — Second steward in charge, waiter No. 58, waiter No. 59, waiter No. 60, 
waiter No. 61, waiter No. 62. 

Raft No. 4. — Watchman in charge, waiter No. 63, waiter No. 64, waiter No. 65, 
waiter No. 66, waiter No. 67. 

Raft No. 5. — Watchman in charge, waiter No. 68, waiter No. 69, waiter No. 70, 
waiter No. 71, waiter No. 24. 



Exhibit C-^Manning of boats on Atlantic coast. 

BOAT CREWS AND FIBE DEPARTMENT, OCEAN STEAMSHIP CO, OF SAVANNAH, STEAMER 

CITY OF MEMPHIS. 

Station of crews in case of fire or accident: Captain in general charge; quarter- 
master No. 1 at the wheel; chief engineer in charge of the engines; steward in charge 
of life preservers and buckets; assistant steward in charge of axes; in case of accident 
to steam pump, the men from hydrant No. 1 will man tne forward deck pump. 

Men wul perforin duty assigned to the number of the berth in which they sleep. 

Boat No. 1. — Captain in charge, quartermaster No. 3 (coxswain), 22 life preservers, 
No. 1 seaman, No. 2 seaman. No. 3 waiter, No. 4 waiter. No. 5 porter. No. 6 water 
tender, No. 7 fireman. 

Boat No. 2. — First officer (coxswain), stewardess. No. 8 seaman. No. 9 seaman. No. 
10 waiter. No. 11 waiter. No. 12 water tender, No. 13 fireman. No. 14 fireman, 22 life 
preservers. 

Boat No. S. — Quartermaster (coxswain), second steward. No. 15 seaman. No. 16 
seaman. No. 17 waiter. No. 18 waiter, No. 19 water tender. No. 20 fireman. No. 21 
fireman, 22 life preservers. 

Boat No. 4. — ^irst assistant engineer (coxswain), second assistant engineer. No. 22 
seaman. No. 23 seaman. No. 24 chief cook. No. 25 second cook. No. 26 third cook, 
No. 27 oiler, No. 28 fireman, 22 life preservers. 

Boat No. 5. — Chief engineer, quartermaster No. 2 (coxswain), No. 29 fireman. No. 
30 baker, No. 31 first nantryman. No- 32 second pantryman. No. 33 oiler, No. 34 fire- 
man, No. 35 fireman. No. 36 officer messman, 22 life preservers. 

Boat No. 6.— Chief steward, third assistant engineer, quartermaster No. 2 (cox- 
swain), No. 37 forecastle messman. No. 38 oiler, No. 39 fireman, No. 40 fireman. No. 
41 fireman. No. 42 waiter. No. 43 waiter, No. 44 waiter. 



Exhibit D, — Additional report of commission on Valencia disaster. 

I desire to recommend, also, that a system be established of frequent transfers of 
local inspectors from one port to another, and that additional life-saving stations be 
provided on the coast supplemental to the proposed life-saving vessel for Neah Bay, 
and that some provisions he made for sufficient manning of vessels by seamen. 

^William T. Bur well. 

Captain, United Suites Navy, 
Commandant of Puget Sound Navy Yard. 

The above is from a report on the wreck of the steamer Valencia submitted by the 
Federal commission appointed by the President to investigate the disaster. The 
report was filed April 14, 1906. 

Mr. Humphrey. What vessel is that ? 

Mr. FiiRUSETH. The steamship Governor , as well manned as any 
ship on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. HuMPHKET. I was going to ask you if the vessels on the 
Pacific coast are not better manned than any others? I thought 
they were manned largely under an agreement with you. 

Mr. FuRXJSETH. No, sir; we have no agreement as to the num- 
ber of men that they shall carry. 

Mr. HuMPHRET. Haven't you a working agreement, a union 
working agreement, with the vessels on the Pacific coast 1 
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Mr. FuRXJSETH. With some of the vessels on the Pacific coast; 
but you must imderstand that there are many things that we can 
not deal with in a working agreement. 

Mr. Humphrey. Don't you furnish the crews to the vessels on 
the Pacific coast ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. We do on the Pacific coast steamship vessels. 

Mr. Humphrey. Including them ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. I am telling you what it is. That is true. 

Mr. Greene. What boat did you have reference to in replying to 
the small boat, No. 6, 7, and 8 ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Governor Dingley; taken from the boat Governor 
Dingley. 

Mr. Greene. Running between Boston and Bath ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Bath, Me. 

Mr. Humphrey. We had testimony here the other day by some 
witness — I don't remember who it was, but I do remember it was 
an attorney who had formerly been a sailor — he testified that a 
man might be an able seaman and know nothing whatever about 
running a lifeboat, not any more about it than a man who was a 
butcher or anything else. 

Mr. FuRusETH. Sometimes a man may be an attorney and not 
have any work. 

Mr. Humphrey. This man has been a sailor, too. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. He had been a sailor from the Atlantic coast to 
China, from the coast of China to the Pacific coast, and he spent 
less than one year on the Pacific coast*. 

Mr. Humphrey. The question isn^t so much as to his experience 
as to if his statement were true ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. His statement was not true. 

Mr. Humphrey. Do you think a man who has three years' experi- 
ence on a schooner that that experience fits him to run a boat ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. I mean that a man who has been for three years 
on a schooner is much better fitted than a man who never was there. 

Mr. Humphrey. You are not answering my question exactly. 
Under your bill you provide 

Mr. FuRUSETH. At least three years. 

Mr. Humphrey. The question is this: Might not a man be on a 
modern steamship for three years and know nothing whatever about 
running a boait — 1 mean one of these lifeboats ? 

Mr. Furuseth. I don't think so. 

Mr. Humphrey. You think the evidence 

Mr. Furuseth. From my own personal experience I am satisfied 
that that is not true. But besides it does not seem to be that even if 
it was true there is any reason to permit 

Mr. Humphrey. I trunk it is a vital point, because in your biQ, if 
you are going to provide, as you say, two able seamen in each boat, 
if the able seamen do not know any more about it than a butcher, 
why, then, it won't amount to much. 

Mr. Furuseth. The seamen should know. 

Mr. Humphrey. Does he ? 

Mr. Furuseth. The seamen that you have now do not, a great 
many of them, because you are always insisting that the men going 
to sea should be picked up from the slums, in order that they should 
be the cheapest and most inefficient men that could be got. 
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Mr. Humphrey. Then it does not necessarily follow that an able 
seaman knows anything about a boat ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. An able seaman that is an able seaman knows. 

Mr. Humphrey. Many of the men are not able seamen ? 

Mr. Furuseth. The men who ship on board the vessels now as able 
seamen do not know. 

" Now, with reference to the loss of life on Exhibit F. I take this 
out of the annual report of the United States Life-Saving Service. 
Table No. 65, showing the loss of life all over the country so far as 
they have been able to get it, and further on the same subject, the 
loss of some barges on the coast here, I also offer that as an exhibit. 

Exhibit F. 

loss of lipe. 

Table 65. — Summary of Table 64, showing wrecks and other marine casualties involving 
loss of life on and near the coasts and on the rivers of the United States ^ and including 
nich disasters to American vessels at sea and in foreign waters, during the fiscal year 
ending June SOy 1910, 



Coasts and nature of casualties. 



Atmttc and Oulf coasts: 

FounderingB 

Btrandings 

Vessels in collision. . . 
Other causes 



Total. 



Fadllc coast: 

Founderings 

Strandings 

Vessels in collision. 
Other causes 



Total. 



Qreat Lakes: 

Foundorings 

Strandings 

Vessels in collision. 
Other causes 



Total. 



Rivers: 

Founderings 

Strandings 

Vessels in collision. 
Other causes 



Total. 



At sea and in foreign waters: 

Founderings 

Strandings 

Vessels in collision 

Other causes 



Total. 



Recniitulation by nature of casualities: 

Founderings 

Strandings 

Vessels in collision 

Other causes 



Grand total. 



21242—12 ^10 



Vessels. 



13 
7 
8 

40 



68 



6 

1 

19 



26 



2 

2 

6 

38 



47 



1 
1 

4 
69 



75 



2 
1 



43 



46 



18 

17 

18 

209 



262 



Tonnage. 



7,120 

3,998 

2,422 

16,847 



30,387 



1,645 

9 

9,755 



11,409 



6,332 

6,636 

9,863 

98,077 



120,908 



530 
372 



17,244 



Passen- 
gers. 



20 

1 

960 

1,188 



2,159 



12 

4 
632 



648 



383 



384 



27 
"3,'666" 



18,146 



707 
3,488 



22,866 



27,061 



14,689 

16,139 

12,294 

•164,789 



207,911 



3,693 



131 
"*66 



197 



21 

171 

954 

5,935 



7,081 



Crews. 



65 

59 

49 

442 



615 



51 

2 

258 



311 



49 

40 

54 

560 



703 



4 

39 

6 

1,218 



1,267 



25 
88 



532 



645 



143 

277 

111 

3>010 



3,541 



Lives 
lost. 



55 

42 
12 
44 



153 



33 
1 

27 



61 



36 
7 

37 
62 



132 



1 
12 

6 
73 



92 



13 

4 



138 



155 



105 
98 
56 

394 



598 



262 
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TA9I/B 65. — Swmmary of Table 64, showing wrecks and other marine casuaUiee involving 
loss of life on and near the coasts and on the rivers of the United States, and including 
such disasters to American vessels at sea and in foreign waters, during the fiscal pear 
ending June SO, 1910 — Continued. 



Coasts and nature of casualties. 



The following daastfication shows the number of per* 
sons who perished from totally lost yestels, the 
number from vessels suffering damage only, and 
file number from vessels not mvolved in disaster, 
with accompanying statistics: 
Fatalities fh>m totally lost vessels— 

Atlantic and Gulf coasts 

Pacific coast 

Great Lakes 

Rivers ^ 

At sea and in foreign waters , 

Total 

Fatalities from vessels damagedSonly— 

Atlantic and Gulf coasts 

Paciflc coast 

Great Lakes 

Rivers. 

At sea and in foreign waters , 

Total 

Fatalities tnm vessels not involved in disaster— 

Atlantic and Gulf coasts 

Paciflc coast 

Great Lakes 

Rivers 

At sea and In foreign waters 

Total 



Vessels. 



24 
9 
7 
6 

16 



62 



9 
1 
3 

4 
3 



20 



35 
16 
37 
65 
27 



180 



Tonnage. 



12,366 
1,696 

19,747 
1,420 
9,787 



45,016 



4,664 

9 

7,049 

521 

3,732 



15,975 



13,357 
9,704 
94,112 
16,205 
13,542 



146,920 



gers. 



22 

18 

1 

1,218 

132 



1,391 



960 



950 



1,187 
630 
383 

2,475 
65 



4,740 



Crews. 



146 
61 
140 
113 
215 



675 



91 
1 

52 
27 
68 



239 



378 
249 
511 
1,127 
362 



2,627 



UV«8 



43 

92 

18 

115 



23 
1 
3 
6 
9 



42 



37 

17 
37 
68 
31 



190 



NoTB.— Of the 403 lives lost- on vessels involved in casualty, 206 were lost on steamers and 197 on sailing 
vessels, as follows: Atlantic and Gulf coasts, steamers 35, sailing vessels 81; Paciflc coast, steamers 31, 
sailing vessels 13; Great Lakes, steamers 91, sailing vessels 4; rivers, steamers 24; at sea and in foreign 
waters, steamers 25, sailing vessels 99. 



And also Exhibit G. 



Exhibit G. 



LOSS OF LIFE — OLD STOBT OF THE TOW BARGE. 

The loss of 17 lives and the entire tow of three coal ba^es on the deadly Peaked Hill 
Bar, off Cape Cod, brings sorrow into many Philadelphia homes, the wrecked colliers 
having hailed from this port, where the vessels were owned and their crews were 
shipped. The disaster swells the roll of death and loss taken annually by the waves 
from our domestic commerce on the stormy New England coast. Without doubt a 
searching inquiry will be made to ascertain whether flie loss in this case was due to 
an^ neglected human precaution or whether it must be reckoned as part of the price 
which modem commerce pays for its choice of the unresting seas, in winter as well as 
in summer, as the cheapest medium for its exchanges. * * * It is for the shipping 
experts to determine whether the country is doing its full duty to the seamen who 
ship in these barges, which brave the winter storms, and whether sufficient safegruards 
are provided for them; but it is also only just to remember that enlightened self- 
interest is also operating for the protection of vessels and crews. This is not an instance 
of the ^'floating coffins '| which have been the subject of such just protest in recent 
Years, but of loss of life in a traffic admittedly so perilous that the owners themselves 
bear all the risks of loss. It is to be doubted, however, whether the risks which the 
crews run are adequately compensated. (Philadelphia Public Led^^er, Jan. 25, 1911.) 

Without doubt ii a searching inquiry be made into the loss of the three tow barges on 
Cape Cod on the 11th instant, it will be found that the disaster was due to the lack of 
tile most obvious human precautions. It will be found, lor instance, that these 
barges, like all craft of their kind, were absolutely without an^r means of navigation; 
it will be found that they were overloaded, that the tow was a mile lon^, that the route 
was extremely dangerous, that the weather was bad, etc. In a word, it will be found 
that every human precaution was entirely ignored and that the baiq^^ were sent to 
flea upon pure speculation. 
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The Ledger's statement that ''enlightened self-interest is also operating for tl\e 
protection of vessels and crews'' is not borne out by the facts. Likewise me state- 
ment that ''the owners themselves bear all the risks of loss " is a¥ray off. What of the 
men who bear the risk of losing their lives? The Philadelphia & Bieading Coal & Ircsi 
Co. loses $175,000. Seventeen men lose their lives. A number of widows and orphans 
lose their breadwinners. Obviously the risks borne by the company are as nothing 
comiMired with the risks of the men who manned these "floating coffins." 

This disaster is but a repetition of the old, old story of the tow barge. There is hut 
one means of relief from danger and disaster in this business, namely, to require that 
tow barges shall be provided with reasonable means of taking care of themselves when 
cast off, and a limitation upon the length of tows. Bills to effect these objects have been 
before Congress for yeara, but it has so far been impossible to secure action upon them. 
A "searching inquiry" into this feature of the situation would accomplish as much as 
any inquiry bearing upon the facts in this particular case^ Let us find out how 
"enlightened self-interest" really operates, whether to the security or danger of 
those who go down to the sea in tow baiges. 

With reference to the way the vessels are maimed, here are 12 
affidavits, 9 of them from the same vessel, a vessel carrying 10 meii 
before the mast, and 9 men make affidavit of living in the city of 
Seattle and that they have never made a trip to sea before in their 
life. These affidavits show how these men are picked up. 

ExHisrr E. 

twblvb affn>avrfs, showing mbn wrthout experience taken to sea — ^ninb of 
the affidavrrs from the same vessel on the same voyage, cgnstfruting the 
entire deck crew but one. 

State of California, 

City and County of San Francisco, ss: 

L. Tosten, bein^ first duly sworn, deposes and »ayB as follows: 

I read an advertisement for men and ooys to go in steamers, and went to the Pacifip 
Mail dock to make inquiries. I met Mr. — Swears, to whom I applied for a job as a 
waiter in a liner bound for China, Japan, or Panama. Mr. Swears asked me what I 
could do, and I answered that I had never been to sea before, but I would be willing 
to try anything on board of a liner bound for China, Japan, or Panama. Mr. Sweaz^s 
asked me whether I would ship as a waiter. I said I would and would do my best. 
He gave me a note to the steward on the steamer Korea. I went on board of the said 
steamer, and found a large number of young men, and thought it somewhat strange that 
so many men should be going on that vessel. 

That night some of the men were taken away by Mr. Swears, who picked them out, 
saying: **I want you, and you, etc." I did not know where they were taken to. 
The next morning another number of inen were taken away in the same manner, and 
the following night I was taken away with those that remained. I was not told where 
I was going, but was put on board the steamer Francis H. Leogett in a launch. The 
said steamer Francis u. Leggett proceeded to sea immediately upon our coming on 
board, and I did not know where she was bound until just arriving in Eureka, where 
along with others I was told to go ashore by the captain. I remained in Eureka for 
About one week in a destitute condition and was at last compelled to go on board 
of the Francis H. Leggett and ask to be taken out of that town. The said steamer 
then proceeded to Redondo, where I wanted to quit, but was compelled to sta^ on board, 
thence to Ventura, San Pedro, and returned to San Francisco, where we arrived on th^ 
evening of July 2. 

A launch came alongside and we all wanted to go ashore in her, and I and one other 
young man managed to get into the launch. 

The jFVanci» H. Leggett took on board two passengers at Redondo and brought thei^fi 
to San Francisco. 

Further the affiant sayeth not. 

L. TusTOj. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of July, A. D. 1906. 

{seal.] John J. Quinn, 

Notary Pvhlic in and for the State of California, 

City and County of San Francisco^ 
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State of Washington, Chehalis County, ss: 

I, Emile Vallett, being first duly ewom according to law, say on my oath that I am 
a resident of the city of San Francisco, Cal.; that on the 30lJk day of June, 1906, I 
went on board the steam schooner Wasp, then lying at the wharf at San Francisco, in 
answer to an advertisement posted in the city to tne effect that men were wanted on 
board the vessels. I was also solicited to go on board the vessel by one of the owners 
of the vessel. While on board the vessel, and in the dining room of the cabin of the 
vessel talking with the captain, the vessel cast off her lines and went to sea. I made 
no contract with the captain of the vessel, nor did I go before any shipping commis- 
sioner and sign for the voyage. I have had no experience as a sailor on board a vessel, 
and know nothing whatever of the working of a ship. I have had no experience as 
a fireman, either on sea or land. After we had got to sea I was put to work as a 
fireman on board the vessel, and afterwards was put to work as a sailor on deck. 
I was very seasick during the whole of the voyage from San Francisco to Hoquain (the 
destination of the vessel), and was unable during the most of the time to perform any 
labor at all. There was a crew on board of four sailors; two of us had no experience 
whatever on board ship. I was placed at the wheel to steer the ship the first work 
I did. At one time during the night while I was at the wheel the mate of the vessel 
was on the bridge. He took my place at the wheel and I stood watch on the bridge. 
I was very sick at the time and weak from the seasickness, and went to sleep on the 
bridge. I could not keep awake. Just before we came over the bar into Grays Har- 
bor Sie captain called us m and had us sign something, whether ship's articles or not 
I do not Imow. I do know that no agreement was made between me and the cap- 
tain, nor between me and anyone before the voyage was taken. 

Emile Vallett. 
Subscribed in my presence and sworn to before me July 6, 1906. 

[seal.] T. H. McKay, 

Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, 

Residing at Aberdeen, . 



State of Washington, County of Chehalis, ss: 

I, Joseph Ruet, being first duly sworn, upon my oath say that I am a resident of the 
city of San Francisco, Cal., 25 years of age; that on the 30th day of June, 1906, in the 
city of San Francisco, Cal., in answer to advertisements posted in the city calUng for 
men to go to sea on the vessel, and at the solicitation of one of the owners of the steam 
schooner Wasp, I went on board the steam schooner Wasp, then Iving at their wharf 
in San Francisco, and went to see the captain of the vessel about the work, and while 
on board the vessel, and in the dining room talking with the captain of the vessel, 
the vessel cast off her lines and went to sea; that there was no agreement made between 
me and the captain or the owners of the vessel whereby I agreed at any time before 
going to sea to work on board the vessel, either as a sailor or otherwise; that I have had 
no experience whatever ai^a sailor on board vessels, nor have I had any experience as a 
fireman, either on board vessels or on land ; that after we went to sea I was put to work 
on deck of the vessel by the officers of the vessel, and was put to steering the vessel 
at the wheel; I had had no experience previous to that time in steering any vessel, 
and knew nothing whatever about it; afterwards I was put in the hold as a fireman; 
the boilers were fired by means of oil; I knew nothing whatever about firing, and knew 
nothing about the duties of a fireman either on board the vessel or anywhere else; I 
was very sick during the most of the voyage, some of the time unable to work at all; just 
before coming over the bar into Grays Harbor the captain had us si^n something; as to 
what it was I do not know; I do know that we made no agreement either with the cap- 
tain or before any shipping commissioner, or with the owners of this vessel before the 
time we left the whan at San Francisco to go on board this vessel either as seaman, 
laborer, or in any other capacity whetever; when the ship arrived at Hoquiam the 
captain paid me for my services as a sailor and fireman on board the ship. 

Joseph Ruet. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 6th day of July, 1906. 

[seal.] T. H. McKay, 

Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, residing at Aberdeen. 
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State of Washington, County of King^ ss: 

William H. Baxtlett, being first duly sworn, upon oath deposes and says that he 
Eiigned as able seaman on the steamship Umattilla at Seattle, Wash., on the 30th day 
of June, 1906. 

That he has had no previous experience as a seaman. 

Wm. H. Bartlett. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of July, 1906, 

[seal.] AtJGUSTUS Armstrong, 

Notary Public in and for the State of Washington^ residing in Seattle. 



State op Washington, 
County of King f ss: 

Charles McAuley, being first duly sworn upon oath, deposes and says that he signed 
as able seaman on steamship Umatilla at Seattle, Wash., on the 30th day of June, 1906. 
That he has had no previous experiences as a seaman. 

Charles McAuley. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of July, 1906. 

[seal.] Augustus Armstrong, 

Notary Public in and for the State of Washington^ residing in Seattle. 



State op Washington, 
County of King, ss: 

Aiihur Lee, being first duly sworn upon oath, deposes and says that he signed as 
able seaman on the steamship Umatilla at Seattle, Wash. , on the 30th day of June, 1906. 
That he has had no previous experiences as a seaman. 

Arthur Lee. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of July, 1906. 

[seal.] Augustus Armstrong, 

Notary Public in and for the State of Washington ^ residing in Seattle, 



State op Washington, 
County of King, ss: 

Charles Belloli, being first duly sworn upon oath, deposes and says that signed as 
able seaman on the steamship Umatilla at San Francisco, Cal., on the 9tli day of July, 
1906. 

That he has had no previous experiences as a seaman. 

Belloli Carlo. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of July, 1906. 

[seal.] Augustus Armstrong, 

Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, residing in Seattle, 



State op Washington, 
County of King, ss: 

J. Stephens, being first duly sworn upon oath, deposes and says that he signed as 
able seaman on the steamship Umatilla at Seattle, Wash. , on the 30th day of June, 
1906. 

That he has had no previous experiences as a seaman. 

J. Stephens, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of July, 1906, 

[seal.] Augustus Armstrong, 

Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, residing in Seattle* 
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State of Washinoton, County of King ^ ss: 

Pedro Vichelo, being first duly sworn, upon oath deposes and says that he signed as 
able seaman on the steamship UmattUla at San Francisco, Cal., on the 9th day of 
July, 1906. 

TbaX he has had no previous experiences as a seaman. 

Pedro Vichelo. 

Witnesses as to signature and mark — 

J. Stevens. 
P. B. Gill. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of July, 1906. 

[seal.] Augustus Armstrong, 

Notary Public in and for the State of Waahington^ residing in Seattle, 



State op Washington, County of King ^ ss: 

Domino Spatti, being first duly sworn, ui)on oath deposes and says that he signed as 
able seaman on the steamship Umattilla at San Francisco, Cal., on the 9th day of 
JiOy, 1906. 

That he has had no previous experiences as a seaman. 

Domino Spatti. 

Witnesses as to signature and mark — 

C. McAuLEY. 
P. B. Gill. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of July, 1906. 

[seal.] Augustus Armstrong, 

Notary Public in and for the State of Washington^ residing in Seattle. 



State op Washington, County of King, ss: 

Johan Pesseman, being first duly sworn, upon oath deposes and says that he signed 
as able seaman on the steamship Umattilla at San Francisco, Cal., on the 9th day of 
July, 1906. 

That he has had no previous experiences as a seaman. 

Johanis Pesseman. 

Witnesses to signature and mark — 

P. B. Gill. 

C. McAULEY. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of July, 1906. 

[seal.] Augustus Armstrong, 

Notary Public in and for the State of Washington^ residing in Seattle. 



State op Washington, County of King ^ ss: 

John Maginness, being first duly sworn, upon oath deposes and says that he was a 
passenger upon the steamship Umattilla leaving San Francisco, Cal., on the 9th day of 
July, 1906, that upon the 10th day of July fire drill was held. 

That Haiee firemen and two sailors were seasick and refused to take part in the drilL 

John Maoinnbss. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of July, 1906. 

[seal.] Augustus Armstrong, 

Notary Public in and for the State of Washingtony residing in Seattle. 
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Mr. HuMPHBET. When was that in the city of Seattle ? 

Mr. FuBUSETH. 1906. 

Mr. HuMPHEEY. I was going to say it wasn't really the cause of 
the ship sinking. 

Mr. FUBUSETH. I said it wasn't the ship Seattle; I said it was ill 
Seattle. The aflSdavits taken in Seattle when the men left the vessel. 

Mr. HuMPHBBY. What vessel was it ? 

Mr. FuBUSETH. The UmatiMa. 

Mr. HuMPHBEY. Where was it running ? 

Mr. FuBUSETH. Between San Francisco and Seattle. The men 
were taken on board in San Francisco and left in Seattle. 

Mr. HuMPHBEY. Was it an unusual condition; something had 
happened, some trouble had happened with the vessel ? 

Mr. FuBUSETH. It was an unusual condition in one way. It was 
during the period of labor disturbances out there. 

Mr. HuMPHBEY. It was the time the strike was on, wasn't it? 

Mr. FuBUSETH. No; we didn't strike on those vessels. We struck 
on a few steam schooners, and we were locked out on the big steamers. 

Mr. HuMPHBEY. That is an unusual condition. 

Mr. FuBUSETH. It was an unusual condition, yes; laws are usually 
made to cover unusual conditions, I presume. 

Mr. HuMPHBEY. It is usually the thing to do when you state an 
illustration to state that an unusual condition existed when it 
occurred. 

Mr. FuBUSETH. It was an unusual condition for the vessel to go 
out under those conditions. 

Mr. HuMPHBEY. You know it is an unusual condition for a vessel 
to leave Seattle and go to San Francisco under those conditions that 
that vessel left. That is something that doesn't happen verv often. 

Mr. FuBUSETH. I know a few years ago it happened very often. I 
simply took this out of some affidavits that had been filed in a case 
in court, showing the condition as to the waj^ vessels could run. I 
am not bringing any charges against any particular shipowner. 

Mr. HuMPHBEY. The omy thing is, I am not objecting, but I am 
trying to call out the fact that this was an unusual condition. 

Mr. FuBUSETH. That was an unusual condition for the Pacific 
coast, I agree with you. 

A man by the name of Tom Chambers, a Britisher, on the 14th, was 
asked whether he could furnish any testimony as to the way the 
allotment system is used on the Atlantic coast. He sent me this let- 
ter. He omitted the man's name, because he said in his letter that 
if he named the officer of the vessel [handing the paper referred to to 
the chairman] — I don't know whether you want to put it in or not. 
It shows the system that is carried on, and for that reason we waiit 
the allotment system completely abolished. It seems to me that 
the shipowners should be perfectly wiUing to cease paying the men 
money Def ore they had earned it, when we seamen so earnestly ask 
that it be done. 
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Exhibit H. 

advance system cbimpinq. 

I, Thomas Chambers, make oath and state as follows: I am general treasurer of the 
National Sailors' and Firemen's Union of Great Britain and Ireland, a trade union 
registered in accordance with the trade-union acts, its oflScial number being 1493, 
and that the said union maintains an office situated at No. 3 State Street, New York, 
N. Y. I fiurther state that a document, of which the following is a correct copy, is 
in the possession of the delegate of the said union now in charge of the said office: 

[Copy.l 

BUNPHY & KeEGAN, 

11 MooRE Street, Cor. Water Street, 

New York, Deer. 17th, 1911. 

I hereby certify I have stipulated in the agreement of the s. s. Ihala signed by me 
for a voyage to Kiver Plate that an allotment out of the wages earned by me as 3rd 
officer on the above named vessel for the sum of £4.0.0 ($19.44) shall be paid to B. 
Heyman in liquidation of a just debt incurred by me for board and clothing. 3 days 
after sailing. 

(Seaman's signature) 

Thomas Chambers appeared before me this 21st day of December, 1911, and swears 
the above statement is true. 
Signed at 701 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 

Thomas Chambers. 

[seal.] William Sprow, 

Notary Public, County of New York. 
Certificate No. 2033. 

National Sailors' & Firemen's Union 

OP Great Britain and Ireland, 

London, December 22, 1911. 

Dear Comrade Furuseth: Delighted to have had your letter of yesterday, and 
your good wishes are heartily reciprocated. I will wnte you again before I leave, 
as I had a long chat with the consul this morning, and I know you will be interested 
in hearing what we talked about. 

Herewith affidavit, showing one more form of illegal advance as obtaining on British 
ships in this port. We did not wish to publish the name of the seaman, but that can 
be obtained from the consulate. Best wishes to Flynn, if he has not left. 
Yours, as ever, 

Tom. Chambers. 

Exhibit I shows the laws of the nations tabulated. It is taken out 
of a House of Lords' document that was published in the hearings of 
the last Congress, but there are none of those hearings obtainable 
now, as far as I am able to find out. I have one of them and ask you 
to put it into the hearings. 

Mr. Humphrey. Do you know who it was prepared by ? 

Mr. Furuseth. By Walter McArthur, but the book is available out 
of which it was taken. It states in there how it was all done. There 
is absolutely no question about it. 

Mr. Humphrey. It shows on its face ? 

Mr. Furuseth. Yes, sir; it shows on its face. 

Here is a statement that I obtained from the Department of Labor 
as to the number of fishermen in the different parts of the country. 
It shows the number of fishermen in the different parts of the country. 
It shows the total number of fishermen and the oystermen and the 
total number for each State. I wish to include this statement because 
it shows that the native American, contrary to the general custom, 
leaves the sea and becomes a fisherman. The natural condition is 
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for a man to leave fishing and go to sea. That is the way seamen 
were made and that is the way that they are made now. Conditions 
here are reversed. They desert the sea for the fisheries instead of 
deserting the fisheries for the sea. 

Exhibit J. — Total number of fishermen and oystermen^ their nationality and race, and the 

numbcTf by States. 

[From census, 1900.] 

Fishennen and oystermen, 68,478, viz, negroes, 10,323; Indians, 946; Chinese and 
Japanese, 457. Native whites of native parentage, 37,434; native whites of foreign 
parentage, 6,153; the remainder, 13,165, foreign whites. 

Taken by States they are as follows: Alabama, 607; Alaska, 3,232; Arkansas, 402; 
Galifomia, 1,955, 1,151 foreign white, 419 foreign colored, 129 of the last number being 
negroes, and 385 native whites; Connecticut, 1,040, nearly all native whites; Dela- 
ware, 439, nearly all native whites; Florida, 1,805, 656 negroes, 217 foreign, rest 
native whites; Georgia, 662, 420 negroes, 23 foreign, 219 native whites; Hawaii, 1,057, 
461 Chinese and Japanese, 25 foreign whites, 789 natives; Illinois, 1,654, nearly all 
native whites; Indiana, 326, nearly all native whites; Iowa, 612, nearly all native 
whites; Kansas, 125, nearly all native whites; Kentucky, 499, 22 negroes, rest native 
whites; Louisiana, 2,608, 334 negroes, nearly all others native whites; Maine, 4,150, 
nearly all native whites; Maryland, 9,486, 2,948 n^oes, rest native whites; Massa- 
chusetts, 6,345, 45 colored, 3,833 foreign, 2,467 native whites; Michigan, 1,726, about 
two-thirds native, rest foreign whites; Minnesota, 441, slightly more than half foreign, 
rest native white; Mississippi, 691, 165 negroes, nearly all others native whites; 
Missouri, 615, nearly all native whites; New Hampshire, 113, nearly all native whites; 
New Jersey, 4,761, 80 negroes, 501 foreign, rest native whites; New York, 3,528, 85 
ne^oes, 657 foreign, rest native whites; North Carolina, 3,052, 567 negroes, rest native 
whites; Ohio, 987, 160 foreign, rest native whites; Oregon, 2,755, 244 Chinese and 
Japanese, 1,825 foreign, rest native white; Pennsylvania, 559, 21 negroes, 77 foreign, 
rest native whites; Khode Island, 723, 17 negroes, 113 foreign, rest native whites; 
South Carolina, 567, 471 negroes, rest native whites; Tennessee, 516^ 110 negroes, 
rest native whites; Texas, 706, 57 negroes, 112 foreign, rest native whites; Virginia, 
9,220, 3,907 negroes, rest native whites; Washington, 3,186, 592 Chinese and Japanese, 
1,527 foreign, rest native whites; Wisconsin, 1,243, 453 foreign, rest native whites. 

Remarks. — This is placed in the hearings for the purpose of showing that the native 
American becomes a fisherman, and that where the seamen who leave foreign vessels, 
enter the coastwise trade, and come in contact with the fishermen they go fishing also; 
the drift is now from the sea to the fisheries, while the usual and natural drift has been, 
and still is, in other countries from fishing to sailing. 

If the nationality of seamen could be ofiicially obtained, it would show less than 
10 per cent of native or naturalized sailing as sailors before the mast in vessels under 
the American flag, excepting the Lakes. 

Mr. Hardy. Is it your conception of the law — why do they seem 
to go to the fisheries ? 

Mr. FuRUSETii. Stating it as briefly as possibly would be stating 
it this way: Because the fishermen on ordinary conditions can earn 
enough to marry and the seamen can not. 

Mr. Humphrey. The fishermen largely fish on a percentage, do 
they not ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Whether they fish on a percentage or by the month, 
that depends mostly on a percentage, but the proposition is that 
under ordinary circumstances he earns suflBcient upon which to marry 
and keep a family in the condition of those men in. their station of 
life ana surroundings. 

Mr. Humphrey. I know that thev fish on a percentage and a very 
large number of them who fish sell their fiish. 

Mr. Furuseth. It doesn't make much difference for my purpose 
or for the purpose here, as to the manner of how they obtain their 
earnings. The fact of the matter is that they leave the sea and go 
fishing because of those conditions. 
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Mr. Humphrey. I was calling yotir attention to the fact that you 
said wages, directly, and because they do not always get wages. 

Mr. Furuseth. You will find on the Pacific coast there are foreign 
fiishermen most of them. That is, of course, a new country, but in 
the older country, you would not find that in the older States you 
would not find that. In some of the States you find very few foreign 
fishermen and in some you find 10, 15, and 20 per cent of foreigners. 

Mr. Humphrey. Does the fisherman have to be a citizen in the 
State of Washington? 

Mr. Furuseth. Not at all. 

Mr. Humphrey. I think you are mistaken about that. 

Mr. Furuseth. Not at all. 

Mr. Humphrey. I think he either has to be a citizen or have 
declared his intention to become such. 

Mr. Furuseth. Yes, sir; that of course everybody can do except 
a Chinaman or a Japanese. 

Mr. Humphrey. No, you are mistaken. There is, of course the 
Chinaman and the Japanese canH declare their intention of becom- 
ing Americans. 

Mr. Furuseth. All can do that except the Chinaman and the 
Japanese and the Hindoo, of course. 

Mr. Humphrey. I might be mistaken, but my recollection is that 
they must be American citizens to fish in the State of Washington. 

Mr. Furuseth. That is entirely a mistake. 

Mr. Humphrey. Or except those who have taken out papers. 

Mr. Furuseth. Intention papers, that is all right, tlie average 
man when he wants to go fishing he has no serious objection to taki^ 
out intention papers. It was stated here by Mr. Bodine that the 
Atlantic coast seamen were united against tms bill. Here is a reso- 
lution adopted by Boston favoring the bill in its entirety. I will file 
that. 

Exhibit K. 

Atlantic Coast Seamen's Union, 

Port of Boston y January 24, 19 It. 

Dear Sir: I am directed by the regular weekly meeting of the Atlantic Coast Sea- 
men's Union to transmit to you the following resolutions that were adopted at our regu- 
lar meeting to-day, and request that you give them your earnest consideration: 

Whereas H. R. 11372, introduced in the present Congress by the Hon. William B. 
Wilson, has been before preceding Congresses since 1899; and 

Whereas this bill if enacted into law would, in our opinion, be the means of elevating 
the personnel of the American merchant marine and ameliorate some of the harsh con- 
ditions of the seamen's lives: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we indorse H. R. 11372 and urge upon the present Congress to enact 
this bill into law; and be it further 

Reaolvedy That copies of this resolution be sent to the Speaker of the House, the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and the Members of Congress from the 
State of Massachusetts. 

The above resolutions were unanimously adopted — 62 members present. 
Yours, very truly, 

Wm. H. Frazier, Secretary. 

Mr. Humphrey. Adopted by whom ? 
Mr. Furuseth. By the seamen of Boston. 
Mr. Stephens. How large a proportion do they represent? 
Mr. Furuseth. About one-half, I should say, so far as taking 
Boston, and I have got another one here from Philadelphia. 
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Exhibit L. 

Atlantic Coast Seamen's Union, 
Port of Philadelphia f Janiuiry £lf 191^. 
Mr. J. W. Alexander, 

Chairman Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Dear Sir: Whereas we have heard the seamen's bill (the Wilson bill, H. R. 11373) 
explained, resolved by the joint meeting of sailors, firemen, and cooks and waiters, 
held this day in the Sailors' Hall in Philadelphia, that we indorse this bill and urge 
upon the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries that the bill be reported 
favorably, and further resolve that we earnestly request Congress to pass this bill at 
this session of Congress. 
Respectfully submitted. 

John Edwardson, 
Philadelphia Agent Atlantic Coast Seamen's Union. 

Mr. Humphrey. There is no showing of how many people were 
present when that was adopted. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. If that is put in question, or my word is put in 
question, I can go to the minutes ana the minutes will show 73 men. 

Mr. Humphrey. Seventy-three ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Seventy- three. And that is an unusually large 
number, because they are usually at sea. At the meeting in Phila- 
delphia there was 74 present. 

Mr. Humphrey. Out of a membership of how much ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. The membership of the Atlantic coast seamen, 
they are one organization, and they may be one day in Boston and 
may be in Philadelphia two weeks from to-day. The men who are 
in JNew York one month may be in Boston next month. They shift 
constantly. They have one organization at large and they come to 
these different places to hold meetings. 

Mr. Post, what is the total membership of that organization? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. The membership of the organization; of course 
New York is a branch and will take in about one-half of the members 
of the organization of the Atlantic coast. That is to say, they are 
coming and going to New York about one-half. I haven't got any 
doubt when it comes right down to that that somebody else might 
go to New York and under certain conditions from what those are 
explained by Mr. Bodine get the seamen together there and explain 
it to the seamen and upon an explanation given change their opinion. 
I didn't think it was worth while to try to do it, and 1 didn't want to 
do it, as a matter of fact, as I know the seamen want these things, 
no matter who else says no. 

Mr. Hardy. The difference between you and Mr. Bodine on this 
bill is mainly on account of the fact that Mr. Bodine wants to elimi- 
nate the imprisonment in this bill .for willful disobedience of orders 
at sea ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. That was his main contention against the bill. 

Mr. Hardy. His real contention was that that section alone might 
be left in the bill and the other provisions left out. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. That was his position. 

Mr. Hardy. I understand that there is no law now which makes 
willful disobedience punishable by imprisonment on our statute books. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Not unless the mutiny laws do. 

Mr. Hardy. There is a law now which makes mutiny punishable 
by imprisonment in the penitentiary. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Hardy. What is your reason for preferring to have these two 
sections in the bill for imprisonment of seamen, which on the face 
seems to be harsher than the present law ? 

Mr. Post. What is the membership of the Atlantic coast ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. 2,700 sailors in the union, and about 1,600 cooks 
and stewards in the union, and about 2,200 in the firemen's union. 
I should say 40 per cent of the men on the Atlantic coast are organ- 
ized and no more. 

With reference to the imprisonment question: The law as origi- 
nally passed in 1906 passed the House, provided for imprisonment 
at the discretion of the court. In those two sections it was reintro- 
duced. It failed in the Senate. Senator White, of California, 
introduced it with those sections in that shape. When it finally 
came out of the Senate committee those sections had been changed 
so that if a man misbehaved himself sufficiently to be penally pun- 
ished at all, he would have to be punished under the mutiny sections 
of the law. However, they are so broadly draWn that it would cover 
minor offenses on board of a vessel of that type. Now, all maritime 
nations, and we in the foreign trade have a provision of law in which 
there is a distinction between simple disobedience of a lawful com- 
mand which may amount to a great deal by way of mutin^^, so that 
a man would be tried for what would practically be mutiny if he 
would commit a misdemeanor and for a felony if he would commit a 
felony. That is the reason that we as seamen who beheve that there 
must be discipline aboard a vessel, and the better seaman he is the 
more he believes in discipline at sea, and we beheve there shouldn't 
be any question about it. It has been argued that the mutiny 
section will not apply. If that be so, you see still that it is necessary, 
and if the mutiny section does apply, and we believe it does, then 
the lesser penalty should go for a lesser offense. 

I can illustrate a case in just a miuute just what I mean. Suppose 
I am sent on the lookout. It is an individual act for me to leave the 
lookout, but in doing so I risk the life of everybody on board. I 
ought to be punished for it. I believe that if the shipowner were to 
take and punish me under the mutiny section for that, something at 
the wheel, there are many of those on board a vessel — the seamen may 
be disobeying orders intentionally, risking the lives of the passengers 
and crew, and he should be punished for all he does. It should hang 
over his head, so that he knows he will be punished, but if it is com- 
paratively a trivial offense he should not be charged with mutiny. 

Mr. Hardy. In other words, to make it brief, as you put it, so that 
they wouldn't resort to a greater law for a less offense. 

Mr. Post. The example you gave wouldn't be mutiny at all. It 
takes more than that. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. No; it takes one man to induce. 

Mr. Post. He can not induce unless he induces somebody. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Exactly, that makes it mutiny. But the trouble 
with the practical seaman — I have been at sea most of my lif^ except 
when I have been here looking after legislation — if I^m on board a 
vessel and refuse to do some particular thing I am told to do, and some- 
body else is ordered to do that particular tmng, the other man is liable 
to refuse because I refused, and under your section I would be guilty 
of mutiny, if you will read it carefully. 
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Mr. Thayer. I think it has a double intention. You wouldn't 
have any objection to having that question of imprisonment or pen- 
alty, clearly distinguished, so that would only happen when his aiso- 
beoience of an order might endanger the ship ana its property ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. I don't believe it would be well, if I understand you 
right. I don't believe it would be well to put that in the statute. 
I believe it would be well to leave that with the judge after listening to 
the evidence. I don't believe that a seaman before the mast should 
be put in the position of questioning whether this is the proper thing 
to do or whether that is the proper tiling to do. At sea i believe the 
seamen should obey orders. Then, if the officer of the vessel has 
ordered — I mean of course, if the orders are not such as to be utterly 
unreasonable or utterly. dangerous and there is nothing to be gained 
by it. To show you an instance of that, I have been ordered over 
the ship's side to paint and scrape off when the vessel was goii^ nine 
knots an hour and when the sea washed up on the staging, where I 
was sitting. I think that is unreasonable. It isn't necessary and it 
is dangerous. 

Mr. Hardy. Your provision inserted in this bill makes imprison- 
ment discretionary with the court. 

Mr. Thayer. I understand this is in restraint of the court. I 
think it is a matter for discussion before the committee rather than 
with the witness. 

The Chairman. Have you any other facts to put before the 
committee ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. I have made a statement that I shall read rapidly. 
It deals with each particular section of the bill. 

Exhibit AB, 

This bill (H. R. 11372), which you have from the seamen and the shipowners, has 
18 sections; it deals with some 18 present provisions of law, either by amending or 
repealing them; it eeeks to make some provisions of law, adopted by some of the 
European countries, applicable here; it deals with the hours of labor at sea and in har- 
bor, with health and safety of passengers and crew, with the wages of the crew — ^means 
by which the wages agreed upon may be paid to the seaman, with personal freedom 
of the seaman — those in vessels of the United States and those coming to poHs of the 
United States in foreign vessels, by abolishing all imprisonment for violating a con- 
tract to labor while in a safe harbor, and it further seeKs to equalize cost of operation 
in all vessels leaving ports of the United .States and thus abolish discrimination in 
favor of foreign vessels now existing. We further seek to provide an opportunity for 
American boys to become seamen by providing that vessels of certain tonnage shall 
carry one or two American boys. 

The sections that deal with better security of life to passengers and crew are sections 
4 and 13. Section 4 seeks to amend section 4559 of the Revised Statutes so that a 
majority of a ship's crew, exclusive of the officers thereof, may call a survey to ascer- 
tain the vessel's seaworthiness. Section 13 is new and provides that at least 75 per cent 
of the deck crew, exclusive of licensed officers, shall be men who have had at least 
three years' experience on deck at eea or on the Great Lakes, and these same men shall 
have sufficient knowledge of English to understand orders given on shipboard. 

This amendment to the present law is, in our opinion, based upon our experience 
as practical seamen absolutely essential to the safe navigation of vessels. As the 
law stands at present the Department of Commerce and Labor can, through its officers, 
control the number of men to be employed on each separate steam vessel, but it has 
no control over what shall be the age, experience, or any other qualification that the 
men are to possess; To illustrate the actual condition of the law, let it be assumed 
that there are twin brothers, 18 years old, one in perfect health and the other somewhat 
deficient. They both seek employment in the Navy. One can pass the physical 
standard, the other fails. The one who passes the physical standard is sent to a train- 
ing station, where he will remain from six months upward. He is then sent as a 
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landflinan on board of a naval veasel and he gradually i>a88e8 through the grades of 
landsman, ordinary seaman, and able seaman, after having been 18 months to two 
years on the vessel. The brother that failed ships as able seaman on a merchant vessel 
carrying passengers, or otherwise, without any examination or preparation whatso- 
ever. Under the English law this could not be done. Before ne could sign as an 
able seaman he would have to serve on deck at sea for three years, one of which would 
have to be in a sailing vessel. A British vessel that would attempt to sign such man 
as an able seaman would be held up by the board of trade as unseaworthy. 

Section 14 provides means of carrying out the former section, and in addition pro- 
vides that all vessels coming to the United States, except in distress, must have in 
their service and on board a crew 75 per cent of which m each department shall be 
able to understand anv orders given bv the officers of such service. It will be seen 
that this would incluae foreign as well as American vessels. It is an application of 
the same principle that Great Britain maintains in making all regulations for the safety 
of life ana the safety of navigation applicable to all vessels coming to Great Britain, 
except when they come in in distress. 

Health is dealt with by sections 1, 5, 8, and 9. So much of section 1 aa is new pro- 
vides for a two- watch system of the deck crew, making an average of 12 hours' duty in 
24 while at sea; a three-watch system for the firemen — ^that is, 4 hours on duty and 8 
liours' rest while at sea; for all seamen, a 9-hour workday in port or in harbor; and fur- 
ther, that no unnecessary work shall be done on Sundays or legal holidays. This is 
the law of France, Germany, and Norway. It is the custom in all English vessels, a 
custom so unbroken that it has not been found necessary to pass auy laws dealing with 
the matter. Section 5 provides for the enlargement of the forecastles from 72 cubic 
feet, which is now the law, to 100 cubic feet — 16 square feet on the deck for each sea- 
man^ The laws of Great Britain, France, Germany, and Norway provide for at least 
120 cubic feet per man. Section 8 seeks to amend section 4611 of the Revised 
Statutes so as to make the vessel, as well as the master thereof, liable in damages for 
any punishment ille^ly imposed on any seaman being a member of the vessePs crew. 
Section 9 seeks to increase the daily rations of water from 4 quarts to 5, and on 
butter from 1 to 2 ounces. 

Wages. — Sections, 2, 3, 10, and 12 seek to amend the present law so that the seaman 
himself shall be the only recipient, first hand, of such wages as provided for in his agree- 
ment. Section 2 seeks to amend section 4529 of the Revised Statutes by increasing 
the penalty for failing to pay the seaman wages, when according to this section it 
should be paid, from one day s pay ^ two days' pay, for each day such wages is with- 
held. Section 3 seeks to amend section 4530 of the Revised Statutes so as to guarantee 
to the seaman a payment of such part of his wages at such times as provided in this 
section, a right wnich he is now compelled to surrender in order to obtain employment. 
The present statute contains a proviso that the seaman can sign away hi^ right under this 
section of the law. We seek to alter this so that all stipulations contrary to this section 
shall be held as void. Section 10 seeks to amend the present law so that in no case 
shall any seaman be paid any wages, nor shall any person be paid on his behalf any 
money until the seaman has actually earned same. The present law permits the sea- 
man in the foreign trade to stipulate in his articles of agreement for an allotment to 
an original creditor of the wages to be earned, not to exceed one month's pay. By 
agreement between the shipmaster and the marine employment agent (crimp), the 
seaman can not obtain employment, especially in a foreign vessel in an American port, 
unless by signing away the whole amount permitted by law. American vessels in 
the foreign trade, especially sailing vessels, do the same; that is, the power to fumisih 
a crew is granted to a marine employment agent, who, acting through the lodging or 
boarding-house keeper, compels the seaman to sign away all that the law permits. 
The presumption is that the seaman is in debt to the amount that he actually signs 
away. This presumption is practically always at variance with the fact. Section 12 
seel^ to amend section 4536 of the Revised Stetutes so as to make it applicable to men 
serving on deep-sea fishine vessels. 

Sections 6, 7, and 17 of the bill provides for the abolition within the jurisdiction of 
the United States, or any place subject to its jurisdiction, of all pensd punishment 
for the violation of a contract of labor. Section 6 seeks to amend section 4596 of the 
Revised Statutes by repealing so much thereof as provides for one moth's imprisonment 
for desertion in a freign port m a foreign trade, at the discretion of the judge. When 
the law of 1898, which repealed imprisonment for violation of a contract of labor in the 
coastwise trade or trade in nearby foreign countries was enacted^ 4^ per cent of the 
men who had been signed either failed to join the vessel, or having joined, deserted 
at the first opportunity. This law has been in operation for 12 years in this trade, and 
the number of those who failed to join or deserted has been reduced to less than 1} 
per cent. We seek now to extend this beneficent legislation to all seamen. Section 
7 seeks to amend section 5601 of the Revised Statutes oy striking from that statute the 
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wer^'^claim deserters/' and seetson 17 provides fcnr the repeal of such sections of our 
law as provide for the arrest and the delivering up to foreign vessels such seamen as 
have deserted from them and the abrogation of so much of treaties or consular conven- 
tions as provides for the arrest, imprisonment, and the delivering up to the vessel hroin 
which he has deserted of any merchant seaman. It has-been suggested that the 
amendment to section 4596 and 4601 would be sufficient, but we believe that il the 
treaties were permitted to stand, the seamen would be placed in the position of having 
a right to leave the vessel under one statute, but being subject to imprisonment for so 
doing under another statute. The rl^ht to imprison a seaman for violation of contract 
to labor, is a part of nearly all maritmie laws. It is jpart of that system of servitude 
under which nearly all workers suffered during the middle ages, it was modified in 
British ports several years a^. The commissions appointed hy Norway and Italy to 
inquire into the present maritime law and to make recommendations for proper amend- 
ments thereto, have recommended to their separate countries that the law be modified 
or repealed. The adoption of this bill into law would give to the seamen in the United 
States the same personal libert^r that is enjoyed by all other persons; no reasonable 
excuse exists for continuing the involuntary servitude imposed upon the seamen, aiMl 
it is not at all to be expected that any American boy will seek the sea while it m 
continued. 

Safety of life at sea is further dealt with in sections 15 and 16. Section 15 dealer 
with the towing of barges, with reference to which I desire to call your attention to 
what is said upon that subject on page 69 and 70 ol the Hearings held on December 14, 
to Exhibits F and 6. 

Section 16 prohibits towing of log or lumber rafts beyond a specific distance in the 
open sea. On this subject juease see pages 70 and 71 of the Hearings, December 14. 

Section 14 provides that vessels over 300 tons, or less than 1,500 tons, shall caixy 
one American boy, and vessels of a larger size two, if they can be obtained. Sections 
11 and 17 pro\'ide for the extension of these laws into certain vessels to which they 
do not bow apply and further the time in which the law, when enacted, shall go into 
force. In conclusion, we desire to call to your attention that in 1884 a law was en- 
actod wh^h authorized the American shipmaster to hire his crew in a foreign port, 
goinj; 1» the United States and back again to that same or other foreign port, witnout 
reshipping the crew in the United States. The purpose of this was to equalize the 
wages of seamen by leveling downward. It could only have been done in the interest 
of we shipowner, and with no r^ard whatever for the seaman. It has been in opera* 
tion for 26 years and has not fully succeeded, because a seaman on American vessels 
in 1898 obtained the right to leave his vessel in any port in the United States without 
any danger of being arrested and brought back to the vessel, there to labor against his 
will. Having due regard for the interests of the American shipowner, we believe it 
would be strictly in his interest to repeal all imprisonment of foreign seamen in the 
United States, as well as the American seamen m foreign countries, and to prohibit 
Hie giving of any allotment to original creditors or any advance, because it would 
tend to level wages in foreign vessels upward to correspond with wages in American 
ports. 

Drunkenness. — ^Those opposing this legislation claim that the seaman is so addicted 
to liquor that he can not be intrusted with some part of his own wages in ports where 
vessel loads or discharges cargo. In answer to that I desire to state that of the 6,000 
sailors on the Pacific mere is not 60 habitual drunkards. A sailor coming on board 
of his vessel out there intoxicated is a sight so rare that he would be promptly dis- 
missed. As conditions have improved ^ hope has increased and drunkenness has 
diminished. My information is that this was also the condition on the Lakes until 
the Lake carriers adopted and began enforcing their so-called ** welfare plan." Sea- 
men are not drunkaras, by the very nature of their calling they can not be, but the 
riffraff employed in their places usually are. 

Dirty hahUs. — It has been claimed by those opposed to this bill that seamen are 
80 dirty in their habits, and are such thieves that they will steal beddhig, if furnished, 
and will not use bathrooms or closets. Bedding is furnished on the Great Lakes 
and on the Pacific; it is not stolen. A few vessels on the Pacific have bathrooms, so 
also on the Lakes, aiid the bathrooms are used and are taken care of. They are pro- 
vided by law in Germany and France, and were adopted contrary to the will and 
■desire of those owning the vessels. It is claimed that men prefer to sit on the deck 
and take their meals in preference to going to a table. With reference to this it 
should be stated l^at messrooms were adopted on the Pacific as a result of a stren- 
uous campaign carried on by the seamen. 

i$if72.— Opponents to this bill claim that there are not enough skilled men to make 
it possible to obey this law if enacted. In this they are entirely mistaken. Skilled 
men have left and are leaving the sea. The passage of this measure will hold those 
who are there and who are seamen now, and this country will have the pick among 
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the world's teamen who understand the language. When the unskilled man is elimi- 
nated, the skilled men will reappear. That they are needed is conclusively shown 
by Exhibits A, B, C, and D, and by evidence presented at the hearings December 14. 

That our present laws are below other important maritime nations is conclusively 
shown by Exhibit I, and for further information upon that subject I respectfully 
refer the members of the committee and of Congress to Senate Document No. 379, 
Sixty-first Congress, second session. I would further call special attention to Appen- 
dix 7 of that document as setting forth the need of the seamen and of the country 
and the reasons therefor. 

With reference to the opposition which was claimed to exist among the seamen on 
the Atlantic, I beg to call attention to Exhibits K and L, and to add that in so far 
as the opposition is not based upon misinformation and misunderstanding the record 
has Mr. Bodine's testimony in full for the use of those who were not present; those 
who were present will need neither explanation nor comment from me. 

In conclusion it is stated by the opponents that this bill would have been a good 
bill 20 years ago. It is rather remarkable that the substance of this bill was sent to 
the late Senator Frye with explanations just 20 years ago this month. BUls were 
introduced in Congress by Hon. James G. McGuire, of California, in 1894. They 
were opposed by shipowners, shipbrokers, shipping masters, boarding masters, mis- 
sionaries to seamen, and masters of vessels, coming from Maine, Massachusetts, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. One of the bills was passed and it gave us some relief. 
The bills were reintroduced in 1896, again by Mr. McGuire. After lengthy hearings 
and very much opposition the House, under the leadership of Sereno fe. Payne, 
fxassed a bill which abolished imprisonment, however, without touching the trea- 
ties, abolished all advance or allotment to original creditor, and provided other very 
material reliefs. It failed in the Senate committee. It was reintroduced in the 
Senate in the following Congress and passed with sundry amendments, which the 
House finally consented to. In 1906 the Senate unanimously enacted a standard of 
individual efficiency, which failed to be adopted by the House because Gen. Gros- 
venor, then chairman of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, gave 
the House no opportunity to act. 

The bill was needed 20 years ago. The opponents are right in saying that it would 
have been good 20 years ago. It is more necessary now than it was then. The liior'- 
oughly trained seamen of the old school from whom the majority of present mastefB 
and officers graduated, are passing away, and unless action is taken now the time is 
not far distant when it will become such a question, ' ' Whence shall our officers come? '' 
that it may become necessary to naturalize Chinese and Japanese for this purpose. 
The man on the bridge muist come from the deck. Leave the deck to the oriental 
and he must be placed in command. The tools belong to those who can handle them. 

The Chairman. Let it go into the record. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. This deals with each particular section of the bill. 
The Chairman. There are a number of papers to be filed by the 
Great Lakes Shipping Association which are to go into the record. 

Pittsburgh Steamship Co., 

Cleveland^ January SO, 191£, 

Dear Sir : I give you below a list of the crews carried on one of our 600-foot steamers; 
also the total cubic feet, total square feet, and the net square feet in each room. The 
net square feet designates the space that is in each room, taking out the bed and 
lockers: 





Total 

cubic 

feet. 


Total 

square 

feet. 


Net square 
feet, exclu- 
sive of bed 
and cup- 
board. 


Captain 


840 
760 
560 
670 
550 
580 
966 
813 
508 
850 
2,580 
355 
344 


118 

108 

80 

96 

79 

83 

138 

116 

78 

85 

120 

51 

49 


92 


First mate 


60 


Second mate 


54 


2 wheelmen 


61 


2 watchmen 


40 


^ deck watchmen , . 


60 


1 chief engineer 


75 


First-assistant and second-assistant engineers 


73 


2 oilers 


32 


4 firemen 


55 


4 coal passers 


90 


Steward and cook 


30 


Porter 


3S 
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Baths and showen. — 1 bathroom for captain, 1 bathroom for engineers, 1 shower and 
toilet for crew in aft deck house, 2 showers and toilets for crew m forecastle, 2 water- 
closets for crew on main deck, I shower for crew on main deck. 
Yours,, very truly, 

Wm. W. Watterson, 
Superintendent of Construction. 
Mr. H. CouLBY, 

President. 



RBSCUE OF MAN IN LAKE ST. CLAIR BT STEAMER ' ' MALIETOA . ' ' 

On the ni^ht of October 14, 1911, the steamer Malietoa was proceeding up across 
Lake St. Gkor when Capt. Rice heard a cry for help from the water. It was about 
10.30 p. m., the night was verv dark, and there were a number of other boats going 
up with her. Capt. Rice sounaed an alarm and told the second mate to throw a ladder 
overboard that was lashed to the rail. They also threw him a life preserver, as they 
had about located him on the port side. The engine was stopped immediately, and 
in the meantime the crew were getting the boat ready. The ooat was lowered, and 
the man was rescued in 10 minutes after his first cry for help was borne to the Malietoa, 
and at that time the ship was proceeding on her course at the rate of 12 miles an hour. 
When picked up the man had cramps in one of his limbs and was nearly all in. Botii 
mates went in the small boat, and tne crew responded so quickly that one man found 
himself in an open boat with nothing on but his underclothes. 
In reply to a letter written to him, Capt. Rice reported as follows: 
** In reply to your letter of the 26th will say, had it not been for our custom of having 
boat and fire drill, Mr. Lafferty, of St. Clair, could not have been saved, for he haa 
cramps in one of his legs when picked up. It used to take from 8 to 15 minutes before 
the crew was organized in the lx)at and fire drills to get a Ijoat over the side. This man 
was rescued in 10 minutes after his first cry for help was l)orne to us, etc." 



RESCUE OF CREW OP STEAMER **STATB OP NEW YORK" BY STEAMER **MATAAPA.'* 

On the night of October 1, 1910, at 10.15p. m., the steamer Mataafa, towing the baige 
Alexander Holleyy both bound down with uron ore, when about 27 miles SE. by S. J a. 
of Thunder Bay Island, Lake Huron, wind northwest, strong and big sea, sighted wnat 
appeared to be a flare-up on a vessel ahead and off to eastward, which latter proved to 
be the steamer New York. Capt. H. J. R^an, of ihe Mataufay said that on first sight 
he mistook the flare-up to be tne opening and closing of a nre door on a single-deck 
steamer, but when nearlv abreast saw that the steamer was not under control, and had 
fallen off into the trou^n. Capt. Reagn took his steamer and consort a little to the 
southward before heading for the New Yorh^ so as to avoid the trough, and shortly 
after he had turned around, the New York suddenly disappeared. The Mataafa and 
consort went on up to windward and lay to, using storm oil in the hope of picking up 
the crew of the New York. The oil drifting down made it possible for the small boats 
of the New York to get alongside in safety. The Mataafa got a line to one of the boats 
and the baige Holley got the other. It took almost an hour to get the eight men out 
of the small boat onto the deck of the Mataafa, The first time the Mataafa turned 
around she rolled heavily, shifting the tops of the ore piled in the hold, and they had 
to put two feet of water in No. 5 tank on starboard side to take the list out of her. The 
next she turned around in the oil, she came around fine. Capt. Regan says he does not 
believe he could have made the rescue successfully without the use of oil, having used 
it through the closet and over the sides all the time while picking up the small Doats, 
and he can not say too much in its favor. He used in all about 10 gallons of raw lin- 
seed oil and about 20 gallons of storm oil. 

Detroit, Mich., October 4, 1910. 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co., 

Clevelandy Ohio. 

Gentlemen : We wish to extend our most heartfelt thanks to your company for the 
rescue by the Mataafa of the crew of the New York Saturday night. We are writing 
Capt. Regan, under separate mail, thanking him personally. We can not express 
our appreciation better than appears in an editorial in this morning's Free Press, copy 
of which we inclose. It was a fine act, and we appreciate most thoroughly the courtesy 
and kindness of your company, extended through the captains of the Mataafa and 
IlolUy. 

Yours, very truly. New York Steamship Co. 

Geo. F. Barr, Manager. 
21242—12 11 
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RBSGXJB OF CREW OF SCHOONER ^^KATE HOWARD" BT STEAMER "BESSEMER." 

About 5.45 p. m. , May 1, 1911, the steamer Bessemer, coal laden, on course from Point 
Betsie to Milwaukee, about 5 miles by Port Washington, lowered small boat and 
picked up crew of four men who were cunging to the capsized schooner Kate Howard. 
The wind was north-northeast strong and a heavy sea running. It had been snowing 
nearly aU afternoon and had just cleared a little, and the temperature was about 32. 
Oapt. Ckoise Burt noticed considerable lumber floating around, and the mate re- 
marked to him that some boat had lost her deck load. Capt. Burt noticed an object 
about 5 or 6 miles off to the westward. He could not tell wnat it was wiUi the glasses, 
but they could see it every time it came up on top of a sea, so he decided to go over and 
see what it was. He telephoned alt to the engineer and the cook, telling them to get 
things in shape, as he was going to turn around, knowing she would roll pretty heavily 
in tiiat sea. She came around allright, and they had not gone very lar when they 
could see what it was. There was an old lumber schooner with three men and a boy 
hanging onto the side. Capt. Burt did not think it safe to go alongside on account of 
the heavy se^a, but he decided to get a small boat over and rescue them if possible, 
as he felt satisfied the mates and the wheelsmen could handle the boat and tnat they 
did everything that could be expected of them. Capt. Burt says he put the Bessemer* s 
head into the sea, and she lay there sufficiently quiet to get the small boat over. They 
were to windward of the schooner. He then turned the Bessemer and run to leeward 
and lay there heading into wind imtil the small boat came alongside. The small boat 
went up under the lee of the schooner and took the men off one at a time, watching 
their chance to pull up close and then get away again before they were caught. They 
had to be very careful not to damage their boat. When they got back to the Bessemer 
the balance of the crew were standing by to get the men aboard, and after getting the 
rescued men aboard the small boat was hoisted aboard without confusion or any dam- 
age whatever. The Bessemer then proceeded to Milwaukee, arriving there at mid- 
night. The men who manned the small boat were: T. J. Coffey, first mate; Peter 
Molitor, second mate; Roy Stafford, able seaman; Hugh McKechnie, able seaman; 
William Collins, able seaman. 

Capt. Burt says First Mate T. J. Coffev handled the small boat with skill of a life- 
saver, and all the men seemed to be right at home in the small boat. The rescued 
men were in a pitiful condition and could not have hung onto the wreck much longer. 
They broke down and cried like children, and Capt. Burt says he can not understand 
how they hung on all day, as it had snowed and blew a gale all day, and he recalls that 
there were icicles on the Bessemer* s rail. The after crew fitted the rescued men out 
with dry clothing, and a little purse was raised for them, as they didn't have a cent 
of money. Capt. Burt did everything he could to make them comfortable on the 
vessel, and they bestowed many blessings on him and the crew when they left the 
boat, intending to get a tug and hunt for their wreck. A metallic lifeboat was used. 



RESCUE OF THE GREW OF SCHOONER "nAIAD" BY STEAMER ^^ELLWOOD.*' 

The steamer Ellwood, upbound light, passed Point Aux Barques, Lake Huron, a 
little after noon on October 22, 1911. Tne wind was then blowing a gale from the 
northwest and Capt. Hoffman hauled up into the bay so as to fetch the west shore 
about Point Sable. About 5 o'clock the water began to smooth and the Ellwood 
shaped her course for Thunder Bay Island. Shortly after this they sighted a vessel 
showing a torch about 4 or 5 miles to the eastward of them. The Elltoood watched it 
for a short time and then decided the^ were in need of assistance, so they went over 
and found it was the schooner Naiad in a waterlogged condition. By this time the 
wind had shifted to the southwest and the vessel was hove to and heading nearly into 
the wind. Capt. Hoffman asked the captain of the schooner what he wanted them to 
do, and he said to take them off. There was considerable sea rimning and Capt*. 
Hoffman had some doubt as to whether or not he could get alongside, but by tiie thud 
attempt he got the Ellwood Blongeide and he does not believe they touched the schooner 
at any time. The Ellwood used the regulation storm oil through the scuppers and 

Soured it over the side, and they had lines and ladders all ready and did not have much 
ifficulty in getting the crew aooard. It was not very cold, probably about 40 or 50 
above. By the time the rescue was effected the wind had died out and was not 
blowing to exceed 25 or 30 miles. 

Capt. Hoffman wanted the schooner to give him a line so he could tow him into some 
harbor and get the vessel out of the wav, but the schooner had no towline that would 
hold and their tow post was gone. Tney had lost their yawl boat and were pretty 
anxious to be taken off. 
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The captain, of the iVaia(/ addressed the following letter to the company: 
''I do not know how to express my thanks to the captain and his crew of the steamer 
Ellwood for saving the lives of my crew and myself on the schooner Naiad on October 
22, and also yom: agent at the Soo for the kindness he showed toward us and for trans- 
ferring us back on the steamer Cornell to our homes in Samia, and we were used very 
Idndly by them. Had it not been for the captain of the Ellwood there would have 
been no one left to tell the tale. Thanking you again, I am, 
"Yours, sincerely, 

"(Five people.)" 



RESCUE OF GREW OF STEAMER 



" HOPKINS" 



BT STEAMER 



"dinkey." 



When upbound light for Ashland on October 3, 1911, the steamer Dinhey, Capt. 
W. J. Hunt, rescued 13 people under the following circumstances: 

Alter passing through considerable wreckage, we sighted the steamer Hopkins, 
about 8 a. m., 22 miles east of Michigan Island, Lake ouperior, with her stem sub- 
merged and only 3 or 4 feet of her smokestack above water. We went over to her, 
but there was no sign of anybody on her forward. She had distress signals up. We 
then, sighted the yawl boat running before the sea. It was raining, with a 25-mile 
southeast wind, and about 35 above. We picked up the y^wl boat about 5 miles from 
the Hoptms. There were 12 men, 1 woman cook, and a dgg in the yawl boat, and 
while tney had a new metallic lifeboat and were well fitted out with a can of storm 
oHy some matches in a bottle, and a torch, all they could do waa to run before the sea. 
Gapt. Hunt says he got to windward of them and let the Dinkey drift down onto liiem, 
letting her get in the trough, backing and going ahead on a starboard wheel. They 
got a fine to them and threw over storm oil in pailsfull tmtil it reacheckthem and then 
pulled their boat alongside. The oil killed the sea, although the swell w^ still there. 
The Dinkey then moved ahead slow on starboard wheel and poured oil ow forward 
until they were aboard, saving their lifeboat, which they took ashore witK^them in 
Ashland. About a barrel of storm oil was used in all. Capt. Hunt had on^of the 
Dinkey's small boats manned and ready should he need it. The oil was the regi^tion 
storm oil, which the Dinkey had had aboard since she came out. 



Comparative statement ofwages^ 1909-10, 

CLASS A.— STEEL VESSELS. 



Master 

Mate 

SeMmdmate. 
Wheelsman.. 

I>o 

Watdunan.. 

Do 

Deokhand.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 



SeoondeiiMneer. 
TUbrdenguieer.. 

Handy man 

Oiler 

Do 

Fiiaman 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Steward 

Seoondoook 

Walter 

Porter 



Total. 



Time. 



lyear 

8 montlis.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

....do.... 
....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

10 montlis. 
....do.... 
....do.... 
8 months.. 

do.... 

....do.... 
....do.... 

do.... 

....da.... 

do.... 

10 months. 

do.... 

8 months. . 
do.... 



1909 



12,100.00 
1,000.00 
688.00 
490.00 
430.00 
430.00 
490.00 
260.00 
260.00 
260.00 
260.00 
260.00 
260.00 
1,760.00 
1,150.00 
800.00 
490.00 
490.00 
490.00 
490.00 
490.00 
490.00 
490.00 
860.00 
360.50 
279.00 
238.00 



1910 



15,505.60 



t2,100.00 
1,040.00 
720.00 
460.00 
460.00 
460.00 
460.00 
260.00 
260.00 
269.00 
269.00 
269.00 
260.00 
1,750.00 
1,260.00 
840.00 
446.00 
445.00 
446.00 
. 445.00 
446.00 
. 446.00 
446.00 
900.00 
964.50 
291.00 
250.00 



Increase. 



$40.00 

32.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 



100.00 
40.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15,00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
40.00 
14.00 
12.00 
12.00 



569.00 



Per cent. 



4.00 
4.65 
6.98 
6.98 
6.96 
6.98 
3.46 
3.46 
3.46 
3.46 
3.46 
3.46 



8.70 
5.00 
3.49 
3.49 
3.49 
3.49 
3.49 
3.49 
3.49 
4.65 
4.00 
4.30 
5.04 



Total wsffes paid, 1909 

Increased in 1910 (3.609 per cent) 

Wages paid in 1900 to those who were increased in 1910. 
Increased in 1910 (4.882 per cent) 



$15,505.50 

560.00 

11,655.50 

569.00 
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Comparative staUment ofwagUy 1909-10 — Continued. 

CLASS B.— STEEL STEAMER6. 



- 


Time. 
1 year 


1009 


1910 


Increase. 


Pa- cent. 


Master 


$1,800.00 

1,000.00 

688.00 

430.00 

430.00 

430.00 

430.00 

260.00 

260.00 

260.00 

260.00 

1,500.00 

1,000.00 

750.00 

430.00 

md) 

430.00 
430.00 
430.00 
430.00 
430.00 
750.00 
350.50 
279.00 
238.00 


$1,800.00 
1,040.00 
720.00 
460.00 
460.00 
460.00 
460.00 
209.00 
269.00 
200.00 
260.00 
1,550.00 
1,100.00 
840.00 
445.00 
44^.00 
445.00 
445.00 
445.00 
445.00 
445.00 
780.00 
364.50 
291.00 
250.00 






Mate 


Smontbs 

do 


$40.00 

32.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

50.00 

100.00 

90.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

30.00 

14.50 

12.00 

12.00 


4.00 


Second mate 


4.65 


Wheelsmaii 


do 


6.98 


Do 


do 


6.96 


Watrflhin!»-n 


do 


6.96 


Do 


do 


6.98 


Peck h<»-nd 


do 


3.46 


Do 


do 


3.46 


Do 


do 


3.46 


Do 


do 


3.46 


Engineer 


10 months 

do 


3.33 


Second engineer 


10.00 


Third emrfbeer 


do 


13.00 


Hondy miwi .... 


8 months 

do - 


3.^ 


Otter 


3.49 


Do 


..... do ........ 


3.49 


Fireman 


do. ....... 


3.49 


Do 


do 


3,49 


Do 


do 


3.49 


Do 


do 


3.49 




10 months 


4.00 


Second cook 


4.13 


Walter 


8 months 

do 


4.30 


Porter 


5.04 








Total 


14,125.50 


14,787.00 


641.50 











Total wages paid in 1909 

Increased in 1910 (4.54 per cent) 

Wages paid in 1909 to tnose who were increased in 1910. 
Increased in 1910 (5.205 per cent) 



$14,125.50 

641.50 

12,325.50 

641.50 



SECOND-CLASS STEEL VESSELS— BULK VESSELS. 





Time. 


1909 


1910 


Increase. 


Percent. 


Master 


1 year 


$1,600.00 
864.00 
600.00 
430.00 
430.00 
430.00 
430.00 
260.00 
260.00 
260.00 
260.00 
1,250.00 
900.00 
430.00 
430.00 
430.00 
430.00 
430.00 
750.00 
279.00 
238.00 


$1,600.00 
896.00 
624.00 
460.00 
460.00 
460.00 
460.00 
269.00 
260.00 
269.00 
260.00 
L 400. 00 
1,000.00 
445.00 
445.00 
445.00 
445.00 
445.00 
780.00 
291.00 
250.00 






MRt« 


8 months 

do.. 


$32.00 

24.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

150.00 

100.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

30.00 

12.00 

12.00 


3.704 


Second mate 


4.00 


Wh«»lSTnaii . , . 


..... do . . ...... 


6.1>8 


Do 


.... .do. ....... 


6.08 


Watchman 


do 


6,96 


Do 


do 


6.98 


Deck hand 


do 


3.46 


Do 




3.46 


Do 


do 


3.46 


Do 


do 


3.46 


Engineer 


10 months 

do 


12.00 


Second engineer 


11.10 


Otter 


8 months 

do 


3.49- 


Do 


3.49 


Fireman , ... 


do 


3.49 


Do 


do 


3.49 


Do 


do 


3.49 


Steward 


10 months 

8 months 

do 


4.00 


Waiter 


4.30 


Porter 


5.04 








Total 


11,39L00 




591.00 













Total wages paid hi 1909 

Increased in 1910 (5.19 per cent) 

Wages paid in 1909 to uiose who were mcreased in 1910. 
Increased in 1910 (6.030 per cent) 



$11,391.00 

501.00 

9,79L00 

501.00 
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Comparative statement of wages, i909-i0— Continued. 

STEEL PACKAGE-FREIOHT STEAMERS, 1,800 TO 3,000 GROSS. 





Time. 
Year 


1 

1909 


1910 


Inorease. 


Per cent. 


Msfftff 


$2,000.00 
864.00 
600.00 
430.00 
430.00 
430.00 
430.00 
260.00 
260.00 
260.00 
260.00 
260.00 
1,500.00 
1,000.00 
430.00 
430.00 
430.00 
480.00 
430.00 
750.00 
350.50 
279.00 


$2,000.00 
890.00 
034.00 
400.00 
460.00 
460.00 
460.00 
209.00 
269.00 
269.00 
269.00 
269.00 
1,560.00 
1,100.00 
445.00 
446.00 
446.00 
445.00 
446.00 
780.00 
364.50 
291.00 






Mate 


8i&0]iths 

do 


"■*$82."66* 

24.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

50.00 

100.00 

15.00 

15.00 

16.06 

15.00 

16.00 

30.00 

14.00 

12.00 


3.704 


Sobood matft 


4.00 


>yhmlff'niui 


do 


6.98 


I>o 


do 


6. 98 


WfttffhT«ftn 


do 


6.96 


Do 


do 


6.96 


Pfrnkhand 


do 


3.46 


Do 


do 


3.46 


Do 


do 


3.46 


Do 


do 


3.46 


Do : 


do 


3.46 


tSTiginwair ,,.,...,....,....,.,..,....,...... 


10 months 

do 


3.33 


fi«?oii<l enguMtar , . 


10.00 


Oiler 


8 months 

.. . ..do. ....... 


3.49 


Do 


. 3.49 


F>r9VTiftn ,.,_.-.._, . 


do 


3.49 


Do * 


do 


3.49 


Do 


• . . • • do ........ 


3.49 




10 months 

do 


4.00 


Second cook 


4.13 




8moh{& 


4.30 








12,513.50 




502.00 













Total wiMpcid in 1969 $12,513.50^ 

Incgeaaeoin 1910 (4j01 per cent) 502.00 

Wages paid in igro to those who were increased in 1910 10, 513. 50 

Increased in 1910 (4.775 per cent) 502.90 

FIRST-CLASS WOODEN STEAMERS. 





Time. 


1909 


1910 


Increase. 


Per cent. 


Master 


1 year 


$1,600.00 
864.00 
600.00 
430.00 
430.00 
430.00 
430.00 
260.00 
260.00 
260.00 
1,260.00 
900.00 
430.00 
430.00 
430.00 
430.00 
750.00 
350.50 


$1,600.00 
896.00 
624.00 
460.00 
460.00 
460r00 
460.00 
269.00 
269.00 
269.00 
1,400.00 
1,000.00 
446.00 
445.00 
446.00 
446.00 
780.00 
364.50 






Mate 


8 months 

do 


$32.00 

24.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

150.00 

100.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

30.00 

12.00 


3.704 


Second mate 


4.00 


Wheelman r . ... ...r., - 


do 


6.98 


Do 


do. 


6.96 




do 


6.96 


Do 


do 


6.08 


Deckhand 


do 


3.46 


Do 


do 


3.46 


Do 


do 


3.46 


Eneineer... 


10 months 

do 


12.00 


Second oripeer 


11.10 


oiler ."... 


8 months 

do 


3.49 


Do 


3.49 


Firewan ........ , . 


do 


3.49 


Do 


do 


3.49 


Steward 


10 months . . . 
do 


4.00 


Second cook 


4.13 








Total 


10,534.50 




555.00 













Total wages paid in 1909 

Inoreasea in 1910 (5.27 ner cent) 

Wages paid in 1909 to those who were increased in 1910. 
Increased in 1910 (6.21 per cent) 



$10,534.50 

555.00 

8,934.50 

555.00 
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Comparative statement of wageSf 1909-10 — ^Continued , 

BARGES. 





Time. 


1900 


1910 


Tmsease. 


 

Percent 


Master 


1 year 


S800.00 
510.00 
430.00 
430.00 
430.00 
430.00 
430.00 
430.00 


1800.00 
525.00 
445.00 
445.00 
445.00 
445.00 
445.00 
445.00 






Mate 


8 months 

do 


$15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 


3.00 




3.49 


Do 


do 


3.49 


Seaman 


do 


3.49 


Do 


do 


3.49 


Do 


do 


3.49 


Do 


do 


3.49 


RniriTiMr..,, , 


do 




Donk|>y man 


do 


470.00 
430.00 


485.00 
445.00 


15.00 
15.00 


3.20 


steward 


do 


3.49 








Total 


4,700.00 




135.00 













Total wamB paid inl909 

Increasea in 1910 (2.82 per cent) 

Wages paid in 1909 to those who were increased in 1910. 
Increased in 1910 (3.38 per cent) 



$4,790.00 
135.00 

3,990.00 
135.00 



Anohob Line, Lake & Rail, 

Buffalo, N. F., January 15, 1912. 

My Dear Mr. Goulder: I have your letter of 9th instant. I think inclosed state- 
ment you will find interesting, and possibly it may help you in what you are working 
out. 
I hope you are very well. 

Yours, very sincerely, J. C. Evans, 

Vice President and General Manager. 
Mr. Harvet D. Goulder, 

Goulder, Day, White, Garry & Duncan, 

Cleveland, Ohio, 
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Card of Wages Adopted by the Lake Carriers' Association. 
[Effective May 1 for the balance of season 1910 and all of 1911.] 

Steel steamers. 
First class: ?« month. 

Chief engineer (Class A, see note) |175. 00 

First assistant engineers (Class A, see note) 125. 00 

Second assistant engineers (Class A, see note) 84. 00 

Chief engineers (Class B, see note) 155. 00 

First assistant engineers (Class B, see note) 110. 00 

Second assistant engineers (Class B, see note) 84. 00 

First mates 130. 00 

Second mates 90. 00 

Cooks, vessels over 4,000 gross tons 90. 00 

Second cooks and waiters to Oct. 1 36. 00 

Second cooks and waiters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Porters to Oct. 1 30.00 

Porters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 35. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders to Oct. 1 52. 50 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen-lookoutsmen to Oct. 1 55.00 

Wheelsmen-lookoutsmen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Wheelsmen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Lookoutsmen to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Lookoutsmen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen to Oct. 1 31. 50 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation ; 40. 00 

Note. — Class A: Steel steamers of over 4,000 gross tons. Government raster. 
Steamers 4,000 to 5,500 gross tons carry third engineer only when equipped with 
water-tube boilers and mechanical stokers. 

Class B: Steel-bulk freight steamers of 2,100 to 4,000 gross tons, Government register, 
and steel package freight steamers over 3,000 gross tons. Government rcjgister. Steel- 
bulk freighters this class carry third engineer only when equipped with water-tube 
boilers and mechanical stoker. 

Second class: P*' month. 

Chief engineers, bulk-freight steamers 500 to 2,100 tons |140. 00 

Assistant engineers, bulk-freight steamers 500 to 2,100 tons 100. 00 

Chief engineers, steel package freight steamers, 1,800 to 3,000 gross tons. 155. 00 
First assistant engineers, steel package freight steamers, 1,8(K> to 3,000 

gross tons 110. 00 

First mates 112. 00 

Second mates 78. 00 

Cooks, vessels less than 4,000 gross tons 78. 00 

Second cooks and waiters to Oct. 1 36. 00 

Second cook and waiters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Porters to Oct. 1 30.00 

Porters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 35. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders to Oct. 1 '. 52. 50 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen-lookoutsmen to Oct 1 55. 00 

Wheelsmen-lookoutsmen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Wheelsmen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Lookoutsmen to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Lookoutsmen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen to Oct. 1 31. 50 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of season 40. 00 

Third class: 

Chief engineers, under 500 tons 1 105, 00 

Assistant engineers, under 500 tons 75. 00 

First mates 90.00 

Second mates (when carried) 60. 00 

Cooks 78. 00 

Second cooks and waiters, to Oct. 1 36. 00 
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Third class— Continued. Per month. 

Second cooks, Oct. 1 to close of navigation $37. 50 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 52. 50 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

WheelBmen-Lookoutsmen to Oct. 1 55. 00 

Wheelsmen-lookoutsmen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheekmen, to Oct. 1 50.00 

Wheelsmen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Loo.koutsmen, to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Lookoutsmfin, Oct. 1 to close of na\agation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 SI*. 50 

Ordinary seamen^ Oct. 1 to close of navigation 40. 00 

Wooden steamers. 
First class: 

Chief engineers, bulk-freight steamers over 1,200 tons; package freight 

steamers over 750 tons $140. 00 

Assistant engineers, bulk-freight steamers over 1,200 tons; package freight 

steamers over 750 tons 100. 00 

First mates 112.00 

Second mates 78. 00 

Cooks 78. 00 

Second cooks and waiters, to Oct. 1 36. 00 

Second cooks and waiters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation. 37. 50 

' Porters, to Oct. 1 30. 00 

Porters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 35. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 52. 50 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to <;lose of navigation 65, 00 

Wheelsmen-lookoutsmen, to Oct. 1 55. 00 

Wheelsmen-lookoutsmen, Oct, 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen, to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Wheelsmen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Lookoutsmen, to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Lookoutfflnen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 31. 50 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 40. 00 

Second class: 

Chief engineers, bulk-freight steamers 600 to 1,200 tons; package-freight 

steamers 600 to 750 tons 1 25. 00 

Assistant engineers, bulk-freight steamers 600 to 1,200 tons; package- 
freight steamers 600 to 750 tons : lOO. 00 

First mates 94. 00 

Second mates (when carried) 62. 50 

Cooks 78.00 

Second cooks and waiters, to Oct. 1 36. 00 

Second cooks and waiters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 52. 50 

Firemen, oilars, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen-lookoutsmen to Oct. 1 -. 55. 00 

Wheelsmen-lookoutsmen , Oct . 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Wheelsmen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Lookoutsmen to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Lookoutsmen, Oct. 1 to close of nav^ation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to. Oct. 1 31. 50 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of na^^gation 40. 00 

Barges. 

Mates on barges shall receive not less than $10 per month more than seamen on the 
same vessel; and donkey men $5 per month more than seamen. 

lifetes* wages on tow barges of the larger class (vessels which paid their mates $70 
a month last year) shaXl be $73 per month for the entire season. 

Able-bodied seamen on tow barges shall receive $52.50 per month until October 1, 
and $65 per month from October 1 to the close of navigation. 

I^e engineers on tow barges carrjdng towing machines shall receive $73. 
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The cooks on tow baiiges shall receive the same wages as the seamen on the same 
baises. 

Urdinary seamen on barges, $31.50 per month to October 1, and $40 per month from 
October 1 to close of na\'igation. 

Wages of seamen, firemen, oilers, and w^ater tenders employed in fitting out shall 
be $2 per day while they are not boarded on vessel. 

Wheelsmen-lookoutsmen are men who stand a three-hour trick at the wheel and three 
hours watch on deck each watch. 

Wheelsmen are men who stand a trick at the wheel, but will not watch. 

Lookoutsmen are men who stand a watch on deck, but can not wheel. 

Handymen, where carried, same wages as firemen. 

The following resolution was adopted unanimously^ by the Lake Carriers' Association, 
and as it admits of no deviation the ofiicers of our ships in all departments must govern 
themselves accordingly. 

The experience ol the shipowners, managers, and licenced ofiicers for the past years 
has demonstrated the necessity of what is referred to as the open-shop principle, in 
order to give that control and direction of the ships which is reqmred for the equal ^ockI 
of the owner, the employee of the ships, and the dependent trade. Ana so it is 
resolved: 

1. That the owners of ships on the Great Lakes do now declare that the open-shop 
principle be adopted and aahered to on our ships. 

That the Lake Carriers' Association stands for the foregoing principle. 

3. That the matter be referred to the executive committee with full power to act and 
carry out this principle. 

4. That it should be the aim of the committee in the means they shall adopt to recog- 
nize a fair and equitable rate of wages, to insist on such regulations as shall promote 
the comfort and well-being of the employees, shall put the discipline of the ship in 
the hands of her executive officers, and tendering liberal appropriate wages and condi- 
tions, requiring in response appropriate, diligent, and prompt service from the members 
of the crew. 

5. And at this meeting, representing 91 per cent of the tonnage of the association, 
as a definite and specific support to the committee it is voted to adhere to and observe 
this action, referring also any and all special cases to the committee. 

W. Livingstone, President. 



Card op Wages Adopted by the Lake Carriers' Association for the Year 

1910. 

Steel steamers. 
First class : Per month. 

Chief engineers (Class A, see note) , $175. 00 

First assistant engineers (Class A, see note) 125.00 

Second assistant engineers (Class A, see note) 80. 00 

Chief engineers (Class B, see note) 155. 00 

First assistant engineers (Class B, see note) 110. 00 

Second assistant engineers (Class B, see note) 80.00 

First mates 126. 00 

Second mates 86. 00 

Cooks, vessels over 4,000 gross tons -86. 00 

Second cooks and waiters, to Oct. 1 34. 00 

Second cooks and waiters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Porters to Oct. 1 28.00 

Porters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 35. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 ' 30. 00 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 40. 00 

Note.— Class A: Steel steamers of over 4,000 gross tons, Government register. 
Steamers 4,000 to 5,500 gross tons carry third engineer only when equipped with water- 
tube boilers and mechanical stoker. 

Class B : Steel bulk-freight steamers of 2,100 to 4,000 gross tons, Government register, 
and steel package-freight steamers over 3,000 gross tons. Government register. Steel 
bulk-freignters this class carry third engineer only when equipped with water-tube 
boilers and mechanical stoker. 
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Second class : Per month. 

Chief engineers, bulk-freight steamers, 500 to 2,100 tons $140. 00 

Assifitattt engineers, bulk-freight steamers, 500 to 2,100 tons 100. 00 

Chief en^neers, steel package-freight steamers, 1 ,800 .to 3,000 gross tons . . 155. 00 
First assistant engineers, steel package-freight steamers, 1,800 to 3,000 

gross tons 110. 00 

First mates 108. 00 

Second mates 75. 00 

Cooks, vessels less than 4,000 moss tons 75. 00 

Second cooks and waiters, to Oct. 1 34. 00 

Second cooks and waiters, Oct. I to close of navigation 37. 50 

Porters, to Oct. 1. 28.00 

Porters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 35. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 1 50. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65, 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 30. 00 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 40. 00 

Third clasa: 

Chief engineers, under 500 tons 105. 00 

Assistant engineers, under 500 tons 75. 00 

First mates 90. 00 

Second mates (when carried) 60. 00 

Cooks 75.00 

Second cooks, to Oct. 1 34. 00 

Second cooks, Oct. 1 to close of navigation. . .• w 37. 50 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 , 50.00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Wheelsmen, and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1. . - 30. 00 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation. 40. 00 

Wooden steamers, - 
First class: 

Chief engineers, bulk-freight steamers over 1,200 tons; package-freight 

steamers over 750 tons $140. 00 

Assistant engineers, bulk-freight steamers over 1,200 tons; package-freight 

steamers over 750 tons 100. 00 

First mates 108. 00 

Second mates 75. 00 

Cooks 75. 00 

Second cooks and waiters to Oct. 1 34. 00 

Second cooks and waiters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Porters to Oct. 1 28. 00 

Porters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 35. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

WTieelsmen and lookouts to Oct. 1.. . ^ 50. 00 

Wlieelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen to Oct. 1 30. 00 

. Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation -. 40. 00 

Second class: 

Chief engineers, bulk freight steamers 600 to 1,200 tons; package freight 

steamers 600 to 750 tons 125. 00 

Assistant engineers, bulk freight steamers 600 to 1,200 tons; package 

freight steamers 600 to 750 ton% 100. 00 

First mates 90. 00 

Second mates (when carried) 60. 00 

Cooks '... 75. 00 

Second cooks and waiters to Oct. 1 34. 00 

Second cooks and waiters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation .37. 50 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen to Oct. 1 30. 00 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 40. 00 
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Barges. 

Mates on barges shall receive not less than $10 per month more than seamen on the 
flame vessel; and donkey men $5 per month more than seamen. 

Mates' wages on tow haiges of ttie larger class (vessels wbic^ paid their mates $70 
a month last year) shall be $70 per month for the entire season. 

Able-bodied seamen on tow barges shall receive $50 per month until October 1 
and $65 per month from October 1 to the close of navigation. 

The engineers on tow barges carrying towing machines shall receive $70 ^ 

The cooks on tow barges shall receive the same wages as the seamen on the same 
banes. 

Wages of seamen, firemen, oilers, and water tenders employed in fitting out shall 
be $2 per day while they are not boarded on vessel. 

The following resolution was adopted unanimously by the Lake OarriexB* Associa- 
tion, and as it admits of no deviation the officers of our ships, in all departments, 
must govern themselves accordingly. 

The experience of the shipowners, managers, and licensed officers for the past 
years has demonstrated the necessity of what is referred to as the open-shop principle, 
in order to give that control and direction of the ships which is required for the equal 
pfood of the owner, the employee of the ships, and the dependent trade. And so it 
is resolved : 

1. That the owners of ships on the Great Lakes do now declare that the open-shop 
principle be adopted and aahered to on our ships. 

2. That the Lake Carriers' Association stands for the foregoing principle. 

3. That the matter be referred to the executive committee with full power to act 
and carry out this principle. 

4. That it should be the aim of the conumttee, in the means they shall adopt, to 
recognize a fair and equitable rate of wages, to insist on such regulations as shall 
promote the comfort and well-being of the employees, bhall nut the di8cq)liite of the 
ship in the hands of her executive officers, and tendering liberal appiopriate wages 
and conditions, requiring in response appropriate, diligent, and prqmpt service from 
the members of the crew. 

5. And at this meeting, representing 91 per cent of the tonnage of the association, 
as a definite and specific support to the committee, it is voted to adhere to and observe 
this action, referring al&o any and ail special cases to the committee. 

W. Livingstone, President. 

Card op Wages Adopted by the Lake ('arribrs' Association for the Year 1908. 

Steel steamers. 
First class: I*er month. 

Chief engineers (Class A, see note) $175. 00 

First assistant engineers (Class A, see note) •. 115. 00 

Second assistant engineers (Class A, see note) 80. 00 

(.'hief engineers (Class B, see note) 150. 00 

First assistant engineers (Class B, see note) 100. 00 

Second assistant engineers (Class B, see note) 75. 00 

First mates 125. 00 

Second mates ^ 86. 00 

Cooks, vessels over 4,000 gross tons 86. 00 

Second cooks and waiters, to Oct. 1 34. 00 

Second cooks and waiters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Porters to Oct. 1 28.00 

Porters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 35. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water.tenders, to Oct. 1 ." 50. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close^ of navigation. 65. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 •. 50. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 30. 00 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 40. 00 

Note. — Class A: Steel steamers of over 4,000 gross tons. Government register. 
Steamers, 4,000 to 5,500 gross tons carry third engineer only when equipped with water- 
f ube boilers and mechanical stoker. 

Class B : Steel-bulk freight steame rsof 2,100 to 4,000 gross tons. Government register, 
and steel package freight steamers over 3,000 gross tons. Government register. Steel- 
bulk freignters this class carry third engineer only when equipped with water-tube 
boilers and mechanical stoker. 
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Second class: Per month. 

Chief engineers, bulk freight steamers 500 to 2,100 tons $125. 00 

AfisiBtant engineers, bulk freight steamers 500 to 2,100 tons 90. 00 

Chief en^neers, steel package freight steamers, 1,800 to 3,000 gross tons. . 150. 00 
First assistant engineers, steel package freight steamers, 1,^ to 3,000 

gross tons 100. 00 

First mates 108. 00 

Second mates 75. 00 

Cooks, vessels less than 4,000 gross tons •. 76. 00 

Second cooks and waiters, to Oct. 1 34. 00 

Second cooks and waiters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Porters to Oct. 1 28. 00 

Porters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 35. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 , 50. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 30. 00 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 40. 00 

Third clafls: 

Chief engineers, under 500 tons 105. 00 

Assistant engineers, under 500 tons 75. 00 

First mates 90.00 

Second mates (when carried) 60. 00 

Cooks 75. 00 

Second cooks, to Oct. 1 34. 00 

Second cooks, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Firemeti, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookoute, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 66. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 30. 00 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 40. 00 

Wooden steamtTB. 
First class: 

Chief engineers, bulk freight steamers over 1,200 tons; package freight 

steamers over 750 tons 125. 00 

Assistant engineers, bulk freight steamers over 1,200 tons; package freight 

steamers over 750 tons 90. 00 

First mates 108. 00 

Seccxad mates 75. 00 

Cooks 75. 00 

Second cooks and waiters, to Oct. 1 34. 00 

Selcond cooks and waiters, 'Get. 1 to close of navigation , 37. 50 

Porters, to Oct. 1 ^ : 28. 00 

Porters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 35. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 50. 00 

* Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 66. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 30. 00 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 40. 00 

Second class: 

Chief engineers, bulk-freight steamers 600 to 1,200 tons; package-freight 

steamers 600 to 750 tons 1 14 . 00 

Assistant engineers, bulk-freight steamers 600 to 1,200 tons; package- 
freight steamers 600 to 750 tons 84. 00 

First mates 90. 00 

Second mates (when carried) 60. 00 

Cooks 75.00 

Second cooks and waiters, to Oct. 1 34. 00 

Second eooks and waiters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation • 37. 50 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 60. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct, 1 to close of navigation  65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 30.00 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of nav^ation 40. 00 
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Barges. 

Mates on barges shall receive not less than $10 per month m(^e than seainen on the 
8ame vessel; and donkev men $5 per month more than seamen. 

Mates' wages on tow baiges of the laxger class (vessels which paid their mates $70 
a month last year) shall be $70 oer montn for the entire season. 

Able-bodied seamen on tow barges shall receive $50 per month until October 1, 
and $65 per month from October 1 to the close of navigation. 

The engineers on tow baiges carryiji^ towing machines shall receive $70. 

The cooks on tow barges shall receive the same wages as the seamen on the same 
barges. 

Wages of seamen, firemen, oilers, and water tenders employed in fitting out shall 
be $2 per day while they are not boarded on vessel. 

The following resolution was adopted unanimously by the Lake Carriers' Associa- 
tion, and as it admits of no deviation the officers of our ships, in all departments, 
must govern themselves accordingly. 

The experience of the ship owners, managers, and licensed officers for the past vears 
has demonstrated the necessity of what is referred to as the open shop principle, in 
order to give that control and direction of the ships which is requirea for the equal 
good of the owner, the employee of the ships, and the dependent trade. And so it is 
resolved: 

1. That the owners of ships on the Great Lakes do now declare that the open shop 
principle be adopted and adhered to on our ships. 

2. That the Lake Carriers' Association stands for the foregoing jpriQciple. 

3. That the matter be referred to the executive committee with lull power to act 
and carry out this principle. 

4. That it should be the aim of the committee in the means they shall adopt, recog- 
nize a fair and equitable rate of wages, to insist on such regulations as fihalTpromote 
the comfort and well-being of the employees^ shall put the discipline of the ship in Uie 
hands of her executive officers, and tendenng liberal appropnate wages and condi- 
tions, requiring in response appropriate, diligent, and prompt service nom the mem- 
bers of the crew. 

5. And at this meeting, representing 91 per cent of the tonni^e of the association, 
as a definite and specific support to the committee, it is voted to adhere to and ob- 
serve this action, referring also any and all special cases to the committee. 

W. LiviNasTONB, President. 

Card op Wages Adopted by the Lake Carriers' Association for the 

Year 1907. 

Steel steamers. 
First class: P«r month. 

Chief engineers, (Class A, see note) $175. 00 

First assistant engineers (Class A, see note) 115.00 

Second assistant engineers (Class A, see note) * 80. 00 

Chief engineers (Class B, see note) 150. 00 

First assistant engineers (Class B, see note) 100. 00 

Second assistant engineers (Class B, see note) 75. 00 

First mates 125. 00 

Second mates 86. 00 

Cooks, vessels over 4,000 gross tons 86. 00 

Second cooks, and waiters to Oct 1 34. 00 

Second cooks and waiters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37, 50 

Porters to Oct, 1 28.00 

Porters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 35. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 • 50. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 30. 00 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 40. 00 

Note. — Class A: Steel steamers of over 4,000 gross tons, Qovemment rsigister. 
Steamers 4,000 to 5,500 gross tons carry third engineer only when equipped with water- 
tube boilers and mechanical stokers. 

Class B : Steel bulk freight steamers of 2,100 to 4,000 gross tons. Government register, 
and steel package freight steamers over 3,000 gross tons, Gk>venunent refldster. Steel 
bulk freighters of this class carry third engineer only when equipped with water-tube 
boilers and mechanical stoker. 
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Second class: Per month. 

Chief engineers, bulk freight steamers, 500 to 2^100 tons $125. 00 

Assistant engineer, bulk freight steamers, 500 to 2,100 tons 90. 00 

Chief engineers, steel package f re^ht steamers, 1 ,800 to 3,000 gross tons . . 150. 00 
First assistant engineers, steel package freight steamers, 1,^ to 3,000 

gross tons 100. 00 

First mates 108. 00 

Second mates 75. 00 

Cooks, vessels less than 4,000 gross tons 75. 00 

Second cooks and waiters, to Oct. 1 34. 00 

Second cooks and waiters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Porters, to Oct . 1 28 . 00 

Porters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 35. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1. 50. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 30, 00 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 40. 00 

Third class: 

Chief engineers, under 500 tons 105. 00 

Assistant engineer, under .500 tons ^.. . . 75. 00 

First mates 90. 00 

Second mates (when carried) 60. 00 

Cooks 75. 00 

Second cooks, to Oct. 1 34. 00 

Second cooks, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 60 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 50, 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 30. 00 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 40. 00 

Wooden steamers. 

First class: 

Chief engineers, bulk freight steamers over 1,200 tons; package freight 

steamers over 750 tons 135. 00 

Assistant engineers, bulk freight steamers over 1,200 tons; package freight 

steamers over 750 tons ^ 90. 00 

First mates 108. 00 

Second mates 75. 00 

Cooks 75.00 

Second cooks and waiters, to Oct. 1 34. 00 

Second cooks and waiters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Portere, to Oct. 1 28. 00 

Porters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 35. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 30. 00 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 40. 00 

Second class: 

Chief engineers, bulk freight steamers 600 to 1,200 tons; package freight 

steamers 600 to 750 tons 114.00 

Assistant engineers, bulk freight steamers 600 to 1,200 tons; package 

freight steamers 600 to 750 tons 84. 00 

First mates 90. 00 

Second mates (when carried) 60. 00 

Cooks . 75.00 

Second cooks and waiters, to Oct. 1 34. 00 

Second cooks and waiters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 50. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 • 30. 00 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 40. 00 
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Barges. 

Mates on barges shall receive not less than $10 per month more than seamen on 
the same vessel; and donkey men $5 per month more than seamen. 

Mates' wages on tow barges of the laiger class (vessels which paid their mates |70 
a month last year) shall be $70 per monui for the entire season. 

Able-bodied seamen on tow barges shall receive $50 per month until October 1, 
and $65 per month from October 1 to the close of navigation. 

The engineers on tow bazges carrying towing machines diall receive $70. 

The cooks on tow barges shall receive the same wages as the seamen on the same 
barsres. 

wages of seamen, firemen, oilers, and water tenders employed in fitting out shall 
be $2 per day while they are not boarded on the vessel. 



Card of Wages Adopted by the Lake Carriers' Association for the Year 1906. 

Steel steamers. 
First class: r Per month. 

Chief en^neers (class A, see note) $175. 00 

First assistant engineers (class A, see note) 115. 00 

Second assistant engineers (class A, see note) 80. 00 

Chief en^neers (ckSs B, see note) 150. 00 

First assistant engineers (class B, see note) 109. 00 

Second assistant engineers (class B, see note) 75. 00 

First mates 118. 00 

Second mates 80. 00 

Cooks, vessels over 4,00Q gross tons 80. 00 

Second cooks and waiters, to Oct. 1 30. 00 

Second cooks and waiters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Porters, to Oct. 1 25.00 

Porters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 35. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 .'. 45. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 45. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 27. 50 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close*of navigation 37. 50 

Note. — Class A: Steel steamers of over 5,500 gross tons. Government register. 
Class B: Steel bulk freight steamers of 2,100 to 5,500 gross tons, Government register, 
and steel package freight steamers over 3,000 gross tons, Government register. 

Second class : P«r month- 
Chief engineers $125. 00 

Assistant engineers 90. 00 

Chief engineers, steel package freight steamers, 1,800 to 3,000 gross tons. 150. 00 
First assistant engineers, steel package freight steamers, 1,8W) to 3,000 

gross tons 100. 00 

First mates 100. 00 

Second mates 70. 00 

Cooks, vessels less than 4,000 gross tons 70. 00 

Second cooks and waiters, to Oct. 1 30. 00 

Second cooks and waiters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Porters, to Oct. 1 25.00 

Porters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 35. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 45. 00 

P'iremen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 45. 00 

A\Tieelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 27. 50 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 
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Third class : Per month . 

Chief engineers |105. 00 

Assistant engineers 75. 00 

First mates 90. 00 

Second mates (when carried) 60. 00 

Cooks 70.00 

Second cooks, to Oct. 1 30. 00 

Second cooks, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 45. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsjien and lookouts, to Oct. 1. 45. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 27. 50 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Wooden steamers. 

First class: 

Chief engineers 125. 00 

Assistant engineers 90. 00 

First mates .•. 100. 00 

Second mates 70. 00 

Cooks 70.00 

Second cooks and waiters, to Oct. 1 30. 00 

Second cooks and waiters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Porters, to Oct. 1 25.00 

Porters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 35. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 45. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 45. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 27. 50 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation • 37. 50 

Second class: 

Chief engineers 114. 00 

Assistant engineers 84. 00 

First mates 90. 00 

Second mates (when carried) 60. 00 

Cooks 70.00 

Second cooks and waiters, to Oct. 1 30. 00 

Second cooks and waiters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 45. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts^ to Oct. 1 45. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 27. 50 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Barges, 

Mates on barges shall receive not less than $10 per month more than seamen on the 
same vessel, and donkey men |5 per month more than seamen. 

Mates' wages on tow oarges of the lareer class (vessels which paid their mates $70 
a month last year) shall be $70 per monm for the entire season. 

Able-bodied seamen on tow barges shall receive $45 per month until October 1, and 
$65 per month from October 1 to Qie close of navigation. 

The engineers on tow barges carrying towing machines shall receive $67.50. 

The cooks on tow barges shall receive the same wages as the seamen on the same 
bmes. 

Wages of seamen, firemen, oilers, and water tenders employed in fitting out shall 
be $1.75 per day while they are not boarded on the vessel. 

21242—12 12 
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Cabd of Wages Adopted by the Lake Carriers' Association for the Year 1905. 

Steel steamers. 
First class : Per n|ionth. 

Chief en^neers (class A, see uote) $175. 00 

First assistant engineers (class A, see note) 115. 00 

Second assistant engineers (class A, see note) 80. 00 

Chief en^eers (class B, see note) 150. 00 

First assistant engineers (class B, see note) 100. 00 

Second assistant engineers (class B, see note) 75. 00 

First mates 115. 00 

Second mates 80. 00 

Cooks 70.00 

Second cooks, to Oct. 1 30. 00 

Second cooks, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Porters, to Oct. 1 25.00 

Porters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 35. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 45. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 45. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 27. 50 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Note. — Class A: Steamers of over 5,500 gro^ tope, Goyemment cegiater. Ola^s B: 
Steamers of 2,100 to 5,500 gross tons, Government register. 

Seco^nd class : P«r inonth. 

Chief engineers $125. 00 

Assistuit engineers. . .• dO. 00 

First mates JfjO.QO 

Second mates 70. 00 

Cooks 70.00 

Second cooks, to Oct. 1 30. 00 

Second cooks, Oct. 1 to close of navigation , . . . 37. 50 

Porters, to Oct. 1 25. 00 

Porters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 35. 00 

Firemen, oilers, eskd water tenders, to Oct. 1 45. 00 

Firemen, oilers, wid water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct 1 45. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

OrdincHry seamen, to Oct. 1 ?7. 50 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Third class: 

Chief engmeers IflS. 00 

Assistant engineers 75. 00 

First mates 90. 00 

Second mates (when earned) * 60. 00 

Cooks 70.00 

Second cooks, to Oct. 1 30. 00 

Second cooks, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Firemen, oilers, and. Winter, tendei;^, tp Oct. 1 .45. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water teAde/p, Oct. 1 to close of navigatica;i 65. .00 

Wheelsmen ?ind, lookouts, to Oct. 1 .45,00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to, dope of n3,vigatioii ^.00 

Ordinary 8^?k?n€>n, to Oct. 1 27.50 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to clpse.of , i^avigatjon 37. 50 

TFoQ^n steatr^s. 
First class* 

Chief,eMiwe^^ ^9^00 

Assistant engmeers 90, QO 

First mates 100. 00 

Second mates 70. 00 

Cooks 70.00 

Second cooks, to Oct. 1 30. 00 

Second cooks, Oct. 1 to close of navigation.^ 37. 50 

Porters, to Oct. 1 25.00 
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First class— Continued . Per month. 

Porters, Oct. 1 to close of navigation $35. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 45. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen ana lookouts, to Oct. 1 45. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 27. 50 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Second class: 

Chief engineers 114. 00 

Assistant engineers .* 84. 00 

First mates 90. 00 

Second mates (when carried) 60. 00 

Cooks 70.00 

Second cooks, to Oct. 1 30. 00 

Second cooks, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 45. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 45. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 27. 50 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Barges. 

Mates on barges shall receive not less than $10 per month more than seamen on the 
same vessel, and donkey men $5 per month more than seamen. 

Mates* wages on tow barges of the larger class (vessels which paid their mates $70 
a month last year) shall be $70 per month for the entire season. 

Able-bodied seamen on tow barges shall receive $45 per month until October 1 
and $65 per month from October 1 to the close of navigation. 

The engineers on tow barges carrying towing machines shall receive $67.50. 

The cooks on tow barges shall receive the same wages as the seamen on the same 
barces. 

Wages of seamen, firemen, oilers, and water tenders employed in fitting out shall 
be $1.75 per day while they are not boarded on the vessel. 



Card op Wages Adopted by the Lake Carriers' Association for the Year 1904 . 

Steel steamers. 
First class: Per month. 

Chief engineers $150. 00 

First assistant engineers 100. 00 

Second assistant engineers 75. 00 

First mates 115. 00 

Second mates 80. 00 

Cooks 70.00 

Second cooks, to Oct. 1 30.00 

Second cooks, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 45. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct 1 45. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 -.---.• 25. 00 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Second class : 

Chief engineers 125. 00 

Assistant engineers 90. 00 

First mates 100. 00 

Second mates 70. 00 

Cooks 70.00 

Second cooks, to Oct. 1 30. 00 

Second cooks, Oct 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 45. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 45. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 25. 00 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 
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Third class : Per month. 

Chief engineers $105. 00 

Assistant engineers 76. 00 

First mates 90. 00 

Second mates (when carried) 60. 00 

Cooks 70.00 

Second cooks, to Oct. 1 30. 00 

Second cooks, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 45. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 45. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 25. 00 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Woodeii steamers. 

First class: 

Chief engineers $125. 00 

Assistant engineers 90. 00 

First mates 100. 00 

Second mates 70. 00 

Cooks 70.00 

Second cooks, to Oct. 1 30. 00 

Second cooks, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Firemen, oilers and water tenders, to Oct. 1 45. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 45. 00 

Wheelmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 25. 00 

Ordinary seamen, Oct 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Second class: 

Chief engineers 114. 00 

Assistant engineers 84. 00 

First mates 90. 00 

Second mates (when carried) 60. 00 

Cooks 70.00 

Second cooks, to Oct. 1 30.00 

Second cooks, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct 1 45. 00 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 45. 00 

\^^eelmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 25. 00 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Barges. 

Mates on barges shall receive not less than $10 per month more than seamen on the 
same vessel; and donkey men $5 per month more than seamen. 
' Mates' wages on tow barges of the larger class (vessels which paid their mates $70 a 
month last year) shall be $70 per month for the entire season. 

Able-bodied seamen on tow barges shall receive $45 per month until October 1, and 
$65 per month from October 1 to the close of navigation. 

The engineers on tow barges carrying towing machines shall receive $67.50. 

The cooks on tow barges shall receive the same wages as the seamen on tiie same 
barges. 

Wages of seamen, firemen, oilers, and water tenders employed in fitting out shall 
be $1.75 per day while they are not boarded on the vessel. 
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Card of Wages Adopted by^the Lake Carriers' Association for Year 1903. 

Steel steamers. 

First class : Per month. 

Chief engineers |150. 00 

First assistant engineers 100. 00 

Second assistant engineers ^ 76. 00 

First mates 115. 00 

Second mates 80. 00 

Cooks, to Oct. 1 66.00 

Cooks, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 86. 00 

Second cooks, to Oct. 1 .- 30.00 

Second cooks, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 60 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 47. 50 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 66. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 45. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 66. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 , 26. 00 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation ., 37. 50 

Second class: 

Chief engineers 126. 00 

Assistant engineers 90. 00 

First mates 100.00 

Second mates 70. 00 

Cooks, to Oct. 1 66. 00 

Cooks, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 86. 00 

Second cooks, to Oct. 1 .* 30. 00 

Second cooIk, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 47. 50 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 66. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 : 45. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 66. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 26. 00 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Third class: 

Chief engineers 105. 00 

Assistant engineers 75. 00 

First mates 90.00 

Second mates (when carried) 60. 00 

Cooks, to Oct. 1 66. 00 

Cooks, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 86. 00 

Second cooks, to Oct. 1 30. 00 

Second cooks, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 47. 50 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 45. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 25. 00 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Wooden steamers. 
First class: 

Chief engineers 125. 00 

Assistant engineers 90. 00 

First mates 100. 00 

Second mates ' 70. 00 

Cooks, to Oct. 1 •- 66. 00 

Cooks, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 86. 00 

Second cooks, to Oct. 1 30. 00 

Second cooks, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 47. 50 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, to Oct. 1 46. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation i 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 25. 00 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 
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• 

Second class: Per month. 

Chief engineers $114. 00 

Assistant engineers 84. 00 

FilBt mates 90. 00 

Second mates (when carried) 60. 00 

Cooks, to Oct. 1 66. 00 

Cooks, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 86. 00 

Second cooks, to Oct. 1 30. 00 

Second cooks, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Tiremen, oilers, and water tenders, to Oct. 1 47. 50 

Firemen, oilers, and water tenders, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Wheelfflnen ana lookouts, to Oct. 1 45. 00 

Wheelsmen and lookouts, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 65. 00 

Ordinary seamen, to Oct. 1 .• 25. 00 

Ordinary seamen, Oct. 1 to close of navigation 37. 50 

Barges, 

Mktes on barges shall receive not lees than |10 per month more than seamen on the 
same vessel; and donkey men $5 per month more than seamen. 

Mates' wages on tow bargee of the larger class (vessels which paid their mates $70 
a month last year) shall be $70 per monm for the entire season. 

Able-bodied seamen on tow barges shall receive $45 per month until October 1, 
and $65 per month from October 1 to close of navigation. 

The engineers on tow barges shall receive the same wages as the mate of the same 
bai^e. 

The cooks on tow barges shall receive the same wages as the seamen on the same 
barges. 

Wages of seamen, firemen, oilers, and water tenders employed in fitting out sliall 
be $1.75 per day while they .are not boarded on the vessel. 

The Chairman. The hearings on this bill are now closed, and as 
there is no quorum present, further consideration will not be taken 
until Thursday morning, when the committee may direct what further 
steps shall be taken in the matter of this bill. 

Whereupon the committee adjourned until Tlwrsday morning, 
February 8, at 10 o'clock a. m. 



62d Congress, ) HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, j Refcat 
ed Semon, ) ( No. 645. 



FREE AND EFFICIENT SEAMEN. 



May 2j 1912. — Referred to the House Calendar and ordered to be printed. 



Mr. Wilson of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, submitted the following 

EEPORT. 

[To accompany H. R. 23673.] 

The Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 23673) to abolish the involuntary servitude 
imposed upon seamen in the merchant marine of the United States 
while in foreign ports and the involuntary servitude imposed upon the 
seamen of the merchant marine of foreign countries while in the ports 
of the United States, to prevent unskilled manning of American ves- 
sels, to encourage the training of boys in the American merchant 
marine, for the further protection of life at sea, and to amend the laws 
relative to seamen, submits the following report, and recommends that 
the bill do pass with the following amendments: 

Page 11, line 1, after the word *' master,'' strikeout the word ^'of 
and insert the word ^'or." 

Page 17, strike out all of lines 8 and 9 and the words ''or of this 
preceding'' in line 11. 

Page 17, line 17, strike out the figures ''16" and insert the figures 
"15.'^ 

Page 18, Une 13, strike out the figures " 17" and insert the figures 
"16." 

The bill as amended will read as follows : 

A BILL To abolish the involuntary servitude imjMsed upon seamen in the merchant marine of the 
United States while in foreign ports and the involuntary servitude imposed ujMn the seamen of the mar- 
chant marine of foreign countries while in ports of the United States, to prevent unskilled manning of 
American vessels, to encourage the training of boys in the American merchant marine, for the further 
protection of life at sea, and to amend the laws relative to seamen. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled. That section forty-five hundred and sixteen of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

"Sec. 4516. In case of desertion or casualty resulting in the loss of one or more ©f 
the seamen, the master must ship^ if obtainable, a number equal to the number of those 
whose services he has been deprived of by desertion or casualty, who must be of the 
same or higher grade or rating with those whose places they fill, and report the same to 
the United States consul at the first port at which he shall arrive, without incurring 
the penalty prescribed by the two preceding sections. And in all merchant vessels 
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•I the United States the sailors shall, while at sea, be divided into at least two and the 
firemen into three watches, which shall be kept on duty alternately for the performance 
of ordinary work incident to the sailing and management of the vessel; but this 

Srovision shall not limit either the authonty of the master or other officer or the obe- 
ience of the seamen when, in the judgment of the master or other officer, the wbole 
crew is needed for the maneuvering of me vessel or the performance of work necessary 
for the saiety of the vessel or her cargo. While the vessel is in a safe harbor no sea- 
man shall be required to do any unnecessary work on Sundays or legal holidays, but 
this shall not prevent the dispatch of a vessel on regular schedule or when ready to 
proceed on her voyage; and at all other times while the vessel is in a safe harbor 
nine hours, inclusive of anchor watch, shall constitute a day's work. Whenever the 
master of any vessel shall fail to comply with this section the seamen shall be entitled 
to discharge from such vessel and shall, upon demand, receive wages then earned. 
But this section shall not apply to fishing or whaling vessels or yachts. '^ 

Sec. 2. That section forty-five hundred and twenty-nine of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

"Sec. 4529. The master or owner of any vessel making coasting voyages shall pay 
to every seaman his wages within two days after the termination of the agreement 
imder which he was shipped, or at the time such seamen is dischaiged, whichever first 
Jbappens; and in case of vessels making foreign voyages, or from a port on the Atlantic 
to a port on the Pacific, or vice versa, within twenty-four hours after the careo has 
been discharged, or within four days after the seaman has been discharged, whidiever 
first happens; and in all cases the seaman shall be entitled to be paid at the time of 
his discnaige on account of wages a sum equal to one- third part of the balance due him. 
Every master or owner who refuses or neglects to make payment in the manner herein- 
before mentioned without sufficient cause shall pay to the seaman a sum equal to two 
days' i)ay for each and every day during which payment is delayed beyond the 
vespective periods, which sum shall be recoverable as wages in any claim made before 
the court; but this section shall not apply to masters or owners of any vessel the 
■eamen of which are entitled to share in the profits of the cruise or voyage." 

Sec. 3. That section forty-five hundred and thirty of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

"Sec. 4530. Every seaman on a vessel of the United States shall be entitled to 
receive, within forty-eight hours after demand therefor, from the master of the vessel 
to which he belongs, one-half part of the wages which shall be due him at every port 
where such vessel, after the voyage has been commenced, shall load or deliver cargo 
before the voyage is ended; and all stipulations to the contrary shall be held as void. 
And when the voyage is ended every such seaman shall be entitled to the remainder 
of the wages which shall then be due him, as provided in section forty.-five hundred 
and twenty-nine of the Revised Statutes: Providedy That notwithstanding any release 
signed by any seaman under section forty-five hundred and fifty-two of the Revised 
Statutes any court having jurisdiction may upon good cause shown set aside such 
release and take such action as justice shall re(][uire: Provided further , That this section 
shaJl apply to seamen on foreign vessels while m harbors of the United States, and the 
courts of the United States shall be open to such seamen for its enforcement." 

Sec. 4. That section forty-five hundred and fifty-nine of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

^ Sec. 4559. Upon a complamt in writing, signed by the first and second officers or a 
majority of the crew of any vessel, while in a foreign port, that such vessel is in an 
imsuitable condition to go to sea because she is leaky or insufficiently supplied with 
nils, rigging, anchors^ or any other equipment, or that the crew is insufficient to man 
her, or tihat her provisions, stores,, and supplies are not or have not been during the 
voyage sufficient or wholesome, thereupon, in any of these or like cases, the coi^ular 
or a commercial agent who may discharge any of the duties of a consul shall cause to 
be appointed three persons of like qualifications with those described in section forty- 
five nundred and fifty-seven, who shall proceed to examine into the cause of complaint 
and who shall proceed and be governed in all their proceedings as provided by said 
section." 

Sec 5. That section two of the act entitled ** An act to amend the laws relating to 
navigation," approved March third, eighteen himdred and ninety-seven, be, and is 
hereby, amended to read as follows: 

" Sec. 2. That on all merchant vessels of the United States the construction of which 
diall be begun after the passi^ of this act, except yachts, pilot boats, or vessels of 
less than one hundred tons register, every place appropriated to the crew of the vessel 
ihall have a space of not less than one hundred cubic feet and not less than sixteen 
square feet, measured on the floor or deck of that place, for each seaman or apprentice 
MIfed therein; such place or lodging shall be securely constructed, properly lighted, 
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drained, heated, and ventilated, properly protected from weather and sea, and, as far 
as practicable, properly shut off and protected from the effluvium of cargo or bilge 
water. And every such crew space shall be kept free from goods or stores not being 
the personal property of the crew occupying said place in use during the voyage. 

"Every steamboat of the United States plying upon the Mississippi River or its 
tributaries shall furnish an appropriate place for tne crew, which shall conform to the 
requirements of this section, so far as they are applicable thereto, by providing sleeping 
room in the engine room of such steamboat, properly protected from the cold, wmd, 
and rain by means of suitable awnings or screens on either side of the guards, or sides 
and forward, reaching from the boiler deck to the lower or main deck, under the direc- 
tion and approval of the Supervising Inspector General of Steam Vessels, and shall be 
properly heated. 

** All merchant vessels of the United States the construction of which shall be begun 
after the passage of this act having more than twenty men on deck must have at least 
one light, clean, washing place. There shall be provided at least one washing outfit 
for every two men of the watch. The washing place shall be properly heated. A 
separate washing place shall be provided for me fireroom and engine-room men, if 
their number exceed ten, which shall be large enough to accommodate at least one-sixth 
of them at the same time, and have hot ana cold water supply and a sufficient number 
of washtubs, sinks, and shower baths. 

**Any failure to comply with this section shall subject the owner or owners to a 
penalty of five hundred dollars." 

Sec. 6. That section forty-five hundred and ninety-six of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

* * Sec . 4596 . Whenever any seaman who has been lawfully engaged or any apprentice 
to the sea service commits any of the following offenses he shall be punished as follows: 

" First. For desertion, by forfeiture of all or any part of the clothes or effects he leaves 
on board and of all or any part of the wages or emoluments which he has then earned. 

"Second. For neglecting or refusing without reasonable cause to join his vessel or 
to proceed to sea in his vessel or for absence without leave at any time within twenty- 
four hours of the vessel's sailing from any port, either at the commencement or during 
the progress of the vovage, or for absence at any time without leave and without 
fiufi&cient reason from his vessel and from his duty, not amounting to desertion, by 
forfeiture from his wages of not more than two dayB' pay or sufficient to defray any 
expenses which shall have been properly incurred in niring a substitute. 

"Thfrd. For quitting the vessel, without leave, after her arrival at the port of her 
delivery and before she is placed in security, by forfeiture from his wages of not more 
than one month's pav. 

'* Fourth. For willful disobedience to anv lawful command at sea, by being, at the 
option of the master, placed in frons until such disobedience shall cease, and upon 
arrival in port by forfeiture from his wages of not more than four days' pay, or, at the 
discretion of the court, by imprisonment for not more than one month. 

** Fifth. For continued willful disobedience to lawful command or continued willful 
neglect of duty at sea,''by being, at the option of the master, placed in irons, on bread 
and water, with full rations every fifth day, until such disobedience shall cease, and 
upon arrival in port by forfeiture for every twenty-four hours' continuance of such 
disobedience or neglect, of a sum of not more than twelve days' pay, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than three months, at the discretion of the court. 

*' Sixth. For assaulting any master or mate, by imprisonment of not more than two 
years. 

"Seventh. For willfully damaging the vessel, or embezzling or willfully damaging 
any of the stores or cargo, by forfeiture out of his wages of a sum equal in amount to 
-the loss thereby sustained, and also, at the discretion of the court, by imprisonment 
of not more than twelve months. 

"Eighth. For any act of smuggling for which he is convicted and whereby loss or 
damage is occasioned to the master or owner, he shall be liable to pay such master or 
owner such a sum as is sufficient to reimburse the master or owner for such loss or 
damage, and, the whole or any part of his wasres may be retained in satisfaction or on 
account of such liability, and he shall be liable to imprisonment for a period of not 
^nore than twelve months." 

Sec. 7. That section forty-six hundred of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

"Sec. 4600. It shall be the duty of all consular officers to discountenance insubordi- 
nation by every means in their power, and, where the local authorities can be usefully 
employed for that purpose, to lend thefr aid and use their exertions to that end in the 
most effectual manner. In all cases where seamen or officers are accused, the consular 
oflScer shall inquire into the facts and proceed as provided in section forty-five hundred 
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and eighty-three of the Revised Statutes; and the officer dischaiging such seaman 
shall enter upon the crew list and shippii^ articles and official log the cause of such 
dischaise and the particulars in which the cruel or unusual treatment consisted, and 
subscribe his name thereto officially. He shall read the entry made in the official log 
to the master, and his reply thereto, if any, shall likewise be entered and subscribea 
in the same manner." 

Sec. 8. That section forty-six hundred and eleven of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

''Sec. 4611. Flogging and all other forms of corporal punishment are hereby pro- 
hibited on board of anv vessel, and no form of corporal punishment on bo^xi of anv 
vessel shall be deemed justifiable, and any master or omer officer thereof who shall 
violate the aforesaid provisions of this section, or either thereof, ehall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, punishable by imprisonment for not less than three months nor 
more than two years. Whenever any officer other than the master of such vessel shsdl 
violate any provision of this section it shall be the duty of such master to surrender 
such officer to the proper authorities as soon as practicaole. Any failure on tiie x>art 
of such master to comply herewith, which failure shall result in the escape of such offi- 
cer, shall render the master or the vessel liable in damages for such punishment to tlie 
person illcjgally punished by such officer. '^ 

Sec. 9. That section twenty-three of the act entitled ''An act to amend the laws re- 
lating to American seamen, for the protection of such seamen, and to promote com- 
merce,'* approved December twenty-first, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, be, 
and is hereby, amended as regards the items of water and butter, so that in ueu of a 
daily requirement of four (quarts of water there shall be a requirement of five quarts 
of water every day, and in lieu of a daily requirement of one ounce of butter there shall 
be a requirement of two ounces of butter every day. 

Sec. 10. That section twenty-four of the act entitled ''An act to amend the laws 
relating to American seamen, for the protection of such seamen, and to promote com- 
merce, approved December twenty-nrst, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, be, and 
is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

"Sec 24. That section ten of chapter one hundred and twenty-one of the laws of 
eighteen hundred and eighty-four, as amended by section three of cnapter four hundred 
and twenty-one of the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-six, be, and is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

'"Sec. 10 (a). That it shall be, and is hereby, made unlawful in any case to pay any 
seaman wages in advance of the time when he has actually earned the same, or to pay 
such advance wages, or to make any order or note or any other evidence of indebtedness 
therefor to any other person, or to pay any person, for the shipment of seamen when pay- 
ment is deducted or to be deducted fron a seaman's wages. Any person violating any 
of the foregoing provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction shall be punished by a fine of not less than twenty-five nor more 
than one hundred dollars, and may also be imprisoned for a period oi not exceeding 
six months, at the discretion of the court. The payment of such advance wages or 
allotment shall in no case, except as herein providea, absolve the vessel or the master 
or the owner thereof from the mil payment of wages after the same shall have been 
actually earned, and shall be no defense to a libel suit or action for the recovery of such 
wages. If any person shall demand or receive, either directly or indirectly, from any 
seaman or other person seeking employment as seaman, or from any person on his be- 
half, any remuneration whatever for providing him with employment, he shall for 
every such offense be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be imprisoned not 
more than six months or fined not more than five hundred dollars. 

"'(b) That it shall be lawful for any seaman to stipulate in his shipping agreement 
for an allotment of any portion of the wages he may earn to his grandparents, parents, 
wife, sister, or children. 

'"(c) That no allotment shall be valid unless signed by and approved by the 
shipping commissioner. It shall be the duty of the said commissioner to examine 
such allotments and the parties to them and enforce compliance with the law. All 
stipulations for the allotment of any part of the wages of a seaman during his absence 
which are made at the commencement of the voyage shall be inserted m the agree- 
ment and shall state the amounts and times of the payments to be made and the per^ 
sons to whom the payments are to be made. 

"'(d) That no allotment except as provided for in this section shall be lawful. 
Any person who shall falsely claim to be such relation, as above described, of a sea- 
man under this section shall for every such offense be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing five hundred dollars or imprisonment not exceeding six months, at the discretion 
of the court. 

'"(e) That this section shall apply as well to foreign vessels as to vessels of the 
United States, and any master, owner, consignee, or agent of any foreign vessel who 
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bas violated its proviBions shall be liable to the same penalty that the master, owner, 
or s^ent of a vessel of the United States would be for similar violation. 

''^The master, owner, consignee, or agent of any foreign vessel seeking clearance 
from a ^pott of the United States shall present his shipping articles at the office of 
(clearance and no clearance shall be granted any such vessel unless the provisions of 
this section have been complied with. 

"*(f) That under the direction of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor the Com- 
missioiier of Navigation shall make regulations to carry out this section. "* 

Sec. 11. That section forty-five hundred and thirty-six of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

*'Sec. 4536. No wages due or accruing to any seaman or apprentice shall be sub- 
ject to attachment or arrestment from any court, and every payment of wages to a 
seaman or apprentice shall be valid in law, notwithstanding any previous sale or 
assignment of wages or of any attachment, encumbrance, or arrestment thereon; 
and no assignment or sale of wages or of salvage made prior to the accuring thereof shall 
bind the party making the same, except such allotments as are authorized by this 
title. This section shall apply to fishermen employed on fishing vessels as well as 
to other seamen." 

Sec. 12. That no vessel, except those navigating rivers exclusively and except 
as provided in section one of this act, shall be permitted to depart from any port of 
the United States unless she has on board a crew not less than seventy-five per centum 
of which, in each department thereof, are able to understand any order given by 
the officers of such vessel, nor unless forty per centum in the first year, forty-five 
per centum in the second year, fifty per centum in the third year, fifty-five per centum 
in the fourth year after the passage of this act, and thereafter sixty-five per centum 
of her deck crew, exclusive of licensed officers, are of a rating not less than able sea- 
man: Provided y That no vessel carrying passengers, except those navigating rivers 
and harbors exclusively, shall be permitted to depart from any port of the United 
States imless she shall have a sufficient crew to man each lifeboat with not less than 
two men of the rating of able seaman or higher. 

No person shall be rated as an able seaman unless he is nineteen years of age or 
upward and has had at least three years' service on deck at sea or on the Great Lakes. 
Any person may make application to any board of local inspectors for a certificate of 
service as able seaman, and upon proof being made to said board by affidavit, under 
rule approved by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, showing the nationality of 
the applicant and the vessel or vessels on which he has had service and that he has 
had at least three years' service on deck at sea or on the Great Lakes, the board of 
local inspectors shall issue to said applicant a certificate of service, which shall be 
retained by him and be accepted as prima facie evidence of his rating as an able seaman. 

Each board of local inspectors shall keep a complete record of all certificates of serv' 
ice issued by them and to whom issued and shall keep on file the affidavits upon which 
said certificates are issued. 

The collector of customs may, upon his own motion, and shall, upon the sworn 
information of any citizen of the united States setting forth that this section is not 
b'einp complied with, cause a muster of the crew of any vessel to be made to determine 
the lact; and no clearance shall be given to any vessel failing to comply with the 
provisions of this section. 

Sec. 13. That every sailing or steam vessel shall carry in her crew a boy or boys, 
native of the United States, or one whose father or mother is a naturalized citizen of 
the United States, as follows: If she be three hundred registered tons or more, but less 
than one thousand five hundred register tons, at least one boy; if she be one thousand 
^ve hundred tons register or more, at least two boys or apprentices. Any vessel leav- 
ing any port of the United States without the boy or toys required by this section 
shall be liable to a penalty of one hundred dollars for each offense: Provided^ That this 
penalty shall not apply if, after reasonable diligence, the boy or boys required by 
this section could not be obtained. 

Sec. 14 . That towing of more than one barge or other vessel fifty miles or more through 
the open sea is hereby prohibited, unless such barges or vessels so towed are provided 
with sail or other motive power and a crew sufficient to manage such barges or vessels. 

Any person, firm, or corporation violating the provisions of this section shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be punished by a fine not exceeding two thousand 
five hundred dollars nor less then five nundred dollars, or by imprisonment for not less 
than ninety days nor more than one year, or by botii such fine and imprisonment, 
in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 15. That section fifty- two hundred and eighty of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and is hereby, repealed, and that section four thousand and eighty- 
one be amended by adding at the end thereof the following proviso: Provided, That this 
section and the foregoing sections, four thousand and seventy-nine and four thousand 
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and eighty, shall in no case be held or construed to require or authorize the arrest^ 
imprisonment, or delivering up of any deserter or desertmg seaman to the vessel from 
which he has deserted, unless the application in writing required thereby shall allege, 
and on examination it be made to appear, that such deserter or deserting seaman has 
been guilty on board of such vessel of some act or omission which is a criminal offense 
under the laws of the foreign nation to which such vessel belongs, other than having 
withdrawn, or being about to withdraw, himself from the control and discipline of 
the master and officers of the vessel. That all treaties in conflict with this act oe, and 
are hereby, abrogated, and the President of the United States is required at once to 
so notify every nation having any such treaty. 

Sec. 16. That this act shall take effect, as to all vessels of the United States, ninety 
days after its passage, and as to foreign vessels twelve months after its passage, save 
and except that such parts hereof as provide for the abrogation of any stipulation by 
treaty or convention with any foreign nation shall only take effect after such notice 
and at the expiration of such time as may be required by the terms of such treaty, 
stipulation, or convention. 

The recent terrible disaster to the steamship Titanic by which 
many hundreds of Uves were lost has attracted universal attention 
to the necessity for stricter laws and regulations in order to promote 
the safety of passengers and crews at sea. Several additions to our 
laws are needed in order to accomplish that purpose. Among these 
are a sufficient number of lifeboatS; rafts, and appUances to carry, 
at one time, all of the passengers and crew which any vessel may 
carry or be hcensed to carry; a regulation of the systems of wireless 
telegraphy to the end that proper communication may at all times 
be maintained; a sufficient number of officers to properly navigate 
the vessel and handle the crew; and a crew with sufficient knowledge 
of the language of the officers to be able to understand their orders 
and skill enough to obey those orders when given. 

The committee has reported three bills dea^ng with these subjects: 
One bill dealing with lileboats and wireless telegraphy; another bill 
providing a manning scale for officers; and this bOl, which proposes to 
extend the operation of the thirteenth amendment to seamen, pro- 
vide a manning scale and establish a standard of efficiency based upon 
experience. In the judgment of your committee this bill will be 
more far-reaching than any measure now pending in Congress. There 
is no other portion of our citizens or resiaents wno can be compelled, 
under penalty of imprisonment, to fulfill a civil contract to labor. 
The seamen alone remain as the last remnant of serfdom. The sea- 
man may be, and is, compelled to sign a contract to labor before he 
can secure employment, and to fulfill such contract after he has 
signed it, and the inevitable result has followed, that the self-respect- 
ing man or boy prefers employment on land to that of employment 
at sea, and only those accept a seafaring life who by propinquity or 
necessity are compelled £o do so. 

It is needless in this age to argue for the right of men to be free. 
It is an established fact in our fundamental law and should be applied 
to seamen as well as others You can not control man's labor without 
controlling the man himself. If he is to be free, he must have the 
right to labor or not, as best suits his own judgment or convenience. 
Labor power is a part of man; it is generated within him and can 
only be exercised and utilized through his brain power and will. To 
compel him to use it against his will is to make him to all intents and 
purposes a slave. 

This bill relieves him from that condition. By relieving the seaman 
from any criminal proceedings for violating a contract to labor, leaving 
only the civil process as a remedy, you place him exactly in the same 
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position as other workmen, and the result will be to gradually improve 
the standard of the men who go down to the sea, not only of those in 
OUT own shipping, but of those in all ships entering our ports, until 
it has reached the same standard as that of workmen on land. 

Two things are essential to the building up of our merchant marine: 
one is the creating of a condition where the initial cost of the vessel 
is as low as that of the foreign vessel and the other is an equalization 
of the operating expenses. 

This Dill win tend to equalize the operating expenses. Under 
existing laws men may be and are employed at the ports where the 
lowest standard of living and wages obtain. The wages in foreign 
ports are lower than they are in the ports of the United States; hence 
the operating expenses of a foreign vessel are lower than the operating 
expenses of an American vessel. It is not proposed to prevent vessels 
from employing seamen in ports where they can secure them cheapest, 
but it is proposed by this dUI to give the seamen the right to feave 
the ship when in a safe harbor, and in time this will result in foreign 
seamen engaged on vessels coming into ports of the United Statoi 
being paid the same wages as obtain here, as a means of retaining 
their crews for the return voyage. That will equalize the cost (3 
operation, so that vessels of the United States will not be placed at a 
disadvantage. 

The biQ further provides for a standard of efficiency based upon 
three years' service at sea or on the Great Lakes. It is weU to provide 
for sufficient eauipment in the form of lifeboats to take care of all of the 
passengers ana crew in the event of accident at sea, but it is prac- 
tically useless to provide such equipment unlejs you at the same 
time provide a sufncient number of men with a sufficient amount of 
skill and experience to handle the lifeboats when needed. 

The present law provides no standard of efficiency and leaves the 
question of the number of seamen entirely to the discretion of the 
local board of inspectors. When you take into consideration the 
immense interests mvolved in our shipping and the vast number of 
eople whose safety is at stake, it will be readily realized what a great 
urden of responsibiUty is placed upon the shoulders of these inspec- 
tors when you leave them to decide this question without any stand- 
ard as a guide. Human nature is the same with people in all walks 
of life, and Inspectors would be different from the average human 
being if they were not more or less influenced by their associations 
and surroundings. It would be a protection to them, a protection 
to the traveling pubUc and to the ship and cargo to have the standard 
of efficiency^ and a maiming scale established as provided in this bill. 

Section 1 of this bill amends the present law by regulating the hours 
of labor at sea by dividing the sailors into at least two, and the fire- 
men into three, watches — this is the statute law of France and Ger- 
many; it is the custom in England and custom protected by law in 
Norway — and in port by establishing a nine-hour day, except on 
Sundays and le^al holiaays, when no unnecessary work shall be 
required. This is, in substance, the laws of France, Germany, and 
Norway. 

Section 2 amends the present law by increasing the penalty for its 
violations. 

Section 3 amends present law by striking out the following: ''unless 
the contrary be expressly stipulated in the contract'' and inserting 
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in its place as follows: ''and all stipulations to the contrary shall be 
held as void." The section thus amended gives the seaman the right 
tp demand one-half the wages due him in any port, notwithstandmg 
aiy contract to the contrary, and extends its application to seamen 
on foreign vessels while in American harbors, and the whole section 
becomes part of the means by which the cost of operation of all 
vessels taking cargo out of any American port may be equalized. 

Section 4 amends existing law so as to give a majoritjr of the sea- 
men the right to demand a survey of the vessel while in a foreign 
port to determine its seaworthiness. That is the existing law relative 
to vessels engaged in the domestic trade. 

Section 5 amends existing law by striking out ''not less than seventy- 
two cubic feet and not less than twelve square feet '' and inserting "not 
less than one hundred cubic feet and not less than sixteen square feet" 
as forecastle space allotted for each member of the crew and by 

Eroviding opportunity for cleanUness. The laws of England, France, 
rermany, and Norway require 120 cubic feet of forecastle space for 
each member of the crew. ^ 

Section 6 amends existing law so as to give the seaman the same 
freedom as landsmen when ms vessel is in a safe harbor and to enforce 
proper discipline while at sea. 

Section 7 amends existing law by striking out the words "reclaim 
deserters." 

Section 8 amends existing law relative to corporal punishment by 
enabling the seaman who has been thus punished to sue the vessel 
for damages if the master permits the officer guilty of the violation 
to escape. 

Section 9 amends existing law bjr prohibiting advances and allot- 
ment of wages except to near relatives of the seaman. This would 
destroy the power of the crimps. 

Section 1 1 amends existing law by extending to fishermen on deep- 
sea fishing vessels the provision which prohibits the attachment of a 
seaman's wages. 

Section 12 is new to American maritime law. It proposes a stand- 
ard of skill in the able seaman of three years service on deck at sea or 
on the Great Lakes in 40 per cent of the deck crew, exclusive of 
licensed officers, in the first year after the passage of this act and 
gradually increases the number of able seamen required until it 
reaches 65 per cent in five years after the passage of the act. 

It also provides that no vessel shall be permitted to leave any port 
of the United States unless she has a crew on board not less than 75 
per cent of which, in each department thereof, are able to understand 
any order given by the officer of such vessel. 

rassenger vessels are not permitted to depart unless they shall have 
a sufficient crew to man each lifeboat with not less than two men 
with the rating of able seaman or higher. The enactment of this 
section is absolutely essential to promote the safety of travel at sea. 

Section 13 is new law and provides means by which American boys 
may be trained to a seafaring Ufe. 

oection 14 is new and seeks to stop wanton waste of Ufe and property 
inseparable from the present system of towing barges. 

Section 15 provides for the repeal of existing law relative to the 
arrest, imprisonment, or delivering up of deserting seamen to the 
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vessels from which they deserted and for the abrogation of all treaties 
in conflict with the provisions of the act. 

Section 16 provides the dates upon which the bill shall go into effect. 

The foUowing countries now have treaties with the United States 
mutuafly proyidingfor the arrest and deUvery of deserters from ships: 
Austria, Belgium, BoUvia, Brazil, Colombia, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Japan, Kongo, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Netherlands, Prussia, Spain, Sweden, Norway, Tonga, Great Britain. 
The treaties with these countries would be affected by this bill. 

In 1894 the British Board of Trade appointed a commission to 
inquire into "manning of British merchant ships." The commission 
made a very exhaustive investigation of the subject matter submitted 
to it, upon which it based 42 specific recommendations, among which 
were the following: 

That a candidate for the rating of A. B. (able seaman) should be 19 years of age or 
over, and have had three years' service at sea as a deck hand. 

That no man should be permitted to be employed as an A. B. (able seaman) who 
can not prove his title to that rating. 

That foreigners who are candidates for the rating of A. B. (able seaman) or O. S. 
(ordinary seaman) should be required to show the appropriate sea service and to have 
an adequate knowledge of the English language. 

The Norwegian commission made a practically similar report in 
1909. 

The laws of New Zealand provide a specific manning scale equal to 
that provided in this bill, and the Government of the Commonwealth 
of AubtraUa has introduced a similar measure which will undoubtedly 
become a law by virtue of its being a Government measure. 

The following statement gives the laws of various countries relative 
to the hours of labor, Sunday labor, and preservation of discipline, 
each of which subjects is dealt with in this oill: 



Nation. 



Germany. 



Denmark. 



Norway. 



Hours of labor. 



In harbors or roadsteads, 10 
hours daily; 8 hours in the 
Tropics. Time employed 
in watching to be reckoned 
as working time. 



No law on the subject. 



Working hours must not ex- 
ceed 18 out of 24. Time 
needed for meals is in- 
cluded in working time. 
Time occupied on watch 
in i)ort is considered work- 
ing time, to be compen- 
sated by an allowance of 
equal tiiae during the day 
or by payment at the rate 
of 25 ore per hour. 



Sunday labor. 



No labor permitted on Sun- 
days or holidays, except 
for safety or dispatch of 
ships. Holidays of the 
locality or home port must 
be kept in port or at sea. 



No law on the subject. 



Only work necessary for 
safety of ship permitted on 
Sundays and holidays. 
Same provision applies to 
watch below. 



Preservation of discipline. 



Increased hours of service, 
additional labor, restriction 
of diet, and deprivation of 
leave may be imposed for 
infractions of discipline. 
Fines, lowering of diet for 
more than three days, in- 
carceration, and corporal 
punishment may neither 
be inflicted nor threatened. 

Shipmaster may impose fines 
for infractions of discipline, 
which must not exceed one- 
half of the seaman's earn- 
ings. Seamen deserting 
from ship while indebted 
may be criminally prose- 
cuted. 
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Nation. 



Sweden. 



Austria, 



Italy. 



Gneoe. 



United States. 



Russia. 



Spain. 



Japan, 



Netherlands. 



France. 



Oreat Britain. 



Hours of labor. 



No special regulations. 



No special regulations on tbfi 
subject. 



See under "Sunday labor". 



Subject to special agreement. 



No law on the subject. 



No law on the subject. As 
a rule, the workday is 
limitea to 10 hours. 



No law on the subject. 



.do. 



.do. 



No law on the subject. Fro- 
posed legislation under 
consideration. Watch 
and watch at sea. Ten 
hours In port. 



No law, but some regulations 
relating to manning. 



Sunday labor. 



No work permitted on Stm- 
- days or hoUdavs ezoept 
such as can not be post- 
poned. 



No apedal regulations <m the 
subject. 



Regulations vary acoocding 
to private rules of ship- 
owners and regulations of 
the port. Proposals made 
to &c length of workday 
and provide pavment for 
work performed on Sun- 
days, holidays, and over- 
time on week days. 



Subject to special agreement. 



No law on the subject. 



Sunday labor not compul- 
sory, except in cases of 
absolute necessity. 



No law on the subject. Per- 
mit to work on Sunday is 
usually granted by the 
ecclesutstical authority of 
the port. 

No law on the subject 



.do. 



No law on the subject. Pro- 
posed legislation under 
consideration. Sunday 
labor forbidden except 
when needed for safety. 



No law on the subject. 



Preservation of discipline. 



Corporal puntitiment pro- 
hibited. Seamen may be 
fined for infractions of dis- 
cipline, such fines to be 
paid into Seamen's Home 
fund. Deserters' unfMid 
wages and effects forfeited 
to shipowners. Punish- 
ment for desertion, from 3 
months' to 1 year's im- 
prisonment. 

Fines provided for inlkaction 
of diseipliiie. Deaertion 
panJsbaUe by impr iauu- 
meat. Deserters' wugm 
forfeited to Marine Bene^^ 
okaut fund. Seamen and 
ofilcers forbidden to appeal 
to aotharities in foieign 
ports. 

Fmes provided for infractions 
of discipline, also confine- 
ment to ship, doable 
watch, and -stoppage of 
ration of wine or other fer^ 
mented liquor. Desertion 
punishable by from 3 to 6 
months' imprisonment in a 

 home port, and from 6 to 12 
months' imprisonment in a 
foreign port. Penalties for 
desertion generally recog- 
nized as excessive. 

Infractions of discipline pun- 
ishable by reinrimand, umi' 
tation to bread and water, 
and locking up from 1 to 3 
days. Seamen absenting 
themselves for 3 days are 
considered deserters. 

Imprisonment not exoeedins 
1 month for desertion and 
recapture and compulsory 
labor in foreign countries. 

Disobedience may be pun- 
ished corporally, by not 
exceeding 5 lashes with a 
whip. Other offenses may 
be punished bv imprison- 
ment varying from 7 days 
to 3 months. 

No law on the subject. 



Infractions of discipline pun- 
ishable by fines and im- 
prisonment. Confinement 
must not exceed 3 days; 
stoppage of shore leave 
must not exceed 7 days; 
decrease of pay must not 
exceed one-tenth of the 
monthly wa^. 

Infractions of discipline may 
be punished by stoppage of 

Say for not to exoeea 30 
ays, and by confinement 
in irons in aggravated 
cases. 
Infractions of discipline are 

fiunlshable by fines and 
mprisonment. Use ot 
irons prohibited. Single 
or double handcuffs per- 
mitted only upon excep- 
tional occasions. 
Imprisonment for desertion 
in foreign ports. Under 
treaties, recapture and 
compulsory labor In foreign 
ports; in certain cases also 
in home ports. 
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Station Bills Showing how Boats ake Manned in Case of Disaster, who are 
IN Charge, and the Number of Seamen in each Boat under Present 
Regulations. 

pacific coast steamship CO. BOAT STATIONS — STEAMSHIP ** GOVERNOR." 

. Boat No. 1, — Located: Boat deck, starboard side; captain in command; No. 1 quar- 
termaster, No. 3 oiler, No. 1 seaman. No. 1 stewardess, No. 64 waiter. No. 77 waiter. 
No. 2 fireman, No. 26 fireman. No. 1 deck boy, wireless. No. 86 fireman. 

Boat No. 2. — Located: Boat deck, port side; first officer in command; No. 2 quar- 
termaster. No. 4 oiler, No. 2 seaman, No. 2 stewardess. No. 2 deck boy. No. 4 fireman. 
No. 28 fireman. No. 66 waiter. No. 78 waiter, chair boy. No. 1 musician. 

Boat No. 3. — Located: Boat deck, starboard side; second officer in command; third 
assistant engineer, second steward. No. 5 oiler, No. 1 officers' mess boy, No. 3 seaman, 
No. 85 bell boy, No. 67 waiter. No. 80 waiter, No. 6 fireman, No. 28 fireman. No. 88 
waiter. 

Boat No. 4. — Located: Boat deck, x>ort side; first assistant engineer in command; 
No. 1 junior engineer, first freight clerk. No. 6 oiler, No. 2 officers' mess boy. No. 4 
seaman, No. 86 bell boy, No. 68 waiter, No. 8 fireman, No. 81 waiter. No. 32 coal 
passer. 

Boat No. 5. — Located: Boat deck, starboard side; chief steward in command; sec- 
ond junior engineer, second freight clerk, first butcher, sailors' mess boy. No. 5 sea- 
man. No. 2 musician, No. 69 waiter, No. 10 fireman. No. 82 waiter. No. 34 coal passer. 

Boat No. 6. — Located: Boat deck, port side; chief engineer in command; third 
junior engineer, second cabin steward, second butcher. No. 1 firemen's mess boy, 
No. 6 seaman, No. 70 waiter, No. 12 fireman. No. 83 waiter, No. 36 coal passer. No. 84 
bell boy. 

Boat No. 7. — ^Located: Boat deck, starboard side; boatswain in command; deck 
engineer, bartender, first baker. No. 2 firemen's mess boy. No. 7 seaman. No. 79 scul- 
lery man, No. 71 waiter. No. 14 fireman. No. 38 coal passer. No. 44 coal passer. No. 87 
bell boy. 

Boat No. 8. — Located: Boat deck, port side; carpenter in command; No. 1 water 
tender, storekeeper, second baker. No. 8 seaman. No. 89 scullery man, saloon watch- 
man, No. 72 waiter, No. 16 fireman. No. 40 coal passer. No. 46 coal passer. 

Boat No. 9. — Located: Boat deck, starboard side; purser in command; No. 2 water 
tender, chief cook, third baker. No. 9 seaman, No. 60 waiter. No. 73 waiter, No. 18 
fireman. No. 42 coal passer. No. 48 coal passer^ No. 4 deck hoy. 

Boat No. 10. — Located: Boat deck, port side; second assistant engineer in com- 
mand; No. 3 water tender, second cook, first pantryman. No. 10 seaman. No. 61 
waiter. No. 74 waiter. No. 84 waiter. No. 20 fireman. No. 60 coal passer, No. 51 coal 
passer. 

Boat No. 11. — Located: Shade deck, starboard side; third officer in command; 
No. 3 quartermaster. No. 1 oiler, third cook, second pantryman, No. 11 seaman. Not 
3 deck boy, No. 62 waiter. No. 75 waiter, No. 22 fireman, No. 52 coal passer. No. 65 
waiter, No. 58 coal passer. 

Boat No. 12. — L<K:ated: Shade deck, port side; fourth officer in command; No. 4 
quartermaster, No. 2 oiler, fourth cook, third pantryman, deck watchman. No. 5 
deck boy, No. 63 waiter. No. 76 waiter, No. 90 waiter. No. 94 waiter, No. 54 fireman. 

Manning of Boats on Atlantic Coast. 

CREW stations OF THE STEAMER "GOVERNOR DINGLEY." 

[Certified to carry 1,200 passengers.] 

Boat No. 1. — Captain in charge, sailor No. 1 (coxswain), deckhand No. 11, deck- 
hand No. 12, decknand No. 13. 

Boat No. 2. — First pilot in charge, sailor No. 2 (coxswain), deckhand No. 14, deck- 
hand No. 15, deckhand No. 16, deckhand No. 17. 

Boat No. S.— Second pilot in charge, sailor No. 3 (coxswain), deckhand No. 18, 
deckhand No. 19. 

Boat No. 4' — First officer in charge, sailor No. 4 (coxswain), sailor No. 9, deckhand 
No. 22, deckhand No. 23, deckhand No. 25. 

Boat No. 5. — Second officer in charge, sailor No. 5 (coxswain), deckhand No. 26, 
deckhand No. 27, deckhand No. 28, deckhand No. 29. 

Boat No. 6. — Chief engineer in charge, oiler (coxswain), fireman No. 34, fireman 
No. 35, fireman No. 36, fireman No. 37. 

Boat No. 7. — First assistant engineer in charge, oiler (coxswain), fireman No. 38, 
fireman No. 39, fireman No. 40, fireman No. 41. 
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Boat No. 8. — Second assistant engineer in chaige, oiler (coxswain), fireman No. 42, 
fireman No. 43, fireman No. 44, fireman No. 45. 

Boat No. 9. — ^Boatswain in charge, sailor No. 6 (coxswain), deckhand No. 30, deck- 
hand No. 31, deckhand No. 32, deckhand No. 33. 

Boat No. 10. — Quartermaster in charge, sailor No. 7 (coxswain), waiter No. 46, waiter 
No. 47, waiter No. 48, waiter No. 49. 

Raft No. 1. — Quartermaster in chaige, sailor No. 8 (coxswain), waiter No. 50, waiter 
No. 51, waiter No. 52, waiter No. 53. 

Raft No. 2. — Steward in chaige, pantryman (coxswain), waiter No. 54, waiter No. 
55, waiter No. 56, waiter No. 57. 

Raft No. S. — Second steward in charge, waiter No. 58, waiter No. 59, waiter No. 60, 
waiter No. 61, waiter No. 62. 

Raft No. 4' — ^Watchman in charge, waiter No. 63, waiter No. 64, waiter No. 65, 
waiter No. 66, waiter No. 67. 

Raft No. 5. — ^Watchman in charge, waiter No. 68, waiter No. 69, waiter No. 70, 
waiter No. 71, waiter No. 24. 

It will be observed that in many of these boats no seamen are pro- 
vided to man them. It would seem to be a very unsafe condition to 
have the lives of passengers and crew in these lifeboats dependent 
upon the work of men lacking in skill and experience in the handling 
ol them. The bill proposes to remedy that condition by providing at 
least two skilled men lor the handling of each of the lifeboats, which 
is the smallest number which can give any reasonable assurance of 
safety. 

The following table, taken from the report of the Life-Saving Serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, gives the number of ves- 
sels and lives lost during that year: 

LOSS OF LIFE. 

Summary of tablet showing wrecks and other marine castialties involving loss of life on 
and near the coasts and on the rivers of the United States, and ineltuHng such diaasters 
to American vessels at sea and in foreign waters, during Ae fiscal year ending June 30 ^ 
1910. 



Coasts and nature of casualties. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Passen- 
gers. 


Crews. 


Lives 
lost. 


Atlantic and Oulf coasts: 

Founderin{!s 


13 

7 

8 

40 


7,120 

3,908 

2,422 

16,847 


20 

1 

960 

1,188 


65 

59 

49 

442 


55 


Strandings. 


42 


Vessels in collision .• 


12 


other causes 


44 






Total 


68 


30,387 


2.159 


615 


153 






Tacific coast: 

Founderings 












Strandings 


6 

1 

19 


1,646 

9 

9.755 


12 

4 

682 


51 

2 

258 


33 


Vessels in coUision 


1 


Other causes 


27 






Total 


26 


11,409 


648 


311 


61 






Great Lakes: 

Founderings 


2 

2 

5 

38 


6,332 

6.636 

D:863 

98,077 


1 


49 

40 

54 

560 


S6 


Strandings 


7 


Vessels in collision 




37 


other causes 


383 


52 






Total 


47 


120,008 


384 


703 


132 






Rivers: 

Founderines 


1 

1 

4 

69 


630 
372 


27" 


4 

30 

6 

1.218 


1 


Strandings 


12 


Vessels in collision 


6 


Other causes 


17,244 


3,666 


73 




Total 


75 


18, 146 


3,693 


1.267 


98 
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Svmmary of tablCf showing wrecks and other marine casualties involving loss of life on 
and near the coasts and on the rivers of the United States, and including meh disasters 
to American vessels at sea and in foreign waters, during tiie fiscal year mding June SO, 
iWO— Continued. 



Coasts and nature of casualties. 



At aea and in foreign waters: 

I'ounderings 

Strandings 

Vessels in collision 

Other causes 



Total. 



BecM>itulation by nature of casualties: 

Founderings 

Strandings 

Vessels in collision .* 

OthM* causes 



Grand total. 



Vessels. 



2 
1 



43 



46 



18 

17 

18 

209 



202 



Tonnage. 



707 
3,488 



22,866 



27,061 



14,689 

16,139 

12,294 

164.789 



207,911 



Passen- 
gers. 



131 
66" 



197 



21 

171 

964 

5,935 



7,081 



Crews. 



25 

88 



532 



645 



143 

277 

111 

3,010 



3,541 



Lives 
lost. 



13 

4 



138 



156 



106 
98 
56 

334 



593 



Abstracts from the Report of the British Board of Trade on Shipping 

Casualties. 

Table 11 of the comparative tables, page 11, shows that during the past 20 years 
(ended the 30th of June, 1910) 3,980 wrecks and casualties to ships belonging to the 
United Kingdom have been attended with fatal results to 22,937 persons, of whom 
18,600 were members of the crews and 4,277 were passengers, pilots, or other persons 
not on the articles of agreement of the vessels. 

The average annual loss of life during these 20 vears was 1,147 persons, consisting 
of 933 crew and 214 passengers. Compared with this average the ngures for 1909-10 
show a total decrease of 197, the number of seamen lost being less by 243, while the 
number of passengers was higher by 46. 

lives saved from shipwreck. 

The total number of seamen and passengers saved from wrecks of British vessels 
everywhere, and of foreign vessels on or near the coasts of British territory, during the 
jjar 1909^10 was 7,936, of whom 2,341 were saved on or near the coasts of the United 
Kingdom, 3,183 on or near the coasts of British possessions abroad, 1,745 from British 
vessels on or near the coasts of foreign countries, and 667 from British vessels on the 
hifi^ seas. 

Of the 2,341 lives saved on the coasts of the United Kingdom, i. e., within a line 
drawn around the coasts about 10 miles from the most prominent headlands as show 
on the first chart in this return, 122 were saved by the rocket apparatus and assistance 
from the shore, 265 were saved by lifeboats, 146 were saved by coast-guard boats and 
other craft, 594 were saved by passing ships, and 1,181 were saved by the ships' own 
boats. 

Of the 5,595 lives saved from wrecks abroad, 131 were saved by rocket apparatus 
and ropes from shore and 47 by lifeboats, but the majority were saved by the ships' 
own boats (3,389) and by passing ships (1,057). 



Statement by Andrew Furuseth, President op the International Seamen's 
Union of America, Bearing on the Seamen's Petition to Congress, Febru- 
ary 23, 1910. 

Safety at sea . What a lot of rot has been written and spoken on this subject . Safety 
at sea is promoted, first, by a good vessel, staunch and well found; second, bv good 
boats ana enough of them; third, by a crew sufficient in number and skill to handle 
the vessel while she is afioat; to lower, man, and handle the boats when the vessel must 
be abandoned.  * * 

Now, let me intrust you with a very deep secret. There is not sailing to-day on any 
ocean any passenger vessel carrying the number of boats needed to take care of the 
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paasengers and crew, nor a sufficient number of skilled men to handle those boats which 
are carried. If there were, the seamen's condition would be much better than it is 
now. There would be men enough on board to do the work without overwork. Men 
would not be kept four or six hours at the wheel. * * * 

The average snipowner knows this, but he must keep up with the procession — he 
must carry passengers as cheaply as the other fellow; he must compete with the rail- 
road, or he must go out of busmess. 

If vessels are lost, the insurance — that is, the public — pays the loss. 

If pafiseugers are lost, that's very bad; but there is God to be blamed. 

If seamen are lost, why there are plenty more idle men to be had on shore. They 
<;06t nothing, not even in the training, because they need no training, no skill being 
required by law. • 

As to the passengers, are they satisfied with these conditions? The passengers do not 
know; they are told a lot of rot about bulkheads, water-tight compartments, vessels so 
built that uiey will not sink or bum. Of course, we seamen know this to be the veriest 
nonsense. 

But the passenger reads this in the papers, or reads something that looks like it, and 
being a fatalistic optimist and wishms that this may be so, he promptly believes 
it. ^ * * And then the cabins and staterooms are well fitted; the dining room, 
the social hall, are veritable dreams of luxury and comfort, and surely when so much 
is expended on comfort and convenience the owner must be presumed to have taken 
equally good care of that rather important matter — safety. 

Let me tell you one more secret. Vessels that can not sink and will not bum have 
not yet been built. The art of shipbuilding has not reached that far as yet. If vou 
wish more safety you must insist * * * that there shall be a standard of indivioual 
efficiency provided for the crews; that at least 75 per cent of the deck crew, exclusive 
of licensed officers, must be up to that standard, before the vessel shall be permitted 
to proceed to sea. Insist that those men shall have a decent place to live, eat, and 
sleep in, and that it shall be so placed that they can all come on deck quickly when 
they are needed. 

Thus you will improve safety at sea; you will help to save thousands of human lives 
and millions of dollars' worth of property every year, and you will help the seamen; 
you will bring the American to sea. 

Immediately after the loss of the Titanic a statement was issued by 
a number of the survivors, from which we quote the following: 

The insufficiency of lifeboats, rafts, etc . ; lack of trained seamen to man same (stokers, 
etc., are not efficient boat handlers); not enough officers to carry out emergency orders 
on the bridge to superintend the launching and control of lifeboats. 

The enactment of this bill will accomplish three very important 
things: 

First. It will give freedom to the sailor. 

Second. It will promote safety at sea. 

Third. It will equaUze the operating expenses of foreign and domes- 
tic vessels engaged in over-sea trade and tend to build up our merchant 
marine. 
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May 22, 1912. —Ordered to be printed. 



Mr. Humphrey of Washington, from the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, submitted the following ^ 

VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 

[To accompany H. R. 23673.] 

This bill is one of great importance, being practically a revision or 
a repeal of a large portion oi the iriost important of our navigatiou 
laws. It is to be regretted that the majority of the subcommittee 
having the bill in charge has attempted to play politics in its con- 
sideration. The bill in its present rorm has never been considered 
by the full committee and no opportunity given to do so except in 
tne most perfunctory way. It was referred to the subcommittee, who 
practically rewrote the bill. This subcommittee held many meetings 
to consider it, but while outside interested parties were invited to 
these meetings and participated in framing the bill, the minority 
members of the committee were not permitted to be present. This is 
the first time, at least in recent years, that partisan advantage has been 
sought in this way on any bill before the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. If this bill is urged in good faith by its 
sponsers then it was not necessary to attempt to play politics m its 
consideration. 

This bill is the most extreme and revolutionary in all probability 
that has ever been favorably reported to this House. For the first 
time in the history of this Nation it is seriously proposed to pass le^- 
lation exclusively for the benefit of foreign citizens serving foreign 
nations at the instigation of American citizens in this country who 
assume to represent these foreigners. The report is entitled ^'Free 
and Efficient Seamen,'' but it must not be forgotten that it is not to 
make ^'free and efficient" any American seamen. The sole purpose 
of this bill is to use the legislative power of this Government to compel 
foreign nations to grant to their own subjects certain demands, not 
made by these subjects of these nations, but by certain American 
citizens pretending to represent these oppressed foreigners. 

This bill in all its essential features would not change conditions in; 
the coastwise trade. Ninety-three per cent of our foreign trade is 
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carried in foreign ships manned by foreign sailors. Of the few ships 
that carry the 7 per cent of our foreign trade not 10 per cent of their 
crews are American citizens. Of this very small numoer of American 
sailors in the foreign trade practically all of them are to be found on 
the American vessels that are running under the subsidy act of 1891, 
and they would not be affected in any way bv this law. So this biU, 
as already pointed out, is not for the benefit of the American sailor and 
does not anect the American sailor, but is a proposal for the American 
Congress to legislate exclusivelv for the supposed benefit of foreign 
seamen. It has occurred to the minority that we had first better 
take care of our own people, get an American merchant marine and 
American sailors before we attempt to regulate the maritime affairs 
of other nations. 

Those who favor this bill strongly opposed amendments off ered pro- 
posing to limit the scope of the bill to our own sailors and our own ships. 
We think this Nation is undertaking a large and unnecessary task in 
assuming to tell foreign nations how they shall man their ships, what 
contract^ they shall make with their own seamen, how they snaU pay 
them, what tneir quaUfications shall be, and even dictating to them 
the language that their crews shall speak — not on American ships, 
remember, but upon their own ships and upon every vessel that 
comes into our ports. It is proposed to do all these things in this 
bill. In other words, since Congress by its stupidity, its lack of 
inteUigence or patriotism, has driven the American ship from the 
ocean, we now solemnly undertake to regulate and control all the 
ships of all the other commercial nations of the world, not for our own 
benefit, not because any American citizen has complained, but for 
the benefit and upon the complaint of foreign sailors that are unable 
to receive, as is claimed by their American representatives, just and 
proper treatment from the nations that they continue voluntarily to 
serve. 

Referring to the biU itself, in section 3 it is provided that the cap- 
tain or other officer of every vessel shall carry a sufficient amount of 
money and shall pay one-half of the wages due to every seaman in 
each port where the vessel shall load or deliver cargo. It is a ques- 
tion whether such payment would be of any advantage to the sailor. 
Indeed, whether or not it would not be a great detriment in many 
cases for the sailor to receive one-half of nis wages at every port 
where the vessel touched. But suppose that this is a wise provision, 
why should we compel the foreign captain on a foreign ship to pay 
foreign sailors one-half of their wages ? In what way and in wnat 
manner do these things concern us ? And yet it is especially provided 
that this section shall apply to foreign vessels as well as our own. 

Passing over many other objections special attention is called to 
section 10. In this section a contract entered into between citizens 
of a foreign country with one another and legal in that coimtry 
becomes a crime as soon as the parties enter an American .port. 
Leaving out the question of our autnority to pass such a law, what is 
the sense or justification of doing it. To illustrate : A seaman in Eng- 
land signs a contract to make a round trip upon a British vessel from 
that country to this, and as a part of that contract the seaman asks 
and receives a portion of his wages before he sails, perhaps to be used 
to support his family while he is gone. This is a legal contract in 
England made between two British subjects, yet the moment that 
vessel reaches an American port that contract, legal between two 
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English citizens, becomes a crime and the man guilty of advancing 
the seaman's wages is liable to a fine of $500 or six months' impris- 
onment. 

Not only shall anyone be imprisoned that advances any wages to 
a sailor, but anyone that for nire assists a sailor to secure work is 
subject to the same penalty. The sailor must not assign any part 
of his wages except to near relatives, and in order to do tms the 
allotment must be approved by the shipping commissioner, and it 
shall be the duty of such commissioner to examine the allotments 
and the parties thereto," and unless this is done any allotment is 
illegal and the foreigner entering into such an agreement is subject to 
six months' imprisonment. Just how the shipping commissioner is 
going to examine the ' ' parties thereto " in all the different foreignports 
of the world is not pointed out, but the provision is made specifically 
to apply to all foreign ships, and unless a foreign vessel compHes with 
all these regulations and requirements the vessel is not permitted 
to sail from our ports. Is it to be expected that any self-respecting 
nation will submit to such laws, passed without notice to them ana 
without even the decency and the courtesy of first taking up the 
question through ordinary diplomatic channels ? Nothing so ridicu- 
lous and revolutionary as section 10 was ever contained before in 
any bill reported to tms House. 

It may oe well to call attention just at this point to the report, 
in which much stress is laid upon the point tnat we must make 
the sailor free. In the language of the report, ''You can not control 
man's labor without controlling the man himself." Yet this is the 
very thing done in this bill. In this bill which the majority urge 
to free the sailor they take from him absolutely the freedom of 
contract. That is, they take away from him the right to sell his 
labor as he sees fit. With aU their talk of freeing him from slavery 
they still take from him one of the highest rights of citizenship — - 
that is the right to control and sell his own labor. The biU is utterly 
inconsistent, for while it urges on the one hand that the sailor shall 
be free, on the other they take from him many of the rights that 
are granted to all other citizens. 

As in section 10 we tell the foreigner what contracts he shall 
make with his own fellow citizens, on his own ship, under his own 
flag, or with the citizens of other nations, so in section 12 the foreign 
shipowner, running his ship under the laws and the flag of his own 
country, is specifically told what kind of a crew he shall carry, 
how old a sailor must be, what experience such man must have 
before he is permitted to employ him, and we specifically prescribe 
what evidence must be produced to prove the competency of the 
sailor. We prescribe also what language each sailor must speak, 
and unless all these provisions are complied with this vessel can not 
clear from our ports. Not only do we prescribe all these require- 
ments, but the collector of customs ''shall upon the sworn informal 
tion of any citizen of the United States setting forth that this section 
is not complied with cause a muster of the crew of any vessel to 
be made." There is no provision to punish anyone for making a 
false statement in order to obtain such muster. A more dangerous 
provision than this can not be imagined, as it absolutely places 
it within the power of a dozen irresponsible men, in case of strikes 
or labor disputes, to tie up the entire shipping of this Nation. The 
minority does not believe that the majonty intended to enact any 
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fiucli legislation as this provision, but it shows how little real coDr 
Bideration was given to the bill. 

Section 13 prescribes that American vessels shall cany American 
boys. The best that can be said of this section is that it would impose 
a wholly useless burden upon the shipowner without any benefit to 
anyone, for while the shipowner is compelled to carry these boys no 
duty is imposed upon them. They can leave at any port and 
undoubtedly would not stay long enough except in rare cases to learn 
anything. In addition to this these bovs are not paid anything, 
taught anything, or required to do anything, or to obey any laws, 
or to be under any control* whatsoever. This section is a farce and 
simply emphasizes the looseness and the lack of definiteness that 
characterizes the entire bill. 

Section 15 provides that arrest for sailors for desertion shall be 
abolished. This has already been done in the coastwise trade, and 
probably imprisonment should be abolished so far as all American 
ships are concerned. The minority would have no objections to a 
law of this kind. If this was done and imprisonment abolished on 
American ships if there is any force whatever in the arguments made 
in the majority report that the foreign sailor is oppressed upon 
foreign ships and made virtually a slave, and that he is desirous of 
obtaining nis freedom, then it is perfectly clear that if this law 
abolished imprisonment as to American ships that the foreign sailor 
would seek the American ships and would leave the foreign ship 
where he is so oppressed and would become an American citizen and 
seek employment upon the American ship. This would greatly 
help this Nation to secure the best class of foreign sailors. 

But if, on the other hand, we make a law that would apply to all 
the ships that come into our ports, as this bill proposes, when it does 
not and can not apply to the other ports of the world, then we will 
get the worst class of sailors to come to our shores. We will get those 
that are willing to violate the contract that they have made and 
demand half their wages and desert the ship that they have promised 
to protect. In other words, we would get all the deserters of the 
world. We would get that class of men that have no regard for their 
agreements. The scum of all the foreign sailors of all the seas would 
crowd our ports to take the place of the few American sailors that now 
remain, ouch result would evidently reduce the wages on the 
American ship to the level of that paid by the foreign ship. 

There are many arguments advanced by the shipowner, as shown 
by the hearings upon bills containing a similar provision, why desertion 
should be punished and the sailor returned to the ship, especially 
when he deserts in a foreign port. The shipowner clauns that the 
peculiar status of the sailor, in order to protect life and property, 
demands stricter rules of discipline than that of the employee upon 
land — that the status of the sailor approaches that of the sailor in 
our Navy and the soldier of our Army. While the minority is not 
inclined to fully accept these views and believes that imprisonment 
for desertion from American ships should be abolished, we are not 
prepared to say that we should attempt to prescribe for foreign 
nations what is best for them to do with their own ships, manned by 
their own citizens. It is to be presumed that these foreign nations 
understand their own business and the character of their own sailors 
better than We do. As showing the attitude of the shipowners of the 
country upon these questions, a brief quotation is taken from a com- 
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mumcation upon that subject and printed herewith, marked "Ex- 
hibit a:\ 

The minority does not believe that our great commercial treaties, 
even if there was necessity for it, should be abrogated in the way that 
is proposed by this bill without notice and without going through the 
ordinary diplomatic procedure. These treaties have stood for many 
years, and ff now we are dissatisfied with them it is our privUege to 
denounce them, but this should be done in a diplomatic, or at least 
not in an offensive, way. There is no such great emergency demand- 
ing the abrogation of these treaties, which treaty will affect not our 
own citizens, not our own people, but exclusively foreign sailors on 
foreign ships, as to cause us to practically insult every great com- 
mercial power of the world. If it is necessary to do this thing at all, 
let us at least do it *' decently and in order." 

We have to-day fewer ships and more laws than any other great 
nation of the world. The passage of this bill means not only fewer 
ships, but it means the complete disappearance of the American flag 
in the deep-sea trade. And all this urged, not for the benefit of any 
American citizen, but to relieve foreign sailors upon foreign ships 
from supposed wrongs inflicted upon them by the nations that they 
willingly serve and whose flag they prefer to our own. 

, William S. Green. 

William E. Humphrey. 
E. Stevens Henry. 
AsHER C. Hinds. 
Thomas Parran. 



Exhibit A. 



May 15, 1912. 



Hon. W. E. Humphrey, 

House of Representatives, Washington^ D. C. 

Dear Mr. Humphrey: Referring to H. R. 23673 and the report of the majority on 
this bill, I submit the following su^estions for your consideration: 

Would it give freedom to the sailor? The sailors are entitled by all the rules of 
humanity to be treated even more generously than men occupying relatively the same 
position on shore. His life has many privations and restrictions and these from the 
very necessity of Jiis calling. The world demands transportation of its commerce and 
provides ships to care for this commerce and this creates the necessity for human 
occupation. In other words, the ship with all its equipment represents on water a 
tangible investment of property the same as that of buildings on shore. In one case 
the property is within sight and under the jurisdiction of the owner; in the other case, 
to serve the demands of the public and the necessities of the world, the property 
passes beyond the personal jurisdiction of the owner. 

And herein lies the responsibility of the sailor to that property. The oflScers and 
crew are charged with its care and preservation. It may be at times within the juris- 
diction of the owner and at other times thousands of miles away, yet he trusts to the 
honor and integrity of his officers and crew; he has no other protection. And it is 
mutual that the officers and crew should enter into contract with the owner to protect 
such property, return it safely to his jurisdiction, and he in turn must carry out with 
them certain stipulations provided by the laws of his country. All nations of the 
world have provided under navigation laws for the protection of the ship and the pro- 
tection of the personnel of the ship, and these laws provide that it is as unjustifiable 
to leave a sailor stranded in a foreign port as it is to leave a ship stranded there. It is 
now provided under this bill that all rights of the sailor shall be protected and that ifl 
properly so, but the rights of the owner of the property shall be absolutely sacrificed, 
and this property is no longer to be considered in trust, nor are the men in charge of 
the propertv to be considered trustworthy. Under the law, in order to give the 
sailor so-called freedom, he can leave that property in any foreign port to lie there to 
rust or sink and never to be returned if he so sees fit. 
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The present nav^tion laws provide for the contractual relation between the ehip 
and the crew. It is proper to safeguard the right of the crew as well as to safeguara 
the right of the owner, but it is eminently improper, under such a law as this, under 
the guise of giving a ssiilor freedom, to instruct him to totally disr^^ard his owner, bis 
written contiact, and abandon the property at some foreign port to the mercy of winds 
and weather J in order to provide for something besides mere individual freedom. 

The American ship has practically disappeared in the foreign trade. There seems 
to be a universal opmion that this great mdustry should be rehabilitated, but what 
man will invest in property which, under the laws of his country, can be abandoned 
in any foreign port never to be returned again to his jiuisdiction? This law addb a new 
one to our statutes which instead of being helpful adds more difhculties to the possi* 
bilities of this venture. 

Would it promote safetv at sea? Safety at sea fundamentally depends ux)on the 
seaworthiness of the vessel, and, second, upon the efficiency of tne officers and crew. 
The safety of the vessel is a question which depends upon the laws of a coimtry pro- 
viding as to the classification under which a ship shall be built, and these are the result 
of long years of experience and cooperation between the officers of the Government 
charged with such matters and the naval architects who design the ships. There is 
no question but what there has been a great improvement in the manner in which 
ships are built to insure their safety at sea and doubtless this will continue. It is the 
desire of shipowners to build ships that will float and not ships that will sink; that will 
safely perform services at sea on top of the ocean and not underneath it; nor is the 
owner protected as people would have you suppose by the mere question of insurance. 
The lo63 of a ship means more than the actual loss of the value of that ship, for it means 
loss of prestige, loss of business until the ship can be replaced, and loss through law- 
suits, which mvariably follow a marine disaster. 

It therefore follows that the owner will endeavor to build ships according to the 
highest classification that the law provides, and especially so if the ship Ib adapted 
for passenger service. Not only is this true in this direction, but in competition the 
ship which is built under the highest classification can carry cargo for less than one 
built without classification, for the reason that the one has the support of a low rate of 
insurance for the cargo carried, whereas the other has a high rate or none. It is true, 
and t^is has been proven by the disaster to the Titanic^ that human ingenuity to date, 
regardless of the vast expenditure of money in hull and engine, has not safeguarded 
against tie personal equation of human error, and doubtless it never will. It is folly 
to assume that shipowners provide luxurious staterooms, saloons, and loun&^ing rooms 
in order to deceive the traveling public in regard to the frail construction of the ship. 
No one would make such a statement except they had no knowledge of the simplest 
classification requirements fundamental in tne building of a ship . Tne most luxuriant 
decoration and equipment forms but a small proportion of the cost of hull and engines, 
and let alone the question of the safety of the snip at sea, it takes the highest skill of 
naval architecture to properly design the members that go to form the fabric of a great 
ship so that the completed unit will stand the stress and strain in all parts, and no one 
part can be slighted without disaster to the whole. It would be just as great folly for 
a naval architect to build a weak ship as it would be for a bridge constructor to build 
a weak bridge, and human nature does not seek that character of destruction. It is, 
however, far more important that the ship should be stanch than that the crew should 
be efficient if life is the first consideration. 

But now to the efficiency of the crew. There is absolutely no comparison between 
the internal organization of a ship, embracing almost all character of labor, and any 
great mechanical or industrial plant where diversified labor is employed. In one 
there is an unwritten law that at times calls for the highest manhood in tne protection 
of the property and life intrusted to his care; in the omer he has no personal responsi- 
bility except to perform his daily task, and as that ends his responsibility ends. It 
never ends with the man at sea, either afloat or ashore. He is not only the caretaker, 
but he is the custodian of the property, and in performing these duties he is still made 
ihe protector of life on the ship, no matter in what department his services are per- 
formed. To obtain tiiis character of efficiency exactly the same system must prevail 
as prevails in a military organization on sea or on shore. There must be discipline, 
ilnmediate obedience, and helpful cooperation. The line of demarcation between 
the officer and sailor at sea and the foreman and workman on shore is as clear and dis- 
tinct as the difference between Land and water- you can mix them, but they are 
bound to separate in exactly the same manner as tne elements. The law provides that 
this efficiency shall exist, and public criticism and public clamor always go up in 
case of disaster, and demand to know whether this efficiency exists, and this can not 
be obtained if the sailor has the right to come and go as he pleases, is his own master 
aboard the ship, ia his own judge as to what he should do and should not do. If the 
law demands of the owner and officers a rigid obedience for the protection of life and 
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property, that law should cast its power over the sailor to be a part of the entire ma- 
chinery by which that obedience shall safeguard life at sea. Our present laws provide 
that American ships shall be inspected at frequent intervals to see that they are sea- 
worthy and properly found and equipped for sea. There are executive officers ap- 
pointed to carry out these laws, and these men are selected from long years of practical 
training. 

It is now proiKwed in this bill that these people should no longer be the ones to say 
whether a ship is properly manned, but it should pass to the opinion of a layman on 
shore or to the collector oi a port. The collector of a port is not trained in sea matters; 
from his training he is not an expert to know whether a ship is properly manned; yet 
this law imdertakes to take away from the trained man, especially selected to safe- 
guard this situation, and place judgment for the manning of the shif) in the hands 
either of the public or of the collector of the several ports. Such a situation seems 
farcical. It provides that all seamen on American ships shall have a certificate granted 
by the local inspectors, and yet the local inspectors who are competent to judge in 
regard to the qualifications of a seaman are deprived by this bill to judge as to whether 
the crew is competent and the ship properly manned. There is nothing in the law 
which would compel a seaman to take an examination and provide himself with this 
certificate; the law is mandatory that a ship can not go to sea unless its crew carries 
these certificates. It takes the discipline of the ship out of the hands of the owners 
and out of the hands of the officers. 

It is said it will equalize the operating expenses of foreign and domestic vessels 
engaged in over-sea trade and tend to build up our merchant marine. Was there 
ever such sophistry; such fallacy? No one has ever been able to raise himself by 
his own boot straps. This bill provides that when forei^ ships enter American 
ports the men, after demanding one-half the wages due, will go ashore and volunta- 
rily cancel the contracts as called for by the shipping articles of their respective 
nationalities. Either, then, these ships must remain m port until, through their 
consuls, they can obtain new crews or take on their old crews with increas^ wages 
out of American ports. This is brought forth as an argument that it will tend to 
put the expenses of oi)eration of the foreign shipowner on a parity with the cost of 
operation to the American shipowner. It will certainly bring about a cruel situa- 
tion of industrial chaos, detrimental to the foreign shipowner and to the men and 
discredit the integrity of our great seaports. It will destroy the last vestige of dis- 
cipline, the last of that esprit de corps which must exist between the master and 
crew in relation to the ship upon which the traveling public depends for safety and 
regularity of service. No man-of-war that shifts its crew every week or 10 days, as 
the trans-Atlantic lines will be compelled to shift their crews, could ever be made 
<m efficient unit. No good hotel that changes its help every week would meet with 
3 approval of its ^ests; and yet this bill proposes to put these conditions in effect 
">n the foreign shipowner in order, as it is alleged, to help the American shipowner, 
*e, as a matter of fact, there are practically no American shipowners who have 
to k.. protected in this particular trade. The true interpretation of this measure in 
the bill is that a foreigner is to be educated to disregard his personal contracts under 
the laws of his own country and to be taught that the arrival in American territory 
is the signal for him to disregard all the obligations of his sacred agreement for the 
protection of which property he has entered into a valid and proper agreement under 
the laws of his own country, laws which were not only for the protection of the 
owners, but for his own protection. 

It is a grave question, aside from the justice of this contention, whether this country 
has the right to take from the jurisdiction of the forei^ consuls stationed in this 
country the rights which a foreigner has, provided there is no criminal charge against 
him. American consuls abroad are supposed to protect Americans in foreign coun- 
tries. A foreigner coming to this country is supposed to receive that protection 
through his consul. This law practically provides that foreign sailors have the right 
to enter the United States, entirely regardless of the immigration laws, in order that 
they may perform an alleged benefit to the American shipowner. 

lliose in favor of this bill would have you believe that it is their desire that the 
American boy should ^o to sea, and yet they have placed before the conmiittee the 
argument that if this bill becomes a law the American ports will be flooded with the 
cream of the sailors of foreign countries and that we will have the best of the sailors 
to pick and choose from. Is it a desirable citizenship for us to have men who have 
broken faith with the laws of their own countries? Our Government demands that a 
deserter from its service shall be punished, and desertion follows a man through life. 
The obligation of a seaman to his ship is just as vital as the obligation of a sailor or a 
soldier to his Government and the penalty should be the same. 
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